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11TR'w I'V.rgusson has shown vory clearly, if not for the first 
Tinio, that architecture is not so^nuch a pure art as an 
application of art to useful jmrposes, and that the great mistake 
ot the niod«^rn styles arises from the notion that architecture is 
as purely art as painting or sculpture. To tliose who know 
what Anglo-Imliiiu architecture is, it may seem foolish to 
imagine that a too exclusive attention to the artistic qualities 
should have had the ollect of destroying all grace and beauty : 
but there can be little doubt that, if the Military Engineers 
who liave designed oiir churches and public buildings had consi¬ 
dered more exclusively the purposes ibr which those buildings 
were intended, they woukl have produced results more worthy of 
their talents. 

The argument has been often used with reference to buildings 
in England, but it may be applied with at least ten-fold force 
to Anglo-Indian arcliitecture. Men of the gfeatest taste, and of 
Engineering talent which would have fitted them for pro¬ 
ducing works worthy to be compared with London Bridge, have^ 
when called upon to design a churcii for <iUU people, invented 
buildings whicli bear a much greater re.scmblance to ornamented 
beer-chests than t<> the mediseval churches which they really strove 
to imitate ; nor is the cause of this so much to be found in 
deficient study ol‘ the originals,—though in that respect;, as was 
natural in India, they were-lamentably deficient,—but in the fact: 
that they only attempted a superficial or exterior imitation^ 
whereas the only true architecture is founded on a careful study 
of the requirements of edifices, suppletnented by a ijiowledge of 
the principles of beauty. We do not tneau tb undear-^tknate the 
effects of the Gothic revival in England, of the second-hand 
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Gothic revival out here. There are some, we believe, who 
have so far entered into the Gothic architectural feeling as to 
be able to plan true buildings in that style, and it has been 
satisfactorily shown that, for English purposes at least, the 
Gothic style is not very far from what is required both for 
Ecclesiastical and secular buildings, but even those who have 
done most to prove the applicability of that style to our houses, 
churches, and public buildings have, as it appears to us, begun 
at the wrong end. It would have been more satisfactory if it 
had been found that an honest and independent attempt to plan 
useful buildings on restlietic principles had resulted in the* esta¬ 
blishment of a style resembling the Gothic, becaiisc by pro¬ 
ceeding on this prinei])le, all would have been convinced that 
nothing which could militate against good taste or convenience 
had been introduced merely, because it was an essential or 
seemingly essential part of the style of architecture which the 
designer loved. 

Nor can the public'^ln our estimation be considered wrong in 
such a suspicion. It is our helief that for half the features of 
a modern Gothic building, the designer can give no better reason 
than that it is Gothic. Ho cannot say that they are beauti¬ 
ful, for some are manifestly ugly, nor useful, for he cannot tell 
their use. Ilis best argument is tliat they must have been useful, 
because tlie Gothic in its j»rime was a natural style of architec¬ 
ture into vvliieh nothing could by any possibility have been 
admitted which was not required either for beauty or use. 

The educated and refined modern cannot be inferior in {esthe¬ 
tic capacities to his ancestors. Nay, we feel convinced that the 
beauties of Gothic architecture are more deeply and even more 
widely appreciated now than in the days in which it flourished. 
But still it can no longer be denied that a correct taste in 
these and similar Subjects is more rare than formerly. Taste 
does not now come so naturally to the uneducated. The rustic 
of Edward the Third^s time would have duly admired a touch of 
plainness whicli would only be despised by the modern igno¬ 
ramus. Yet this does not prove .that the common people of 
England possess less power of acquiring taste now than formerly; 
it only shows that a correct taste is now more difficult to acquire. 
Questions of this kind have become much more complicated 
from the variety of kinds which come under our consideration. 
Difierent styles of beauty founded on different principles perplex 
our judgment, a wider range of view makes us less dogmatic. 
The beauty of the Egyptian portico, the Indian shrine, the 
Greek temple, the Gothic cathedral are all different, and baffle 
comparison, and it is no wonder that the human mind, in which 
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novelty is a necessary element of admiration, should be distract- 
^ ed amidst such a world of riches. The man who has looked upon 
a hundred styles is much paore unfavourably circumstanced as 
regards the formation of a taste than the man who judges be¬ 
tween different specimens of one style, yet his opinion when 
formed is an evidence of much more inlcllcetual power, and tlie 
uncertainties of modern taste are as much to be preferred to 
the certainty of ancient taste, as the doubts of the modern 
educated Hindoo to tbe complaisant dogmas of a village priest. 

Further, it cannot be doubted that the wide range of our 
subjects of study excludes many wbo would in another and more 
ignorant age have been successful workers. Superficiality of 
study is the natural result of a too enlarged field, and men of 
ordinary minds are contented to follow any prophet who will 
give an opinion, when they see that the best and wisest are, 
though it be but temporarily, bewildered. Thus it is that the 
sceptic in religion is found a thorough believer in spirit-rapping. 
It is, however, among tbe compound arts, as architecture, pot 
tcry, and furniture-making, that this inability to grasp tbe * 
truth under difficulties is chiefly manifested. 'J’he pure artist 
hsLi^ a almpXer beaIt ideal Uy contemplate. His height of excel¬ 
lence is one for all the world. The consequence is that, though 
modern discovery and modern thought have placed stumbling- 
blocks even in the way of the painter and sculptor, and thrown 
them back in despair on nature pure and simple, tbe retro¬ 
gression of fine art has never equalled that of e<;mpound 
art. The sculptor and painter have never been or felt them¬ 
selves such utter failures, as architects must in their hearts 
acknowledge themselves to ho. The Medicean Venus would not 
be out ol' place even in the Captol at Washington, but the 
Parthenon is absurd anywhere except on the A.cropolis. 

Mr. Fergusson attributes the decline of architecture to the 
fact that people now-a-days treat and study it as a fine art, 
whereas wherever it has flourished, it has been treated as a 
useful art only. Wc think that this is true with a modification. 
In our opinion it is more true to say (though even this docs 
not embrace the whole trutli)" that the reason why it has declined, 
both amongst professional architects and amateurs, amongst 
people of the greatest sesihetic capabilities as well as amongst 
people who have scarcely received a liberal education, is because 
the art is compounded of two separate principles which are 
seldom studied together. Whilst one set of architects confines 
itself to bare utility, the other refuses to acknowledge any 
object but simple beauty. No honest attempt is made to com¬ 
bine the two. We do not say that in England sugh attempts 
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have never been made; but certainly the movement has not 
exteniled t o India. But into the causes of the decline of architec- , 
f lire, vve shall enter moj'e deeply further on. 

Let us try to find out some of the prinei])al Paulis in an Indian 
Gothic church of the kind that abounds throughout Lower 
Bengal, and of which every render must have seen examples. 
Let us seek for them not as Goiiuc purists, not even as people 
who have ever seen areal Gothic church and learnt to admire 
its picturesque outline and its luiautiful detail. Let us come 
simply as people who are to pay for a large building in which 
we intend to sit, and at wliich we and every one will he 
compelled to look ; a building wliich we .'ire anxious should be 
beautiful and at the same time eonveliieut, which should be very 
lasting wi I bout being ruinously expensive. Let us in fact view 
it merely in au enlightencil economic spirit, such as should 
animate tho Government or the public when it undertakes works 
of this kind. 

The first fault is that all the roofing of tlic structure is com- 
• posed of wood, the most destructible of materials in this conntrv. 
But In the verandahs and the porch the wood is often the only 
support to a considerable quantity of superimposed brick-work. 
We have most of ns seen the beams bending under its weight, 
the masonry .above cracked and displaced, and the roofs leaking. 
Sometimes the he.'im gives way altogether and seiiously weakens 
and •shakes all contiguous parts. It is almost impossible to 
change a beam in sueli a position without risk of damaging the 
masonry resting on it,—which is not even constructed in the 
form of a fiat arch to relieve the frail support. Sucli a structure 
is, economically speaking, the very worst possible;—where wood 
and masonry are to be combined, the latter should clearly bo quite 
independent of the former. A brick tower with .*i wooden steeple 
is a good and often ornamental structure, but what should we 
say to a wooden tower with a brick spire? Even in St. Paul’s, 
where Sir Christopher Wren sacrificed every thing (cxcej>t beauty 
of outwai’d form) to lightness, and the large dome is made of wood, 
whilst the small cupola above is of stone, a brick cone within 
the wood-work forms the real though concealed support of the 
latter f and as if ashamed of such expedients he has carefully 
coni|e^led the wood. Yet in Calcutta not only our private 
ho^es, hut Government buildings, the palace of the Viceroy, 
even the churches, are all so constructed, that portions of the 
Avails rest on a foundation which vibrates with every salute 
from Fort William, which warps, expands, or contracts witli 
eveiy change of temperature, which is always, if we may use 
jjifiich an expression, in a state gradual giving-way. It is 
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absolutely impossible that brickwork, resting- on sucli a base, 
siiould remain sound for a day. As moreover wood is more 
•perishable than brick, .such a method <»f construction is, in 
effect, to reduce the more permanent fuul expensive material to 
the level (as regards durability) of llie less. Tt would be lar 
better and‘cheaper to build with wood alone; while as regards 
/beauty, it is absolutely impossible that a mass of cracked brick 
wall, resting oii a bellying plank, should he beautiful, or even 
neat. It is slovenly, mean, and unscieniifie. 

There is one building, and only one building, we imagine, in 
the world, of any architectural celebrity, whicli lias been built 
partly on a method of construction resembling this, and 
though that building is the youngest of three all resembling 
each other except in this one respect, it is the only one 
which has become a ruin. We refer to the Tcmi)lc of the Sun at 
Kanarak, commonly called the Black Pagoda. Its ruins form 
one of the most impressive sights in India; Egyptian in their 
contour and magnitude, Hindoo in richness of detail, they 
haunt ilie imagination of every one who beholds them. So 
vast arc thi‘y, and apjiarcntly so solid, that their present condi¬ 
tion is iHually attributed f.o au cartliqiiake. In all probability, 
however, it was merely owing to Ihe faulty construction of the edi¬ 
fice. The builder, intent on making a larger structure than the 
rival tom])les at Poorec and Bhobaneswar, and, unacquainted with 
or rejecting the aicli, was iinalile to find stones large enough for 
the Hat interior ceiling which underlies the hollow pyramidal outer 
roof of the temple. He therefore stretched long iron bars across, 
and on these placed the ceiling of huge and heavy stom‘s. These 
iron Ixirs tliirty feet long must, by their expansion and con¬ 
traction, have worked their sockets loose, probably cracki||jgthe 
whole building. At last i,hey fell with their ponderous load, 
bringing down three quarters of the temple at the same time. 

Langora, (the builder), liowever, used iron in such masses as 
made it, in his day, a not ignoble substitute for stone. He 
would have despised wood. 

It is to be hoped that the superposition of masonry tin wood¬ 
work in jmblic ))inldings will not any longer hold its ground 
ill India. Even in private buildings in which the only econo¬ 
mical condition attended to is mere cliea{)ne8s of first cost, it is 
essential for the safety of the occupants that the weight on the 
beams should be les.sened as much as possible by relieving 
arches. These might be of any pitvdi, and would in the hands 
of a man of taste and architectural feeling, become a jileasing 
feature in a design, perhaps the origin of a new style of Indian 
domestic architecture. „ ,, 
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The construction of the roof is a shade better tlian that of 
the veraiidali. Tluj ordinary flat Indian roofs under certain 
circumstances are not without their advantages. Where, foy 
instance, it is the custom of the occupants of a house to spenc’ 
the evening on its roof, as it is in the North-West, and even 
amongst natives and Eurasians in Bengal, a flat roof is conve¬ 
nient, and no flat roof is so casiljr constructed as with beams of 
wood. But consider their defects. They always need repairs; 
they sometimes fall down on the heads of the unhappy occu- 
j)ants. They arc neither safe, watertight, durable, nor beautiful. 
Their simplicity is their only rceo'mraendation, and in reality 
that simplicity is only barbarous. It is quite unworthy of a 
scientific nation. It is perhaps architecture, but it is of a rude and 
uncultivated kind. Yet we not only allow our houses to be 
])uilt in this manner to our constant inconvenience, but actually 
allow its intioduction into monumental edifices. 

The manner in which the construction of the roof of a large 
Indian eluirch or public building is effected, is indeed almost 
childish in its utter rejection of skill or knowledge. In the 
largest of the Calcutta churches, the supports of the roof are the 
same simple beams laid from wall to wall which are to be 
found in every cook-room, and the use of tie and truss would pro¬ 
bably have been rejected as undignified by the architect, though 
they w<nild have enabled him to widen his church and give it 
a. far stronger and more durable covering. By a good arrangement 
of subordinate parts a pleasing effect could doubtless have been 
produced. It is true that in Calcutta the churches are chiefly 
in the Grecian style, and though no one knows how Greek 
temples were roofed, the architects probably thought that flat¬ 
ness ^s a necessary character; hut in the Mofussil, in so-called 
Gothic churches, what are we to say of a horizontal roof with¬ 
out a break iu the monotony of the beams, except that it is as 
opposed to the spirit of the style, as it is expensive \ that it is 
originally liable to destruction, intrinsically ugly, and inconveni¬ 
ent where space is required? 

The b^adth of Indian churches built on this plan is limited 
by the length of procurable beams. They are consequently, 
for the most part, inconveniently long and. narrow. 

The most important part then of the structure of Indian 
puldic bujldings is essentially of a bad nature, and we are inclined 
to believe that, until the mode of constructing and supporting 
roofs is changed, no satisfactory public buildings will be pro¬ 
duced. In architecture not of a monumental character, much 
instruction will probably be obtained from the constructions for 
,|^way purposes now being carried on-all over the country. 
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As regards for instance the legitimate use of iron in the various 
forms of which it is susceptible, the use of many kinds of tiling, the 
'j*tomposition of bricks, and the best modes of }>r()tectiug them 
flbm the influences of the climate, many useful hints may be 
pfeked up for the manifest and considerable improvement of our 
domestic buildings. But for buildings which are designed as 
monuments, for churches, town halls, courts of law, public, hospi¬ 
tals, palaces, and memorial halls, no mere engineering works 
can serve as examples. On the contrary their exclusive study is 
likely to mislead. For as we asserted at the beginning, it is 
from the separate contemplation of the useful and of the beautiful 
in architecture, which has rendered it difficult to combine 
the two qualities, so that'neither slmll he sacrificed in the least 
degree to the other, that modern architecture has so grievously 
suflered. 

As regards the advance of Anglo-Indian architecture, perhaps 
the most disheartening circumstance is the complete or almost 
complete neglect to study the remains of Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan works in India,—the neglect, we mean, to study them from an 
architectural point of view. These works are acknowledged by 
all to be most beautiful. They are sketched and sketched again 
by enthusiastic artists. Their loveliness, unlike the more recondite 
charms of Greek buildings, is appreciated by the most unculti¬ 
vated as well as the most refined. As studies for an artist, 
every painter acknowledges their worth, yet architects treat them 
generally with profound contempt as studies of building. Until 
Fergusson extolled the construction of the dome of the tomb of 
Mahomed at Bijapur above all the domes of Christendom, no 
one ever thought about the matter. Nor even since that time 
do we suppose that any architect has ever thought it worth his 
while to go and see it, or even obtain its measurements. Of the 
causes of this carelessness, it is unnecessary to speak ; let it be 
suflicient to say that an indifference to comtruction has pervaded 
all our study of foreign styles of architecture, however rich 
in tins respect. 

If then it bo granted that the Anglo-Indian style of roof¬ 
ing is faulty, and if it be averred in excuse that it is difficult 
to find out any other adapted to the climate; that English 
methods notoriously fail, and that the best Engineers are at their 
wit’s end; how extraordinary must be the prejudice which 
refuses to search through the length and breadth of India 
for examples of a better style. If our own style were all that we 
could desire, graceful and elegant, yet not to be cavilled at by the 
most practical Engineer for inherent weakness, unnecessary 
weight, waste of mechanical power, or need of constant repair ; 
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we might yet, for mere variety's sake, for the sake t>f engrafting 
one new beauty on our almost perfect style, borrow hero and there 
an idea from the ei-ections of the former dynasty. But can 
really with complaisance spread our dreary flats of mud an 1 
tiles near the marble s])lendours of Shah Jehan ? Can we, in des¬ 
pair for a roof, as we are, afford to despise the roofs of Bijapur ? 

The buildings of the Mahomedans in India are precisely of 
the kind of which wc so much need examples. They are most of 
them public buildings built for ornament as well as use. They arc 
necessarily adapted to the climate, for they are the productions 
of artists who have known no other, and wlio were unbiassed by 
the sight of buildings in any Nortlu'rn style. They are of 
immense solidity and strength, and of* singular beauty. Their 
study in India, then, seems to be imperatively required from 
all who wish to improve modern Anglo-Indian architecture, but 
it must be understood that this study should not be of the form 
alone or chiefly. It is the anatomy of the construction and the 
principles of its decoration from which we have especially fo 
learn, and which wc should diligently study till they are com¬ 
pletely mastered. This is no easy task. Many will fail before 
they accomplish it. It has hardly as yet been begun. 

It is, however, the only kind of study from wbioh the slightest 
good can he expected. It. is no new thing to have studied more 
or Jess superficially the forms of Mussulman architecture and 
decoration. The Ochterlony Monument, the little kiosks at 
the corners of the tank on the Maidan, are familiar exam])les 
of what can be achieved in this way. They are only fit to he 
laughed at, j’^et the people who built them w'ere probably far 
above the average in taste. Captivated by some Maliomedau 
building, or perhaps by the forms of the style generally, they 
did their best to reproduce it. But this method is always un¬ 
successful in art, as in science. It is principles and not ap¬ 
pearances that must bo gi*asped, and as those principles arc 
of universal applicability, they will never lead us into incongruity. 

The points, then, to which the student should direct his atten¬ 
tion, are not so much the peculiar curve of a dome or arch or the 
elegant turn of a moulding, the rich arabesque of a window, 
or the light grace of a pendentive. These things may furnish 
him with hints, perhaps, indeed, inspire him with lines and com¬ 
binations of lines of beauty such as he never dreamt of before. 
But they can none of them bear transfer, as they are, without 
in^ngnhty. They must all be, as it were, absorbed and re¬ 
coined by the architect who wishes to make good use of 
them. At first especially the forms should be avoided. The 
etudent should restrain himself, and be ascetic in respect of 
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** them; Ills eye refusing to be captivated by outward appear¬ 
ances must look through them to the generalities beyond,—the 
X«j^thod of employing colour in the blaze of an Indian sun, or 
iiJUhe gloom of Indian shade;—the admission of light, in other 
jT^rds, the great subject of window apertures;—its exclusion, 
or the questiofn of shutters;—the protection of the edilico from 
wind and rain, from heat and cold;—the most effective points of 
ornament and plainness under the conditions of the (ilimate;— 
tliese are some of the points which it would be most useful 
for us to know, and about which wc arc most lamentably ignorant. 
These are points moreover which the Mahomcdan architects 
know perfectly, and were able to treat in the most ornamental 
and elegant manner eonceivalJe. 

But it is not merely in India that instruction in Anglo- 
Indian architecture is to be obtained. In all countries wliere 
the climate more or less resembles India, hints may be obtained, 
and even principles struck out. The Egyptian and Hindoo 
archite<iturcs arc of the least use to us, betaiuse their principles 
of construction arc so primitive, and conse(iuently so wasteful 
and expensive, that we, as a scientific and civilized nation, could 
never adopt any of them with propriety. But even from these, 
as regards decoration merely, immense results might be gained 
from careful and conscientious,study. 

But it is ill Italy and Spain tliat the architect who is desirous 
of adapting the Gothic style to India, may jierhaps find most 
easily what is required for his purpose, wliether for public or 
jirivate buildings. To those who have seen the arcades of Italy, 
so exactly what our verandahs sliould he hut are not., it seems 
wonderful that such a feature has not found its way here, or rather 
that, having once been inlrodticed by the Maliomedaus, it should 
subsequently have hecii rejected by the English. 

As regards the Gothic of England, though it has departed 
furtlier from a Southern type, it still possesses many features by 
no means to be rejected in a hot climate. It is, however, strange 
that in Indian imitations none of these peculiar 1‘ealnres are ever 
admitted ; whilst the parts which could best be dispensed with— 
the large windows, for insLanee,—are considered essential. 
One obvious cause of failure arises from the taking lor ex¬ 
amples buildings of the later and more llorid stylos. When the 
structure is to be plain, as most Indian churches necessarily 
must be, it is evident that the llorid model will lose more ivi 
copying than the unornamented one. 

The cause of the decline of architecture in modern, times is a 
problem for the solution of which many difterent theories have 
been proapunded. It cannot be doubted that it is connected 
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with that decline of taste which the most civilized nations 
**’euerally are to their shame compelled to a<jknowledge. It is 
only lately that it has been suspected that this decline in 
is in any way connected with deficient study. The fact taij^t 
the simpler and more barbarous nations display a purity vn 
matters of taste, quite unknown amongst ourselves, prevented 
what is undoubtedly the truth from being recognised. But 
in fact, it is the vast, variety and diversity given to art by the 
genius of modern civilization which has been the cause of the 
failure. Whilst the range of study has almost infinitely increased, 
men have been content to follow a few rules handed down them 
froru an age of fewer requirements, and wlien these have failed, 
or are found not to apply, were fain to give up the attempt in 
despair. Worse than this, seeing that, with their present know¬ 
ledge or want of knowledge of principles, it was quite impossible 
to impart beauty to the works of the age (we are not speaking 
of pure art), those were left altogether unadorned, and with regard 
to those works in which the element of adornment is absolutely 
essential, an attempt was made to produce them all in such strict 
imitation of ancient models, that the old canons and rules of 
taste might apply to them in their integrity. 

Had men but perceived that the scope of the mixed arts 
must be continually increasing with advancement; and that as 
it increased it behoved them to dig deeper and deeper for princi¬ 
ples, we .should not have to complain of that vast interval between 
the beautiful and the useful, which it now seems so difficult to 
bridge over. 

For us now at any rate there is only one course; deep and per¬ 
severing study, directed to the very roots of the matter, is the only 
means of making up for the idleness or folly of our ancestors. 
Tlie educated and refined of a former day, astonished and some¬ 
what disgusted, with the sudden steps by which the useful arts 
were then progressing, feeling no sympathy for that progress, 
refused or neglected to co-operate. We who see with clearer eyes 
should not content ourselves with regretting their blindness, 
but do our best to search into the principles of beauty and the 
modes of applying them. But we may be sure that we shall 
require to do this, work quite as hard, and genius quite as 
brilliant, as have been expended in the material improve¬ 
ments of the last two centuries. There must be a Newton, 
Watt, Stephenson of architecture, as well as thousands of 
assisting workers before the aesthetic and the merely useful will 
go hand ill hand. 
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W hen the Government of India, in 1861, called for reports 
on the conduct and character of Competition Civilians, 
there was a general feelinj^ that the enquiry was made before 
the time was ripe, and before any decisive answer could be given. 
This was reasonable enough, for the oldest Competitioners had then 
only seen four years of service, and the disturbances of 1857-58 
had in most cases interrupted the regularity of their work. But 
the same objection was less reasonably urged last year against 
Sir Charles Trevelyan's attempt to review the results of the 
system, and to supply a remedy where it might be found to 
have failed. Even now discussion of the matter is generally 
deprecated; and on this subject, so important to the future welfare 
of the country, the Government has had less opportunity of 
learning how public opinion stands, and what is to be said for and 
against it, than on almost any other of the great changes of system 
and procedure which came in with the Mutiny. We think this 
reticence is as mistaken now as it formerly was reasonable. So 
far as it arises from a dislike of canvassing the merits of individuals, 
and j)itting class against class, it is creditable to the Indian Press; 
but if a system which has been in force for eight years is not ripe for 
discussion, when will it come to maturity ? The weightiest argu¬ 
ment against Mr. Gladstone's admirable Insurance Bill has been, 
that if any fault exists in a scheme which looks so well, we 
cannot find it out till about twenty years have passed. It would 
be a grave objection to any system of selecting Government 
servants if it were held that criticism was premature till an 
equal period had elapsed. In every violent change the presump¬ 
tion is that some errors of detail have been committed which 
further experience will remove. But if experience does not 
begin to assume a definite form for fifteen or twenty years, 
those errors are in danger of being perpetuated. This is the 
position to which we are reduced by the argument that the Compe¬ 
tition system cannot be fairly judged till its men rise to the 
higher posts, of Magistrates and Commissioners. We allow that 
faults in the system will be brought into stronger relief then than 
they can be now ; but we think a tolerably clear conclusion 
can be attained at present. Under-Secretaries, Joint Magistrates, 
Assistant Commissioners, have opportunities of showing their 
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capacities and idiosyncrasies as well as oiBcials higher in rank; 
and if they could be fairly and exhaustively compared against 
their equals from Haiteybury, it should be easy now to strike th^ 
balance^ and to foretell how the comparison would run if the nw 
men had had time to rise to the highest posts. 

To make such a comparison is no easy matter even for a 
Government which has the fullest information before it, and it 
is impossible for a single writer to pretend to exhaust the subject. 
A true result can only be obtained by a large induction from 
individual cases, and in a country so vast as India, few men 
can boast a personal acquaintance wide enough to enable them 
to lay down a general opinion respecting a class. Official reports 
on such a matter are too much constrained by the fear of 
publication and of giving offence, to be thoroughly trustworthy. 
It is on this account that we should welcome a brisker discussion of 
the subject, and that not so much in the Presidency newspapeia 
as in those of the Mofussil, which, if the literary excellence they 
attain to is not very high, are able to afford much useful in¬ 
formation. 

Before the first Competition Civilian lauded in India, the 
system was supported by this Review,* and we have not seen any 
reason to withdraw from fhe position we then took up. Since 
that time both tlie system and the men have been criticised, 
sometimes bitterly, sometimes in a fair and candid spirit, and 
changes of detail have been proposed by one of the most hearty 
and influential supporters of the Competition principle. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. We propose in this article to answer such of the 
criticisms as seem to require an answer, and to discuss the 
reforms and changes which have been suggested. 

The official duties of a Civilian bringing him chiefly in contact 
with natives, while his private and personal life is known chiefly to 
Europeans, it is natural that unfavourable criticisms should touch 
more on his personal qualities that on the way he performs his offi¬ 
cial functions. Strictly speaking, his duties are too various and 
many-sided for this distinction to be tenable, but we use it as 
expressing roughly a division of interests, the broad difference 
between which is obvious enough, although the line of demarca¬ 
tion may be hard to draw. The question in the one case is. How 
does he work ? Are his decisions sound, his reports concise and 
full, his enquiries exhaustive ? Does he familiarise himself with 
native dialects, habits, and ways of thinking ? 

In the second case it is, Has he been trained physically as well 
as mentally ? Can he shoot and ride ? 

* Calcutta MeiHew, No. LIV. Dec. 1866, p. 366. 
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Taking up the question of official duties first, we come on two 
very common objections which are singularly inconsistent with 
^ach other. One is tha^ the Competition system does not 
^Aduce men of first>class intellect and education ; the other is 
first-class literary intellect, which is the only kind that 
can be tested by examinations, would be thrown away in the per¬ 
formance of the duties of an ordinary official. One is tempted 
to confront these objectors, and request them to neutralise each 
other. 

The weak point in these criticisms is the ambiguity of the 
word Mirst-class.* In one sense you can only speak of a man 
who has gained a first-class at Oxford or Cambridge as a first-class 
man, and in this sense there arc probably only three or four first- 
class men among Competitioners, or including Dublin, five or 
six. But it was a well-known saying of a great Classical 
Tutor at Cambridge, that it required a first-rate classic to get a se¬ 
cond class; and in this application of the word there are certainly a 
large number of first-class men who have come out by competi¬ 
tion. Even if we accept literally the caustic statement of the 
Saturday Review that the University men who come out are 
mostly third-class men, still, to obtain a third class requires, if 
not a first rate, certainly a very good education, far better than 
Haileybury used to supply. Now in the strictest sense of the 
word, no one can possibly have expected that eighty first-class men 
would be found every year to fill the eighty a acancies, simply 
hecause all the first-class men of the Universities put together 
would not supply the number; and if the}'' did come out, there 
might perhaps not be found work sufficiently delicate for such 
a quantity of the finest of tools. But in the ordinary accepta¬ 
tion of the term we maintain that a very largo proportion of Com¬ 
petition men have received a first-class education, and are men of 
more than ordinary ability. More than this no reasonable per¬ 
son can have expected. 

But, granting the education and ability, our objector meets us 
with ' cui bona ? What has a proficieucy in stringing together 
‘ Greek lambics, or tiooring abstruse problems in Mathematics, 

* to do with the qualities that make a good Magistrate and 

* Judge* ? This old familiar argument can only be answered by 
saying that to pass a good examination in the studies which 
form the education of an ordinary English gentleman is a proof 
of haAring fair ability, good mental training, and a disposition to 
improve oneself; that a man who has not wasted his time at 
School or College is not likely to be an idle, useless servant of 
the Crown, and that therefore such an examination supplies a 
good test as to the nature of the raw material wldch has to be 
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worked up into an Indian Civilian. There is of course the danjjer 
of cramming'^ hut, as we shall show presently, this can be effectually 
met by the choice of subjects. ^ 

But, the objection continues, ‘ the tools are too fine for Hl'e 
* work: the duties of an Indian official are so simple that 
' raw material will do for the article: even Haileybury was too 
‘good for the work, and it cun be done just as well by young 
‘ Subalterns from the Staff Corps or Locals who left England 
‘ at sixteen, and never had any education at all to speak of.* 
No one who had at all a close acquaintance with the duties 
of a Civil Officer would endorse this view. Even under the 
old regime^ when work was rougher, less scientifically done, 
and more confined to a simple routine, tlie enormous interests 
entrusted to each officer were important enough to demand 
the best training and intellect that England could provide. 
But now the enlarged views which Government has begun 
to take of its duties and responsibilities to the country have 
greatly increased the labours of a Magistrate. Besides his 
regular work in Cutcherry innumerable offices are thrust upon 
him. He is responsible for the construction of roads and bridges 
to carry the local traffic, and he is bound to know the exact 
quantity, value, and direction of that traffic; he is head school¬ 
master, head sheep-farmer, head cotton-grower to the district j 
he is its Acclimatisation Society ; he has to attempt to improve 
the agricultural implements, the breed of cattle and horses, and the 
machinery j he has to study its history, its races, its geology, 
its antiquities and dialect. No knowledge can possibly come 
amiss to him; book-learning and handicraft alike find their uses; 
enthusiastic men have even gone to England to learn the art 
of iron-smelting, and have taught the natives of their district 
with their own hands every detail of the work. To take up one 
of these points alone is easy enough ; to do something in all or 
nearly all of them, requires an amount of system and method, a 
power of concentration, a rapidity of receptiveness, a versatility 
and agility of mind, which only the highest education can give. 
It needs a man to be a mental athlete, with all his intellectual 
muscles trained and developed to the very highest pitch of ex¬ 
cellence j and no first-class man who might pass the Competition 
Examination could be too good for that. 

But, however important these plans of improvement may be 
(and in some provinees they seem likely to eclipse the weightier 
matters'^ of the law) they are secondary to the great duty of the 
Civil Officer, the administration of Justice. And here is one 
clear benefit obtained from the education required to pass the 
Competitive Examination, for even if the average official is not 
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X better than before, there ought to be no danger of such laughable 
\mistakes and gross miscarriages of justice as did occasionally 
X)ccur. We believe that the general discredit into which Mo- 
fijisil Law has fallen, arises less from the quality of the average 
iKisions, which were good enough, but from a few ridiculous 
^d transparent errors, which have caused universal mistrust, 
every suitor feeling that it is possible that his case might 
come to be decided by that Judge, or one like him. The recur¬ 
rence of such things the Competition system ought to make 
impossihie.- In other words it ought to secure us, and we believe 
it has secured us, from incapables. 

There is another way, though not directly connected with 
their official duties, in which a first rate education tells advan¬ 
tageously. The Civil Service, as a body, with a few brilliant 
exceptions, has not done its duty to Europe in opening up the 
stores of Oriental literature, history, and science. What re¬ 
sults have been obtained have been chiefly under the guidance 
of some eminent men, such as Sir W. Jones, and James 
Prinsep, who had the power to infuse some of their enthusiasm 
into their friends, and thus became the centres of a body of stu¬ 
dents by whom great things were done. The direction of the 
* studies of almost all the brilliant oriental savans whom the 
Civil Service has produced, such as Mr. H. T. Colebrook, Sir 
W. Macnaghten, Sir. H. M. Elliot, and the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, may be directly traced to the influence of 
these men. But these fires soon burnt out, and at present we 
doubt if there are ten Civilians who know Sanscrit, or five 
who know Arabic, in the Service. This is a defect which we may 
reasonably look to have remedied by some of the trained scholars 
now sent out. It is a duty which the Civil Service owes not 
only to European savans, but to themselves. No intellectual 
man can help wishing to study the history of the ancient 
civilization in the midst of which he finds himself. No zealous 
officer can fail to seize every new point of sympathy between 
himself and the native population. There are few things they 
prize more highly than an acquaintance with their favourite poets, 
their domestic habits, their mythical genealogies and religious 
belief, because these things show an interest in themselves and 
in what they hold most precious. It is easy to sneer at native 
science; but the more educated the Civilian is, the more he will 
care to study that which stands in the place of education to 
the native. , 

We have said enough on the general question of the ad¬ 
vantage of a first-class education in the perforraapce of official 
duties; and we must turn to the particular andjj^ractical ques- 
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tion,—^whafc effect has the education of Competitioners had on / 
the performance of tlieir official d.uties ? Are they better or* 
worse officers than their predecessors? On this point it il' 
somewhat difficult to speak, as we can only give the impressi<^ 
of a single person, in a matter where hundreds of people ha^ 
formed judgments, some of which must necessarily differ from 
our own. We believe, however, the general opinion to be that 
on the whole the Competition men, as Assistants or Joint Ma¬ 
gistrates, are superior to the average of their jiredecessors. For 
one thing they work harder and begin to work earlier. In 
former times an Assistant was not expected to do any work 
at all for the first year or two, and it was thought sufficient for 
him to put in an occasional ap}>earanco at C^ntelierry and sign 
some papers, in the intervals of whist and shikar. Now the 
Competition Assistant sets to work the day he arrives with a 
relish and spirit which positively appals the well-regulated minds 
of Judges and Commissioners of the old School j and as there 
are hut few cases which fall within the powers of a young 
Assistatit, the Magistrate to whom he cries for more work would 
often be glad to set him, like Michael Scot’s Demon, to spin 
ropes out of sand. Indeed this hunger for work is ratlicr a^ 
characteristic of all the Competition men, who are sadly given 
to neglect the maxim of ' Point de zPlel The same spirit 
shows itself often in a feverish anxiety to be getting on, a dis- 
ap[>ointrnent at the want of promotion, and a tendency to 
grumble at other men’s getting it. They seem to think that 
all life is to be a Competition for place, and to forget that they 
belong to a decorous seniority service where every thing comes 
by waiting for it. But as w'orkmcn, we believe the opinion of 
those best-qualified to judge to be, that their average is, on the 
whole, superior to the average of their predecessors, certainly 
in quantity and perhaps in quality. At any rate it is generally 
allowed that they have no such absolute had bargains among 
them as occasionally crept through Ilaileybury; and this wo con¬ 
sider to be an immense point gained. But it is in the Secre¬ 
tariat that the Competition men have chiefly distinguished 
themselves, more than in ordinary District work. Indeed, it is 
probable that Government, with a view to encourage the new 
system, chose a larger proportion of the Competition men of the 
first years, than was quite fair to their Haileybury contem¬ 
poraries. 

Next we turn to what we have called, as separate from the 
oJUicial qualities, the personal qualities of the new men, that is, 
gentleinanliiiess, good fellowship, physique, athletic habits, &c. 
This side of the question has been much more keenly discussed 
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k than the other, because these are the qualities which make thein- 
^elres felt in ordinary society, and of which the writers in news¬ 
papers have most opportunities of judging. It is on this point 
^|t we think criticism has not been quite fair, and the slight 
^^udice which existed against the change of system has shown 
itself. There has been a tendency to compare the best specimen 
of one side against the worst of the other, to add together all the 
separate good qualities of the former class, and to expect them 
combined in every member of the new class. Because most 
Haileybury men were well bred,manyhad attractive manners, many 
could shoot, and many could ride across country, it was sup- 
])osed that every Competition man ought to possess all these 
accomplishments and advantages, and that to show that some 
men did not possess them was to prove the new system a failure. 
Amusing but unauthenticated stories were circulated and accepted, 
and your friend who told you, ' A Walla did this’ or a ^ Walla said 
Mliat,’ considered himself to have proved the case against the 
Wallas,^ forgetful that his story might possibly be capped by 
wliat a Haileybury man had done and said. Only a service which 
was perfectly immaculate could have ventured on this line of argu¬ 
ment, and the sangre azul of Haileybury was not entirely free 
from black sheep. 

Another error which weakens the elfect of this class of cri¬ 
ticisms consists in their frequently passing the line which divides 
private from public life. With the former we, at least in the 
present article, have nothing to do : so long as Ci^^lians perform 
their duties it matters little to the world at large who their 
fathers are, or how many times they get thrown in riding after 
the Bobbery Pack of the station. We do not mean that their duties 
are confined to official functions and CutcheiTy hours, for work 
in India seldom leaves them much leisure to themselves ; as inse¬ 
parable as atra cura^ though we hope more tolerable, it sits 
behind them in their morning ride, and drives back with them 
in their buggy from Cutcherry. But such matters as can be 
shown to be unconnected in any way with a Civilian’s duties, 
either directly or constructively, may safely be left out of the 
argument. 

Riding for instancje. On this subject perhaps more nonsense 
has been talked than on any other. You will hear it said that a 
Magistrate who is unable to ride is unfit to be a Magistrate; 
and lively writers dilate on the perilous adventures of a Civilian’s 
life and the frequent necessity of being able to ride across coun¬ 
ty as the crow flies, taking hedge and ditch on your way to 
capture some noted dacoit, or put down some incipient rebellion. 
The mutiny, with its wonderful episodes of excitement and adven- 
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ture, is probably responsible for a greal deal of this style of talk- 
])iit in calmer and moi*e peaceful times, what amount of truty 
is there iu it ? What necessity is there for the Assistant -n’ 
the Magistrate of a District to bo able to ride ? 

We think it may fairly be answered that, as a gcner^ 
rule, putting special cases aside, no necessity whatever exists. 
The tranquillisation of the country, and the division of labour, 
have removed most of the causes which made riding essential. 
Formerly a Magistrate would go out to investigate a case, or lo 
arrest a prisoner; now he is able to leave that work entirely 
to the Poli'^‘ 0 . In the very rare event of an hienle occurring, he 
would almost need only to ride at a foot^s pace along with 
the men he took out to quell it. If he takes exercise for liealLh, 
ho finds walking exercise far more useful than riding; if he 
goes out iu tents iu the cold weather, he can walk his marches 
from one camping ground to another. The rapid spread of 
roads and railivays has enabled him in many districts, and 
will in time enable him in all, to make sudden tours of iffspecition 
through his district in a first-class carriage or a dogcart. In 
short, riding is essential to the ])crformanee of no part of a Ma¬ 
gistrate’s duty; and if instances were worth anything, we could 
give a long list of men from Sir Charles Metcalfe downwards, 
who were exeellent, even renowned, oflieers, but never could sit 
a horse. Of course, riding is an advantage, like every other 
accomplishment; but at most all that can be required is the 
power of sitting on a quiet hack and cantering along an easy 
road, and this we believe any one can acquire who chooses, 
and, as a matter of fact, almost every Competition man 
has acquired. Anything beyond that is a pleasant superfluity of 
skill. 

So again as to shooting, it is supposed that by this pursuit we 
support our national prestige, and impress on the native mind 
a belief in our skill, energy, resources, and physical strength. 
It may be allowed that natives do respect such tiger-shooting 
feats as Outram’s, though even here we suspecit that the wish 
is father to the thought, and we have heard old Sliikaries tell 
stories of native apathy and refusal to give information, which 
lead us greatly to doubt their admiration. But the ordinary 
sport ot the more civilised ])arts of India is confined to hares, 
partridges, and antelope, in a contest with whom the victor can 
hardly ])ride himself on his pluck. Even our tiger-shooting 
we do on elei)hants, and a man in an open country with a good 
liowdah rnay laugh at a wilderness of tigers. The most that 
can be said for shooting, as affecting a Civilian’s duties, is that 
it takes him off beaten roads and to out-of-the-way places where 
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vhe may hear of things, to his advantage or otherwise, which he 
\nay not hear in any other way. But this also is one of the 
g^at advantages wlilch walking has over riding, as it is very 
Jirard for a native on foot to keep up a conversation with a ' Ha- 
on horseback. 

We must not be understood to undervalue physical skill and ath¬ 
letic pursuits as a training to the mind. We are at present consider¬ 
ing them as an end, hot as a means; that is, we maintain that these 
habits when acquired, do not of themselves assist a Civilian in per¬ 
forming his duties, but are tlieir own sufficient reward. A Civilian 
is not a better officer^ because he can ride, though he is a better 
man, because he has learnt to ride. Of two men, the one whose 
muscles .'ire developed, whose body is supple, who has mastered 
a difficult accomplishment, whose health and digestion are good, 
who secs that there is a world beyond the desk and the book¬ 
shelf will, cmteris paribus, he the better of the two. So far as Com¬ 
petition has been guilty of producing physical incapables, they 
might he pitted against the Ilailcsybury mental incapables, though 
th<j comparison would, in our opinion, be a very unequal one. 
Bui the number of such incapables must be very small, and 
we do not think the Competition men, out of Bengal Proper, 
(of which we know little,) have been found deficient as a body in 
this respect. The education of an ordinary English gentleman 
should preclude such sheer physical deficiency, and although tlie 
Competition Examination, as at present arranged, does not per¬ 
haps secure this, we think that with the alterations which we 
shall propose further on, it can hardly fail to attain that end. 

We conclude then that the qtiestion of physique and athletic 
habits is almost beside the present matter of discussion: for 
the man in whom, these habits are most developed, is not the 
better officer on that account, but is only advantaged in bis 
private capacity by Laving pleasures and pursuits which others 
have not, while the man in whom they are least develooed will 
still have enough of them to perform all his duties with satis¬ 
faction and success. 

The want of gentlemanliness is the point on which Competition 
men have been more attacked and crit^ised than on any other; 

* and probably there must be some truth Wtlie aceusatiou—so much 
smoke could not he engendered without fire. But the word 
itself is so vague and is capable of so many widely different 
meanings according to the sentiments of the speaker that it is 
important to discriminate between them, and to show which of 
them are cognate to our argument and which are irrelevant. 

There are two widely different senses in which the word is 
used, (and we cannot too carefully distinguish them) according 
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as gentlemanliness is shown in the manners, or exists in the 
heai*t. Of the two it is clear that gentlemanliness of the heart 
is far the most important. This is what we call 'aNaturei^s 
* gentleman/ a man truthful and honest, brave, unselfish, and 
• tender to the weak. When Mr. Tennyson draws the picwc 
of his lamented friend, he paints him as gentle and courteous 
to all, free from narrowness or spite, or * villain fancy^— 

‘ And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman 

But these qualities are secured to * us by no rank and by no 
education j even Royalty itself could not save us from a most 
cruel and cowardly example of a character the very reverse of 
this. Such persons, though rarer than most men think, do exist, 
and neither Haileybury nor Oxford nor sixteen quarterings could 
neutralise them; a few of them would be enough to destroy the 
good name of any service, but we have not heard that Compe¬ 
tition men have been considered wanting in such essential qual¬ 
ities as these. 

The question involved is then the minor one of a want of 
gentlemanly manners j and the charge brought against Compe¬ 
tition men is that, coming from a lower rank of social life, they 
show that pettiness of thought which Mr. Thackeray satirized in 
his descriptions of the worship of the Peerage, combined with 
a brusqueness and self-assertion, or shyness and gancherie, which 
arise from their newness to good society. This, though a much 
less serious charge than the want of true gentlcmanliness of 
lieart would have been, is still an important matter, the more so 
as, we are told, it is keenly felt by the natives who are so quick 
to appreciate character, and so well able to distinguish between 
■ the true gentleman and the snob; so that they resent the degra¬ 
dation of being under the one as much as they delight in being 
governed by the other, and the want of gentlemanly manners 
in our future Collectors and Magistrates v^l shake the founda¬ 
tions on which the British Government rests. 

We consider this to be one of the most extraordinary delusions 
that ever obtained any sort of populj|r acceptance. It rests on 
a fimdamental misconcagj^on of native character, and is one of 
many instances which snow how little, after so many years, we 
are able to enter into the thoughts of those around us, and how 
much we need some philosophic observer, some De Tocqueville, to 
,,interpret to us a character of which we hardly possess the key. 
The native, while a keen observer of everything that directly con¬ 
cerns his own interests, is the worst observer in the world of every¬ 
thing beyond that narrow circle. We see how eagerly he watches 
the face of some great man, how rapidly he catches his meaning. 
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^liow neatly he suits his answers to the desired conclusion, liow 
Vcutely he discovers any concealed dislike to himself, and we call 
mm a keen observer. But of the face of nature, of the things 
^uat surround him on every side, he is utterly unobservant, and 
"^ifelce, in our Courts of law, a cross-examination as to locale and 
time will generally disconcert the most trathful witness, because 
he really did not observe what the time was, and where he was 
sitting, at a given period, and his perceptive powers being so 
weak, his memory is unable to recal a scene which did not im¬ 
press itself deeply on them. Now the matters in which a want 
of gentlemanly manners is shown are purely social; our inter¬ 
course with natives is purely official. A man may be a great 
offender in manners, &c. towards his fellows and equals, and yet be 
quite free of those faults towards his subordinates and towards 
natives. Indeed, the pettiness and want of independence which 
constitute Mr. Thackeray’s snobbishness, would tend to make 
a man courteous rather than overbearing to a native chief who 
came to visit him, and whose visit he would take as a high com¬ 
pliment. On the other hand it must be said that there are many 
cases of men who are most courteous in manner to their fellows, 
and most delightful companions, but who are insolent, insulting, 
and inaccessible to natives. 

It arises from their resolute, exclusion of us from all familiarity 
and social intimacy with themselves, that our intercourse with 
natives lies within very narrow and well defined limits. In 
Cutcherry we see cases, not persons; and the only difference be¬ 
tween men there beyond their capacity for work is their capa¬ 
city for keeping their temper. Out of Cutcherry, the Civilian 
sees men who come to call on him, and in a few favoured districts 
there are some men who are glad to accompany him out shoot¬ 
ing, and with whom he can be tolerably familiar; but these are 
too rare to include in a general argument. What judgment can a 
native gentleman, who comes to make a formal call, form of the 
manners and qualities of the person he visits ? He can judge 
pretty well if he is received favourably and with pleasure or not; 
but vulgarity and bad manners are things which come out when 
the person is at ease, and the attention relaxed from the attempt 
to be polite. Even the equals of the Civilian might fail to form 
a correct opinion at such a time, and yet we are, in a manner, 
always on the look-out for such things, we know them before¬ 
hand, we can tell which is a slip, and which is a habit, and the 
slightest thing is to us a symbol of great significance. But the 
native not only is not observant of these points as not concern¬ 
ing himself, but he does not know what the symbols represent, 
and he has a code of his own, far more perfect in his eyes, the 
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minute detail of which throws oar most elaborate ceremonies in¬ 
to the shade. TJiat llajpoot Tulookdar with a genealogy going 
hack to Bramlia, to whom you have done your best to be civi|^ 
goes away thinking you a perfect boor, because yon handed him 
a paper with your left hand, or because you did not snap ycfut 
fingers when you yawned. Mr. Muir tells us that a panegyrist 
of Mahomed narrated of him, as the highest praise, that he 
never looked behind him when he walked. When gentlemanliness 
and good manners depend on snapping one's fingers and not 
looking behind one, we think even the Walla who would not sit 
down before Mr, Halliday has a chance of passing with the rest. 

All natives of course can tell the relative degrees of power and 
the way in wdiich we behave to each other. They know the 
difference between the Magistrate and the Railway Engineer, 
and apportion their respect accordingly. They w^atch the mo¬ 
tions an<l tones of the Commissioner when a planter comes to 
call on him, and they interpret them after their own ideas, and 
deduce the superiority of the Commissioner, though it is quite 
possible that the planter may be the better gentleman of the 
two. Given two Collectors in adjoining districts, of equal power, 
one a thoroughly gentlemanly man, and the other not, we do not 
conceive they would know the difference; they would be able to 
tell which suited them best, but it is very possible tliat the 
vulgarest man might be the most popular. To think other¬ 
wise. to believe that they are interested in minor points of 
difference between us wbicli do not concern themselves, is great¬ 
ly to exaggerate our own importance in their eyes. Except to 
the few native gentlemen who live in or close to the Sudder 
Station, and to our own snhordinates, the changes and ehanees, 
the goings and comings, the preferments and retirements ol 
district officers are matters of the profoundest unconcern. Of 
the 600,000 or 800,000 souls who compo.se sin ordinary district, 
an active friendly Magistrate miglit perhaps sj)eak to live 
thousand, and make the actjuaintance ol‘ 500, in a year. Ilow 
<}an we hope that they will remember our names, much less 
appreciate our distinctive characters? The names which the 
j)eople love and honour, such as Cleveland’s in Sontlialistan, and 
Jonathan Duncan’s in Benares, may be counted on the fingers, 
and every district has on the average not more than two or three 
Collectors who are more or less remembered. If you ask why 
uny one was popular, you are utterly at fault. Cases can be men¬ 
tioned of men of easy temper and of sharp temper, active habits 
and lazy habits, friendly manners and reserved manners, great 
knowledge and great ignorance, who were sometimes popular 
and sometimes unpopular; and the same man has often been po- 
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pular in one district and unpopular (or rather unknown) in another, 
^ake the two g:reat representative men of the early Punjab offioials, 
a*jld examine the light in which they live in the memory of tlie 
Ifieople: the stories told of Nicholson represent him as always 
^employed in flogging ferociously every one who stood in his way, 
while ‘Uncle Abbott' must have passed his whole life timein sitting 
under trees talking to old men and patting little children on the 
back. We do not mean to say that these stories are either an ade¬ 
quate or an accurate account of the men, but they show what 
ihcir admirers believed of them, and wished others to believe. 
If Abbott had flogged and Nicholson coddled, would the result 
have been the same? It is impossible to tell, and the more one 
studies the working of the native mind the more profound is 
the discouragement which follows. At most we can only find out, 
with much research and final uncertainty, what tlie native does 
think on any given subject ; vdiat he is likely to think and feel 
under a given combination of circumstances, is more than our 
philosophy is able at present to discover. 

We may then dismiss the consideration of native feeling from 
our present discussion, and the only thing that remains is the ill 
elfect produced by a want of gentlemanly manners in the Com¬ 
petition men, on the official and non-official Europeans in the 
country. We must not be understood to imply tiuit this would 
be a slight evil. It is of the most vital importance to Govern¬ 
ment that the men who occupy its highest offices should be 
popular, respected, not prone to give offence. TJie aristocratic 
tendencies of the average Englishman make him in all cases un- 
willing to be governed by men who are not above him by birth, 
and do not belong to what he considers the classes born to govern, 
but if he feels that the men set over him are not only not 
above him but beneath him in the true social rank, the Govern¬ 
ment would become an object of contempt as well as repugnance. 
From our position in the country we all stand constantly in need 
of mutual assistance; every one of ns in every kind of employ¬ 
ment is engaged in trying to do by himself the work of twxmty 
men, and failing to do it ; much forbearance and good feeling 
are required in all the relations of life; and, to carry on this 
state of things, an amount of courtcousness, friendliness, and cor¬ 
diality, is required, which it is impossible to feel towards aman who 
is constantly treading on our corns and of%nding our finer senses. 

It is at once a curious and a delicate question to enquire what 
the facts of the case are, and how far the Competiti(m men 
as a class do offend against the rules of polite society. As far 
jis Calcutta is concerned, there can be little doubt that the 
verdict is against them. But is Calcutta a fair judge in the 
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matter? We think not, for there can be little doubt that 
Calcutta from the first entertained somewhat of a prcjudic/' 
afjainsf them, and, as we mentioned before, expected too mu^h 
of them. The existence of such prejudice, however slight ami 
however natural, would necessarily increase the shyness wAieliS 
most Englishmen bring to a new country, and would thereby 
of itself give rise to the reserve and gaucherie of which Calcutta 
complains. Haileybury men landed to find the place full of old 
acquaintances and relations, glad to receive and welcome them, 
and they naturally saw a great deal of society, and their young 
fresh spirit helped to make them very pleasant companions. 
Competition men as a rule landed not knowing a soul in the 
town, under the impression, (right or wrong,) that they were 
not likely to be cordially received, ignorant of the ways of 
the place, and not broken into the atrocious custom of forcing 
their acquaintaiice on strangers. It was unreasonable to expect 
them to be equally sociable with the great Haileybury family 
party. 

But on leaving Calcutta the complaint rapidly dies away ; 
little is heard of it from any up-country station or in any Mo- 
fnssil newspaper. The official reports which were published in 
1861 afforded a singular confirmation of this; those from Ben¬ 
gal were, as a whole, unfavourable; those from the North- 
West, with two exceptions, were favouiahle; and those from 
the Punjab and Oudh were highly laudatory. In other words, 
the less the influence of Calcutta and the greater its dis- 
lance, the more progressive the province and the harder Ihe 
work, in the same degree the Competition men are better 
thought of. 

What then can he the reasons why a class which is unpopular 
in Calcuti,a should be approved up-country? We think they 
arc not bard to find or far to seek. They are,—first, that other 
people are less fastidious, an^ secondly, that the men imi)rove. 
J n most stations out of the Presidency towns, society has hard 
work to keep itself alive, and is unable to be exclusive. In 
some places a lady is never seen, in most the residents are very 
few, and every one is glad to get a new sensation and see a new 
face. Nothing could be more cordial and hearty than the way in 
which the Competition men have, almost without exception, been 
received by their sqpiors in the Mofussil. The new comers 
therefore warm, and lose their awkwardness and reserve under 
the move genial treatmebt, and are generally young and pliant 
enough to take the tone of the society they live in. But the 
point most important to rememher is, that of all countries in 
the world India is the greatest educationist, and of all services 
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in India the Civil Service is the greatest teacher. The sense 
w)ianthority, the responsibility of governing^ tlie pressure on the 
conscience resulting from so’much power to be used ill or well, the 
f feeling of belonging to a dominant and aristocratic class, the 
*^syApathy for the oppressed, which the power to stop oppression 
induces, the self-helpfulness caused by the isolation of each 
individual, the self-reliance which arises from the necessity of 
coining to rapid decisions and of cutting the knot where it 
cannot be untied, all these excite the best qualities of the man, 
teach him self-respect and esprit de corps, give him insight into 
the solemnity of lile, and crush bj' their reality and impendency 
the pettiness of thought and the selfish self-asserting habits 
. which may often be engendered in a man who has to make his 
way upwards in the world from a low station of life. The faults 
complained of, being mostly surlace faults of manner and form, 
are cleared away by the great educating influence of a Civilian's 
life; and thus the ^ Snob’of Calcutta may become the gentle¬ 
man of the North-West. 

♦ We here conclude the comparison which with all fairness 
and carefulness we have tried to draw between the men 
sent out by the Competition system and those from Hailey- 
bury. It will be seen that we claim no advantage for the 
ibrmer over the latter, except in the matter of keeping out the 
ineapables, and of getting a larger quantity of work done. 
In respect to manners and address we should be glad if we 
could consider the new system equal to the old. The Crown 
will never have a body of servants of higher honour, more gentle¬ 
manly feeling, and greater abilities in individual cases than 
Haileybury provided for India. But TIaile 3 ’’bury, though not 
an anachronism in 18.54, became so iu 1858, for the patronage, 
which was safe in the hands of the Directors, would have been 
a political danger when transferred to the Crown. Selection hy 
competition is the principle wlifbh England has deliberately 
adopted; and a return to Haileybury has now become an impos¬ 
sibility. Our wisest plan is now to accept the general principle, 
and to ascertain as far as we can what modifleations of detail 
the experience of eight years has shown to be advisable. 

The most essential point of all is that the Competition Exa¬ 
mination should really be such as to test the previous studies of 
every competer, and should he a guarantee for his having receiv¬ 
ed a sound and good education. In our earlier remarks on the 
subject we have assumed tliat it does this, and that every Com¬ 
petitioner must necessarily be an educated man, and, therefore a 
good workman. We believe, however, that there is munh ground 
or the complaint which has latterly been very prevalent, that 
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the Examination does not secure this, and that an organised sys¬ 
tem of cramming exists, the promoters of which have taken t!ve 
measure of the Examiners, and learnt their style of questiolj^s, 
and are able to pass men through the Examination by that basest of. 
all kinds of cram, a sort of memoria tecknica wide enough td in¬ 
clude likely questions, and supersede all honest study and real 
knowledge ot the subject. If this is the case, it is indeed high 
time for considerable changes to.be made. 

The authors of the Competition scJiemc originally foresaw 
this dangei with great sagacity, and attempted to provide against 
it. They refused to devote the Examination to subjects connect¬ 
ed with India, and insisted on the impoHance of its being 
confined to the ordinary studies which the education of an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman embraces. They did this partly with a view to 
avoid cramming, and partly to prevent men from giving up their 
time to acquire knowledge which, if they failed to pass the 
Examination, would be useless to them in any other profession. For 
this cause they gave an enormous preponderance of marks to 
the three great subjects. Classics, Mathematics, and Englith 
Literature. But they added to these the many other subjects 
which it is the fashion of the present day to plaee on the 
curriculum, but wliich may be called the ornaments rather than 
the basis of a good education, modern languages, oriental lan¬ 
guages, natural sciences. On these the crammers fastened, and 
these are the branches of study which ^preparatory Academies 
^ for the Indian Civil Service’ chiefly affect. For it must never 
be forgotten that to set an Examination paper is a very hard 
work, nay an art of itself; and that it is the weakness of 
Examiners which constitutes tlie strength of crammers. Now 
at the Universities we have a class of men who are simply per¬ 
fect in the art of examining in Classics and Mathematics. 
The study of these subjects is the occupation of their lives, 
they have looked at them in *lBvery possible light and manner, 
they already know thousands of questions on them, and every 
day they are working out some problem or idea which supplies 
the material of new questions—it is impossible therefore to he 
prepared to answer their questions by any means short of tho¬ 
roughly, learning the whole subject. They are so accustomed 
to see through men that they cannot be deceived by any false 
appearance of knowledge, and they have examined such splen¬ 
did scholars that they are not tolerant of imperfection. But 
the other subjects are in a veiy different position; they are 
young and not yet popular, they must be treated gently, and 
students must not bo discouraged. If a stern Examiner plucked 
two-tbirdsof his men in a classical or mathematical Examination, 
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the number who would come up next year would be undiminished; 
but if tlie same thing were done in Natural or Moral Sciences, 
the class-rooms would be empty at once. Hence comes a toler¬ 
ation of imperfection, a kind of gratitude for even dilettante 
* study, which is ruinous to true scholarship, and profitable only 
to the crammers. Besides this, you have to draw your Examiners 
from a class of men, who though employed in studying and 
teaching those subjects, are not much emjdoyed in examining 
on them, and consequently cannot do it as ably as the Univer¬ 
sity men can in their subjects. They have not before them a 
mass of questions from which to choose, and they have not the 
constant attention of thought dirccled to inventing new ques¬ 
tions; they soon get to the end of their tether, and the cram¬ 
mers find out the style of question they ask, and teach that, not 
the subject itself. In some things the available knowledge in 
England is so low that the Examiners themselves cannot ven¬ 
ture far into the subject. We remember a distinguished scholar, 
who had just learnt enough Sanscrit to master Etymological 
difficulties, telling us that he could teach any one enough 
Sanscrit in a fortnight to floor the paper which was set in one 
of the early Competition Examinations. In the same way it is 
notorious that a mere smattering of modern languages and 
science is sufficient to obtain almost full marks. 

The originators of the system tried to meet this danger by 
giving a low maximum of marks to this class of subjects; and 
certainly it would seem that 350 marks for French were not 
excessive out of a total of 7,000. But, supposing the candidate 
to pass with only 1,400 marks, (we believe the lowest number 
in any Examination has been 1,100) and to get 700 out of these 
for a veryimperfeet knowledge of French and German, is not that 
disproportionate^ ? As matters have laluly gone, it is notorious 
that a knowledge of English literature obtained by desultory 
reading, and of French and Germiia such as may be picked up in a 
yearns travel, (none of these things requiring any of the study 
which trains the mind, or offering any guarantee that the candi¬ 
date is an educated man) have been sufficient to pass him. In 
fact, the Competition Examination which ought to be the hardest 
in the world is almost one of the easiest. 

The remedy we would suggest for this is a very simple one, 
being only a modification of what was originally intended as 
a safeguard. The object is to make the Examination harder and 
more thorough. We would do this by making both Classics and 
Mathematics a sine qud noitf in which no one who failed could 
obtain an appointment; by this we secure that the candidate 
must have had the educEitiou of an English gentleman, such as 
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the public schools and Universities afford. We would make a 
quarter of the total marks the minimum that should count, 
instead of a tenth as at present, so as to keep candidates froi^ 
reaping any advantage from stray marks gained by worthless*, 
smatterings of knowledge in different studies. And in addition 
to the necessary subjects, English, Latin, Greek, and Mathe¬ 
matics, we would allow the candidate only to take np one modern 
or one oriental language and one branch of natural science. By 
this plan of narrowing the number of subjects taken up, and 
requiring greater perfection in them, the Examination would be 
made harder, and the possession of good mental training and 
a sound education might fairly be predicated of every one who 
passed it. We do not fear that increased severity would frighten 
away candidates, for the numbers increase every year, as the 
system becomes better known, and the easiness and miscella¬ 
neous character of the Examination has been rather against it at 
the Universities, If the changes we advocate make it more 
difficult for natives of this country to pass, we cannot say that 
we should regret the result as matters now stand. We are prepared 
to admit native gentlemen as our equals, and as members of 
our governing class, when they have proved themselves fit to 
be such, but we do not wish to see the side-door of a smatter¬ 
ing of Sanscrit and Arabic opened to give them entrance 
before they are fit. 

The next great question is, what is to be done with the 
successful candidates between the time of their obtaining their 
appointments and their coming out to India. It is clear that 
their time should be devoted to studies directly connected with 
India, and t«) those especially which can be pursued in England 
better than in India. The spoken languages can certainly be 
learnt lar more easilyimand more correctly in this country, and 
unless the student has a special turn for Sanscrit and Arabic, 
it is doubtful whether the acquisition of a rudimentary know¬ 
ledge ot them will be of much good to him. The history and 
literature of the country are also much better studied in India, 
where they become far more intelligible and attractive by reason 
of the light they throw on the character of the people and the 
races^ and localities of the surrounding neighbourhood. But 
Political Economy and Jurisprudence can be studied with far 
greater, ad vantage in England, and indeed we may almost say 
that it is impossible for any one who has not learnt them there 
to learn them out here. A searching examination on these two 
subjects, with perhaps a little Indian History, should form the 
second test before the Competitioner leaves England. 

Ihe original plan was that the men who had passed the first 
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Examination should be allowed to dispose of themselves, and to 
study where they liked for the second. This has not on the 
\Yihole been found to work (yell. Life in England has great temp¬ 
tations for young men who are soon to be permanent exiles from 
‘*it,»nd the prospect of a distant Examination does not supply equal 
stimulus to the daily spur of the Tutor’s class-room. Several 
men of much promise, and who took high places in the first 
Examination, have failed to pass the second through sheer idleness 
and want of study j and many who had been educated privately 
have suffered from not knowing where to look for good instruc¬ 
tion in the necessary studies. To remedy this defect in the 
system, as well as to secure University polish and mutual know¬ 
ledge, Sir Charles Trevelyan is understood to have report¬ 
ed last year in favour of comi)elling the men to reside for two 
years at either Oxford or Cambridge, while studying for the 
second Examination. Wo think this proposal in many respects an 
admirable one, and while suggesting a few alterations in the 
details, we should welcome the adoption of the proposal as it 
stands, as a great improvement on the present system. One great 
advantage it possesses is this, that it obviates the necessity of 
discussing the suggestion that only candidates from the public 
schools or Universities should be admitted to compete in the first 
Examination. This could be at once defeated by any candidate 
who chose to enter himself at Eton or at Oxford for a single 
term; while the object which is aimed at,—that the men should 
acquire the gentlemanly tone of the public schools or Uni¬ 
versities,—is equally obtained by a residence at the University 
for two years after the Examination instead of before it. 

The alteration we advocate is that the men should be 
compelled to reside, not at any College, in either University, 
but at one particular College,—a better still, that they should 
have a College instituted solely for themselves. The latter 
suggestion was started in a very able pamphlet privately cir¬ 
culated last year, and we consider it, if practicable, in many res¬ 
pects the best plan of all. But it is no slight undertaking to 
found and establish a new College, apd unless very good cause 
was shown for it, the Indian Revenues could not be fairly called 
on to bear such an expense. The next best plan would be to 
affiliate them to some one or two large Colleges which could 
receive them without being entirely swamped by their numbers. 
By this arrangement, following the same studies, and meeting 
in the same class-rooms, they would have ample opportunity to 
become acquainted with each other, while yet they would be in 
less danger of becoming a clique, and would b#affected by tho 
general tone of the University. There might be a little diffi- 
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culty about men who had already taken their degrees, and to 
whom the discipline of constant class-rooms or lectures would 
seem irksome, but they form a very small minority, and it 
would be easy to make arrangements about details. In all pro¬ 
bability it would be found necessary to establish special Pro-' 
fessorships of Law and Political Economy for Ibis class of 
students; since the Law Lectures would require a special adap¬ 
tation to India, which would not suit the general attendants at 
the Lectures, and in both cases rather more frequent Lectures 
would be advisable than the present courses supply. 

There are two minor points requiring to be noticed, in con¬ 
nection with this proposal. One is the expense which it will 
cause to the men. Living at either University cannot be very 
cheap, and may be very dear, and this additional outlay might 
fall very hard on the sons of poor parents. But all good edu¬ 
cation is' dear in England, and we do not think that this plea 
can he urged, unless it is shown that the expense is unnecessary, 
and not, as in our opinion, essential to turn out the class of man 
that India requires. The other point is that of age. At present 
the Competitioner cannot he over twenty-two when he passes 
the fii'st Examination, and he leaves England at twentj^-three. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s pro]>osal requires that he should remain 
two years in England, aiul we consider this very important, 
for less than two years would not be sufficient either to acquire 
tlio University tone or thoroughly to master the subjects; so 
that he would leave for India at twenty-four. Wo believe 
however that tlie idea is fast losing ground that it is necessary 
to come out very young to India in order to he acclimatised 
to it. The University men who have come out in the Educa- 
lionalDepartraenthave mostly been older than twenty-four, and 
their average health has not suffered from it. Planters, who 
are notorious for their good health, do not always come to 
India young; and the Competition men who have come out hi¬ 
therto have been on an average two years older than Haileyhury 
men, and yet they have stood the climate just as well. In short, 
the only truth contained in the acclimatisation theory is that 
a man must be young enough to be fible to adopt the habits 
of the country ; we must look to prudence and natural constitution 
for the rest. Now in England every one who adopts a profession, 
whether as Lawyer, Clergyman, or what not, has to alter his habits 
considerably, and few men adopt their professions till they are 
about twyuty-five. It follows that if a man came to India, he 
would still have sufficient pliancy to adopt the ways which ex¬ 
perience has proiDunced best for resisting the injury of the cli¬ 
mate, while he will have had so much more time to com})lete 
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Ills educaiion and form his mind. We should therefore not ob¬ 
ject to see the maximum ag‘e extended to twenty-three for the 
first Examination, and twenty-five for the second. 

Anothei proposal of Sir Charles Trevelyan's which we would 
‘strongly support, is that the Language Examination in Calcutta 
should be abolished, and the young Civilians sent up country at 
once to stay there., There is no doubt that the forced residence 
in Calcutta is a great waste of time, and very unpopular with most 
men ; in many cases debts are incurred which it takes years to 
pay off, and in all cases the knowledge of the languages can be 
better acquired in the Mofussil. We would go further and suggest 
that the Examination in Languages,and the subsequent one wliich 
Assistants have to pass in Revenue and Law, should be thrown 
into one, instead of being separated as th.ey are now by an 
interval of a year or two. Modern languages are learnt best by 
being compelled, to speak them as well as to study them, and a 
moderate amount of Cutcherry would supply the necessary 
compulsion. 

We have now followed our Competition Civilian from his first 
Examination to his entry on his oflicial duties. Wehavestatedwhat 
we conceive to be his good points, and the criticisms which have 
borne upon him more hardly than fairly. We have not conceal¬ 
ed his deficiencies, and have suggested the means wdiich seem 
most adapted to their cure In this, as in all other matters 
connected with the organisation and working of the system, we 
have had occasion to speak with gratitude and praise of the part 
Sir Charles Trevelyan has taken, and the plans he has ]>roposcd. 
'I'he Competition men themselves must feel that there .ire points 
in which the system is improvable, and that it is not premature 
to discuss them. Those vvlio had most reason to regret the abo¬ 
lition of llaileybury must see that the time for recrirnination is 
]iast, and that the wisest plan is not to kick against the inevita- 
i)le, but to make the best of the present slate of things. We trust 
that on these grounds all parties will be induced to give the 
matter a full and ealhdid consideration, such as its importance de¬ 
serves. We look forward with hope to see such an expression of 
public opinion on the subject as shall induce the Secreiary of 
State to rescue Sir Charles Trevelyan's Report from the j^igeon- 
hole where it has Been buried, and to take some action upon it, 
the effect of which may be to make the Competition Examination 
more thorougn, and to give the men more knowledge of the 
world before they leave England. 
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P roprietary riyht to land founded on occupancy and labour. 

—Prior to the constitution o(‘ states occupancy appears to 
have been ihe foundation of jsroperty in land. When dwellinu- 
in the \vild.s of nature, subsisting by the chase, men claimed 
all game within the limits of a certain domain, the boundaries 
of which they themselves defined; but emigration was a tacif 
renouncement of ownership, consequently other huntsmen might 
come to the forsaken region and make it the place of their 
abode. Nomadic tribes had an exclusive right to the pastures 
in which they periodically grazed tlieir floe.ks and herds, and 
absence did not affect their claim till it had become so long as to 
make it sure they purposed not to return. The husbinulman 
acquired a riglit to all the land in the wilderness and forest 
which he cleared and brought under tillage ;*but if he afterward 
permitted it to lie uncultivated and gradually return to its 
former sterile condition, his right, which was founded on his 
labour, with the effects of that lahour passed away. On the 
rights of parents were founded the claims of' families. Before 
men assembled as communities or nations to frame laws for 
the regulation of property, nature dictated to the father the 
duty of bequeathing to his children the land made^ valuable by 
his toil. As his descendants multiplied, and the limited produe-' 
tious of their primitive abode proved in the course of time 
inadequate to their support, the necessity arose for spreading 
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themselves over a wider space of the earth; scattered abroad, 
they formed new scttlomeuts, and eventually became distinct 
bodies of people, separated from each other by territorial boui^d- 
aries and tribal names, and not unfrequently by difference of 
languajye. When persons belonging to over-crowded domains 
proceeded to colonijsc desert regions, it was with the conviction 
that (iccupancy w'ould give them proprietary rights ; indeed there 
would have been no inducement to clear the forest and till the 
ground if others could seize and appropriate the crops. The 
book of Genesis, the most venerable of records, which begins 
its narrative with the creation of the world, and contains the 
only trustworthy account we possess of the early days of our 
race, gives a striking example of the acknowledged right of 
emigrants to appropriate land not occupied by other tribes. 
When, owing to their flocks and herds being too numerous to 
find sufficient pasture, and contentions arising between their 
servants, it was no longer practicable to dwell together in bar- 
niony, Abram pro})osod. to bis ne])hew that one of them should 
remove with bis substance to another locality. ‘ Lot there’, be 
said, ' be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee, and be- 
^ tvreen my herdmen and thy herfhnen ; for we be brethren. Is 
/ not the whole land before thee ? Separate thyself, I pray thee, 
‘ from mo. If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will take the 
‘ right; or if thou depart to the right, then I will go to the left. 
^ And Lot lifted np his eyes, and behold all the plain of Jordan, 
^thatitwas well watered everywhere, even as the garden ol’ 
‘^tho Lord. Then Lot chose him all tlie j)lain of Jordan, and 
‘juiirneyod east; and Abram .dv\clt in the land of Canaan.’* 
In tlie above passage tJie right of citlior to take >vhatev|jr land 
he jdcabcd vvhicli was vacant is fully admitted. 

While the earth was common to all, the portion which each 
individual occupied for rest, shade, hunting*, pasturage, or culti¬ 
vation \vas his own as long as he chose to stay, and to have 
driven liim from it would have been a violation of the law of 
nature, j The proprietary right to land founded on occupancy 
hiis been admitted in nearly all the treaties which emigrants 
have formed with the aborigines of the countries in which they 
have settled. In confirmation of the truth of this statement 
we may refer to the treaties of Europeans with red Indians 
in the American wilds, Greenlanders, the Esquimaux, New Zeal¬ 
anders, and natives of our Australian possessions. Though the 
whites have sometimes evaded the execution of treaties, or 
only J‘)ar1:ially fulfilled them, they have never attempted to justify 
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such breaches of laith by denying the claim of the aborigines 
to the soil ; whatever reasons they may have assigned for the 
culpable course they have taken, the validity of this claim has 
cdhtinued unquestioned. 

Proprietary right of the state to the While the uncleared 

portions of the earth were almost boundless, no inconvenience 
could originate from a title to land found^ on occupancy or 
labour, but with the progress of civilization land, yielding 
the sustenance of life, rose in value, and as one citizen had as 
much right as another to unreclaimed wastes, and every indivi¬ 
dual could not devote himself to agricultural pursuits, men ap¬ 
pear to have come in nearly every country to the same con¬ 
clusion on this important subject, and made the state the pro¬ 
prietor of the soil. 

The laws of ancient Home were based on the admitted right 
of the state to the land. Originally it appears to have been 
divided into three portions, the first approprijited to the main¬ 
tenance of religion, the second to the support of government, and 
the third distributed amoug the citizens, to each of whom was 
assigned an allotment of two acres.* The Government was con¬ 
sidered lord of the countries acquired by conquest, and in this 
manner very extensive territories came into its possession. Some 
of the vanquislied inhabitants were permitted to retain their es¬ 
tates, but others were deprived of them; and of the lands tlius ob¬ 
tained, a certain portion was assigned to each individual citizen, 
and ratified to liira by the performance of religious soleir"’ties. 
Every such allotment was freehold, exempted from ta", and 
vendible; the owner luid power to dispose of it, and onvey to 
the purchaser a title of an unexceptionable character. But the 
national domains that were not thus divided, and which con¬ 
sisted chieily of waste, were held by a different tenmx They 
were let out on the condition of' paying as rent to the revenue 
one-fifth of the increase in the herds and flocks, the same pro-; 
portion of the fruit of the olive and the vine, and a tenth of 
the produce of the field. In process of time the nobility, 
acquiring much influence in the adn\inistration of public affairs, 
obtained possession of most of these undivided lands of the 
commonwealth, and showed not the least consideration for the 
classes below them. The inferior ranks gradually sank into 
abject poverty, for, as their necegsities sometimes compelled 
them to borrow money at high interest, being unable to meet 
the claims of their creditors in any other way, as was often 
the ease, they had to transfer to them the little land on which 

* The Remfxii acre, jugerum, was 240 feet iu length, and 120 in breadth, 
making 28,800 stiuaie feet. 
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they depended for subsistence. When this proved insufficient 
to meet tlic demand, they were sometimes seized and forced to 
liquidate the balance by working like slaves on the farms they 
had lost; as there was a scarcity of labourers, and land was 
of no value if not brought under cultivation, their creditors had 
a powerful motive to resort to such acts of severity. Thus 
stripped of their ancient possessions and reduced to servitude, 
a sense of injustice at length alienated their aflections from the 
government, and raised within them a spirit of hostility to 
the patrician order which vented itself in commotions that 
threatened to endanger the safety of the realm. After many 
efforts to temporize and repeated breaches of faith, the author¬ 
ities, alarmed at the anarcliy their unwise policy had evoked, 
made those changes in the law which were called for. To 
check the evil which was the subject of complaint, a statute 
nas framed appointing a redistribution of the lands, fixing th# 
quantity an individual would be permitted to occupy, and 
dividing what he possessed above that measurement among the 
plebeians in portions of seven acres. The allotments were 
limited to 500 acres; and the cattle each holder was allowed 
1o pastille oil the public commons were not to exceed 100 head 
of large, and 500 of small stock. 

Similar statutes were framed by the Greeks. That these 
laws sometimes sacrificed jirivate interests for what was mis- 
fakoi» to be the good of the public, failed to accomplish the 
designs fdv wliich tliey were enacted, and greatly retarded the 
progu'ss of agricnltn'c, will be readily eon<?e<led by all who 
liave v.iroliilly studied them. We make this reference to them 
not as an a«lmissiou of their being characterized by wisdom 
and equity, and their effects being always beneficial; but as a 
proof < hat the proprietary right to the laud was considered to 
be vested in the state. 

In China the emperor is deemed the sole proprietor of the 
soil, and the farmer holds his land on condition of paying to 
the state from one to two per cent, of the crops, or in money 
from a penny to sixpence an acre ;* but though only a tenant 
at will it is customary to allow him to retain possession as long 
as he punctually fulfils his engagements with the crown. In 
Persia also the right to the soil is vested in the king. Prior 
to the great famine, which happened during the administration 
of the patriarch Joseph, the land in Egypt appears to have been 
the property of the cultivators; but for the sustenance received 
in that calamity they transferred it to the sovereign, ex<*.ept 

* Seo Medhurst’s Chinaits State and Projects, pp. 89-70. The Muw, 
ilw Chinese acre, is somewhat smaller than the English acre. 
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ihe portion belonging to the priests, and, when let out, one-fiftli 
of the produce was conveyed to the royaJ treasury as rent.* 

The modern nations of Europe derive only a small portion 
of their revenue from the rent of lands belonging to the state. 
Out of an income of £71,490,000 the crown lands in England' 
yield only £300,000t In former times it was widely different, 
for then the sovereign, as we learn from our ancient laws, was 
deemed the sole proprietor of the soil. All lands were acknow¬ 
ledged to be vested in him, and he allowed vassals the use and 
possession of them on certain conditions, the chief of which 
were doing him homage in his courts in time of peace, and 
attending him to the wars with the stipulated retinue and for 
the number of days mentioned in the grant.J Failing in any 
part of this service the fief reverted to the king. At first fiefs 
appear to have been for a definite period, one or more years, 
•iterwards for lIic life of the feudatory, and it was frequently 
the case that his male heir, if capable of rendering the required 
service, was permitted to sq^ceed him, and in process of time 
it became usual for him to do so; but for this favour he always 
presented a donation, consisting of horses, arms, money, and the 
likeII in acknowledgment of tlie king’s proprietary right; and 
this continued to be done by the successors of feudatories even 
after fiefs bce<irne absolutely hereditaiy. The former proprietory 
right of the English monarch to the soil may be also traced in 
the forest-laws^ and tlje law of escheats§; and that the same 
right was vested in all the ancient sovereigns of Europe is 
apparent from tlje fact of the rent of land constituting for a 
long time the greater part of their revenue.** 

The United States of America claim all unoccupied wastes, 
and the proceeds from the sale of them form a considerable 
portion of the revenue. The public lands are surveyed and 
marked out into townships, measuring ^3,010 acres,tt which are 
sub-divided into thirty-six equal sections of G40 acres ; thirty-five 
of these sections arc sold by auction, and the sum realized paid 
into the treasury ; but the thirty-sixth is reserved for the support 


* Genesis xlvii. 20—26. 
f Mr. Gladstone's Budget of 1863. 

J For an account of the ceremonies of lioraage, fealty, and investiture 
used in conferring a fief, and the prescribed duties of the feudatory, the reader 
is referred to Hallam’s View of the State of Burope during the Middle 
Ages, vo!. i. pp. 168-109, and vol. ii. pp. 401, 5, C. 

11 See Blackstone’s CoTnmentarie.s on the Laws of England, vol. ii. p. 56, 
1 Ditto ditto ditto ii. p. 415. 

L ditto i. p. 303. 

o o -ifV’ produce is said to have been about one-fitth. 

See Smith b Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 38. 

'f The United StaU^s use the English statute aero. , 
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of schools in the township, and sometimes other reservations are 
made for the maintenance of colleges and universities. The 
same right is claimed and exercised in all our colonial possessions. 
The settlers purchase from the local government the lands 
which they purpose to occupy. 

According to the ancient laws which have come down to us, 
the Hindu sovereign was considered the lord of the soil, enti¬ 
tled to an equitable portion of the produce, and might punish 
the tenant whose crops failed through remissness. Manu, who 
lived about nine hundred years before Christ, says in his 
Institutes, ' If land bo neglected by the fault of the farmer 
' himself, as if he fail to sow in due time, he shall be lined ten 
‘ times as narheh as the king's share of the crop, that might 
' othemi^ have been raised; but only five times as much, if it 
' wur^he fault of his servants without his knowledge.'* In 
!fe following passage from the code the proprietary right of 
'"the sovereign is distinctly asserted :—' Of old hoards, and pre- 

* cious minerals in the earth, the king is entitled to half by 
^ reason of his general protection, and because he is the lord 

* paramount of the soil.'t That the sovereign was the solo pro¬ 
prietor of the land and exercised over it unlimited power is 
proved by ancient inscriptions in which royal grants are made 
as rewards to individuals. In these inscriptions it is recorded 
that the minerals below the ground, the herbage, wood, and 
water above it; rents and tolls, with fines inflicted for breaches 
of the law ; the earth and the sky, are given to the grantee and 
his heirs as long as the sun and the moon shall endm‘e.:{: 

Tlie portion of the crops to which the ancient kings of India 
were entitled was a sixth, or at most a fourth of the grain in 
the husk^ and, as some writers affirm, this continued to be theiv 

* Laws of Manu, Chap. viii. 243. 
t Ditto ditto 39. 

j In support of the statements made in the text, we refer the reader to a 
grant dated twenty-three years before the Christian era, engraven on copper, 
and^ found amon^ the ruins at Monghyr, of which an interesting account 
is given in the Asiatic Researches, vol. i. pp. 126-27 ; and to another inscrip¬ 
tion on a metal plate found buried in the earth at Tanna, and dated ono 
thousand and eighteen years before Christ, all the particulars of which are 
recorded in the Asiatic Researches, vol. i. pp. 363-#6. 

^ ‘ Of cattle, of gems, of gold and suver, added each year to the capi- 

* tal stock, a fiftieth part may be taken by the king; of grain, an eighth 

* part, a sixth, or a twelfth, according to the differenoe of the soil, and the 

* labour necessary to cultivate it. He may also take a sixth part of the clear 

* annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, meditial 

* substances, liquids, flowers, roots, and fruit, of gathered leaves, potherbs, 

* grass, utensils made with leather or cane, earthen pots, and all things made 
‘ of stone. Manu, Chap. vii. ISO, 131, 132. A military king, who takes 
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ebare to the close of the Hindu dynasty,* though others think 
that, though limited to this amount in the age of Manu, in subse¬ 
quent times it became larger.f At the time of harvest the Govern¬ 
ment surveyors proceeded to the fields, and in the presence of 
the farmers computed the quantity of the produce; in their cal¬ 
culations, they were aided, as well as checked, by a reference to 
the crops of former years, a record of which was kept by the 
village-accountant. The share of the crown being thus ascer¬ 
tained was received in kind, or in money. Every village was a 
corporate body, and conducted its internal affairs according to 
customs established from time immemorial, which had the force 
of laws. Whether its dimensions comprehended hundreds or 
thousands of acres of arable and waste land the boundaries were 
accurately defined. Generally speaking, the cultivation was not 
in common, each family had its separate portion of arable land, 
which it might have cleared and brought under tillage, or come 
into possession of it by purchase; but in whatever manner 
obtained only the use of the soil was acquired, and this in no 
way affected the proprietory right t)f the crown. For all arable 
land rent was paid to the state, but the village-common was 
exempt, and there every farmer was allowed to graze his cattle. 

^In times in which every tiling appeared to threaten their anni¬ 
hilation, these rural communities sustained little serious injury ; 
when monarchs were dethroned they lived through the period-of 
anarchy, managing their concerns in the usual way, till another 
government was established, to which they paid, without trou¬ 
bling themselves about the divine right of kings, allegiance 

‘ even a fourth part of the crops of his realm at a time of urgent necessity, as 
‘ of war or invasion, and protects his people to the utmost of his power, cuna- 
‘ mits no sin. His peculiar duty is conquest, and he must not recede from 

* battle; so that, while he defends by his anns the merchant and husbandman, 
‘ he may levy the legal lax as the price of protection- The tax on the mor- 

* cantile class, which in times of prosperity, must be only a twelfth part of 
‘ their crops,^ and a fiftieth of their personal profits, may be an eighth of their 

* crops in a time of distress, or a sixth, which is the medium, or even a fourth 
‘ in great public adversity; but a twentieth of their gains on money, and 
‘ other moveables, is the highest ;fax : serving-men, aitisans, and mechanics 

* must assist by their labour, but at no time pay taxes.' Manu, Chap. x. 
118,19, 20. ‘ By low handicraftsmen, artificers, and servile men, who 

* support themselves by llbour, the king may cause work to be done for a 
‘ day in each month.' Mann, Chap. vii. 138. 

* Ayeen AJebety, p. 347. Mill's British India, 4to. edition, vol. i._p. 176. 

t Mr. Bobinsou says, ‘ It appears upon the authority of Sir Thomas 

* Munvo, that in the districts of the Hindu chieftains of the Northern Circars, 
‘ descended from the ancient sovereigns of Orissa, and in other Hindu States, 

‘ the same rule of assessment prevails as in other parts of India, fluctuating 
‘ irom two to three-fifths of the gross produce.’ An aecmnt of the Land 
Revenue of British India, by Francis Horsley Itobinson, Esq., p. 18. 
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and revenue; indeed the ravages of famine, pestilence, and war; 
the breaking up of old dynasties, and the creation of new ones, 
wrought in them no radical change; the name, limits, interests, 
families, and economy of the Village continued the same through 
all the calamities and revolutions which the country experienced. 
As such corpgrations are gradually passing away, even in 
Asiatic kingdoms independent of British rule, a few more de¬ 
tails respecting them may be mentioned. The head-man of the 
village was appointed by the sovereign, but in the course of 
time, like most things pertaining to Hindus, his office became 
hereditary; on the death of the father his eldest son succeeded 
him, on obtaining the formal recognition of the crown, and, 
as the custom of applying to the Government for its sanction 
gradually dropped out of use, its acquiescence in the act was 
taken for granted; hence the office seldom passed from one 
family to another, unless the transfer was imperatively called 
for by extraordinary circumstances. The head-man was author¬ 
ized to collect the rent and remit it to the public treasury ; for 
tlie whole amount he was responsible to the government, but 
when there happened to be a defi<jit, it was met by every farmer 
paying his proportion of it, which was estimated by his rental. 
The defaulting parties had to liquidate their arrears in a reason¬ 
able time or forfeit their land. The village-chief was likewise 
required to superintend the police, settle disputes, and award 
punishments for small oifences. In all important cases he was 
aided by a court of arbitration composed of members who were 
chosen for their experience and probity, h'rom its decisions 
appeals might be made to the magist rates and judges, but they 
were of rare occurrence. 

Each rural community had power t,o levy taxes, or set apart 
particular Helds and devote the proceeds from the sale of the 
crops to the following objects, the repairs of temples, daily per¬ 
formance of religious ceremonies, oirering of sacrifices, and the 
celebration of festivals; keeping in good condition pools and 
watercourses used (or agricultural purposes; the maintenance 
of priests, schoolmasters, carpenters, smiths, washermen, bar¬ 
bers, constables, watchmen, and other persons whose services 
were occasionally necessary, such as doctors, mid wives, musi¬ 
cians, and dancing-girls. Neither Hindus nor Mohammedans, 
who are accounted respectable, dance, as to take a personal part in 
the amusement, would be considered degrading; accordingly 
they employ at^ their rejoicings professional persons, who in 
their songs, attitudes, and motions often ignore the proprieties 
of life, stimulate the lowest passions, ridicule virtuous charac¬ 
ters, and encourage the profligate in his evil courses. They 
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aro among the most jiGwcrful agents that corrupt the morals 
of society. In some districts tlie musician, instead of being 
directly recompensed by the municipality, paid a small tax for 
the privilege of exercising his art, and it was stipulated in his 
contract that no other person should be engaged, and that his 
sole remuneration should be the gratuities ot the individuals 
and families that called him to play. 

It may here be proper brielly to notice the objections 
brought against the proprietary right of the sovereign to the 
land. It is argued that such a right would be a serious disconrago- 
inent in agricultural pursuits, and would retard the well-being of 
t he peasantry and the general prosperity of the country. If justly 
exercised, though some evils might flow from it, they would 
not be of a grave character. The Icing is not empowered by the 
laws of nature or those of the realm to do what is injurious to 
his subjects, he is laid under solemn obligations to regulate his 
procedure by the principles of equity, and to have a regard in 
all he does to the real good of the j)eople over whom he reigns. 
It is possible that, while acknowledging a code of the highest 
morals, and giving expression to the most benevolent senti¬ 
ments, be may be guilty of acts of oppression; but this may 
also be affirmed of landlords wlio are iu a less exalted position, 
and the transgression of the Iuav docs not invalidate a right, 
it calls for a reined}'’ that sliall redress the grievance vvhieli 
is the subject of complaint, and such redress if not given is 
sure in the course of time to be extorted; for even when 
the administration of justice is the most defective, and the 
courts are virtually closed against the poor, thera is a point be¬ 
yond which ojjprcssion cannot go without evoking a spirit of 
resistance : when suffering becomes intolerable, men rise against 
the iiiflicters of it whether of royal, aristocratic, or plebeian 
blood, and self-interest dictates to the holders of propc'rt}'’ the 
necessity of conoediug to reasonable demands when longer non- 
compliance is likely to be injurious to themselves. There are 
of course rich persons who ohserve the golden rule, doing in all 
things as they would wish others to do to them; but, generally 
speaking, a sliding scale of morals, moving up and down with 
the change of eircurastances, is adopted, what is right is not so 
much the question as what can be done, not how much equity re¬ 
quires to be left to tenants to procure the necessaries and comforts 
of life for their families, but how much can be wrung from them. 
Some Hindu kings proceeded in this manner and reaped the 
legitimate fruits of their doings. The peasantry sank into 
abject poverty, and their numerical strength greatly declined. 
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vast tracts were thrown out of cultivation, depopulated and re¬ 
signed to beasts of prey, the revenue was not forthcoming', and 
tlje acts of violence to which recourse was had to obtain it fur¬ 
ther impoverished the kingdom. Such painful facts prove 
not that those sovereigns had no proprietary right to the soil, 
but that in the e;{:ercise of it they remembered neither justice 
nor mercy. 

While the assessment was punctually paid, the cultivators 
were not, except under very extraordinary circumstances, de¬ 
prived of their lands, and after being in possession many years, 
it became customsuy to regard them as hereditary tenants. 
Though the law never pronounced them such, the assumption of 
flic title was tacitly allowed, because it did not injure, but rather 
benefited the state by securing the constant occupancy of the 
land, and the prompt realization of the revenue. Hence arose 
the supposed power to let, sell, mortgage, or will away their 
farms. As the exorcise of this power did not affect the interests 
of the crown, it was not made the subject of inquiry, and after 
being long permitted, custom gave it something like the force 
of law, wheji to have interfered with it woxxld have been an un¬ 
wise, unjust, and perhaps a dangerous policy. From this an 
inference has been drawn that the ryots possessed a proprietary 
l ight to tlie soil, but in these transactions what was let, -sold, 
mortgaged, or bequeathed? Was it the land itself or only the 
usufruct of it ? Doubtless the latter only, for no redemption 
from the payment of rent was obtained, and consequently no 
pi’operty in the land acquired } the new tenant occupied the 
same position as his predecessor and was under the same pecu¬ 
niary obligations to fhe crown. If for religious, civil, military, 
or other services which the holder of a farm rendered, these 
obligations were annulled, it was an act of grace on the part 
of the sovereign, and the farm was thenceforward designated 
in the government records * lakhraj, * ^ a name which distin¬ 
guished it from other lands, and which freeholds have borne from 
the most remote age to the present times. 

The foregoing observations relate to the general mode in 
which this prerogative of the crown was employed, but in a 
country of such vast dimensions, and inhabited by heterogeneous 
races who held little intercourse with each other, a perfect uni¬ 
formity of practice did not prevail. The manner of conducting 
the internal adairs of states varied, but to notice every line of 
policy adopted would occupy too much of the reader’s time; one 
example may however be sufficient to prove that in regions far dis- 

* ZtoTckraj, laud which pays no rent to government, freehold. 

• F 
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tant from each otlier, the proprietary right to the soil might be ex¬ 
ercised in different ways. ' One of the principal of the Rajpoot 

* rulers of Central India^ Zalim Singh, has a revenue system 
' which, like that of his government, is entirely suited to his per- 
‘ sonal character. He manages a kingdom like a farm ; he is the 
' banker who makes the advances to the cultivators, as well as the 
‘ ruler to whom they pay revenue; and his terms of interest are 
‘ as high as those of the most sordid money-brokers. This places 
‘ the cultivators much in his power; and to increase this depend- 
' ence, he has belonging to himself several thousand ploughs, 

* with hired labourers, who are not only employed in recovering 
‘ waste lands, but sent on the instant to till those fields which tlie 
' peasantry object to cultivate from deeming the rent too high. 

* This system has, no doubt, spread cultivation, and increased the 
'* revenue ; but it has been hard upon the husbandmen.' * 

The Mohammedans, like their )>rcdecessors, claimed the pro¬ 
prietary right to the soil, and, making some changes in the exe¬ 
cutive department, adopted the system of revenue which they 
found established. Instead of seizing the farms of the van¬ 
quished, it was their general policy to leave them in undisturbed 
possession, on condition of giving a money-equivalent for the 
payment in kind of the sovereign's part of the produce. The 
portion of the crown w'as fixed according to the fertility of the 
different lands, and the value of the crops grown, and may have 
averaged one-third, f In each province the emperor appointed 
a receiver-general who was next in rank to the viceroy. It was 
his duty to realize and disburse the revenue, issue pay to the 
army and the respective branches of the civil service, cheek 
every unnecessary expense, audit all accounts, and transmit them 
to the chief financial minister at the imperial treasury. In addi¬ 
tion to the demands of the crown he had power to levy 
on husbandmen, in proportion to their rent, imposts for the 


* Memoir (m Ventral India, hy Sir John Malcolm,vol. ii, pp. 62*3. 
t The Hidaya says, ‘ This tax ought not to exceed what the land can 
^ affoi-d to pay. Our jurists have declared that the utmost the land can afford 

* to pay is one-half the produce, and more than this cannot be taken. If tho 
‘ land cannot afford to pay one-half, the Prince must take less, for to take less 

* is lawful, but to take more than one-half is unlawful.’ 

Mr. Robinson says, * The highest rent that in practice can be taken, and 
‘ then only in first-rate lands commanding a good market, is one-half the pro- 

* dnee. The average is two-thirds to the cultivator, and one-third for rent. 

* Inferior lands, or lands in thinly peopled tracts, without ready markets, give 
‘only a fourth, fifth, or a sixth of the produce os rent,* An account of the 
Land Revenue of British India, p. 19. * The sovereign’s full share is now 

* reckoned at one-half; and a country is reckoned moderately assessed where he 
takes only oue-third. Elphinstoue's JEListory of India, p. 71. 
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iKiaintcnance of priests, mosque, schools, caravanserais, high¬ 
ways, and bridges. His subordinates were responsible to him 
lor the taxes of the districts committed to their charge. Each 
of these had officers under him who, according to the written 
instructions contained in the instrument he gave them, were 
authorized for one year or a longer period to collect the ground- 
rent of a district, city, town, village, or single estate, receiving in. 
the shape of remuneration a certain percentage on the amount 
realized.* When the stipulated time elapsed, the document be¬ 
came legally void, and he might withdraw, modify, or renew it as 
the interests of the state rendered expedient. This discretionary 
power was not always purely exercised. Though not actually 
put up to auction, these instruments were sometimes sold to the 
highest bidders, who reimbursed tliemsclves for the price they 
paid by levying illegal cesses. To remedy this evil the register, 
of rents was ordered to be kept open in every district for the 
inspection of the people, that they might distinguish the de¬ 
mands of the crown from the extortions of the tax-gatherers. 
In some places tliis well-intentioned edict was productive of sal¬ 
utary effects, but in others it was a dead letter, and rather 
in jured than improved the condition of the peasantry, because 
the local officers of the government demanded a larger sum for 
their connivance at the collectors* evasions of the law, and these 
repaid themselves by increased exactions j so that the cultivators 
of the soil reaped only a small portion of the fruits of their 
labour. While they afforded the sustenance of life to all classes 
of the people and largely contributed to the revenue of the 
state by the sweat of their brow, a condition little above poverty, 
and commanding few comforts, was, generally speaking, the most 
they could expect. The painful conviction of toiling for others de¬ 
pressed their spirits and, caused them to relax those industrious 
efforts from a participation in the beneficial results of which 
they were almost entirely excluded; as extraordinary harvests 
brought extraordinary burdens, they were not coveted but rather 
dreaded; the cultivators wished the produce of their fields both 
in quality and quantity to be always the same, that they might 
be spared increased exactions. 

In proof of the proprietary right of the sovereign we may 
adduce the fact of estates being assigned for money-payments 
which, when the sum was realized by the receipt of the rents 
reverted to the crown j to estates given for a limited time or in. 


* Tho remuneration is supposed to have been ten per cent. 
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perpetuity to reward tLc services of generals and cabinet minis¬ 
ters. Eival princes when contending for power were lavish in 
their donations of land; the family of Baber alienated in this 
way, it has been estimated, a third part of the empire.* To 
this prodigal waste of the pecuniary resources of the realm there 
was, however, a check, but it was founded on injustice and exer¬ 
cised with violencd? In times of anarchy the man who with 
his sword cut his way to the throne not unfrequently coveted 
the largesses made by his predecessor and forcibly resumed 
them. Evidence equally conclusive in support of the proprietary 
right we are considering is afforded by grants to less exalted 
characters than great captains and sage counsellors, to courtesans 
and devotees, favourites of sovereigns addicted to superstition or 
pleasure. ^ One of the most beautiful and flourishing villages 
' I ever saV, says Mr. Forbes,' had, with its surrounding districts, 
' been given to a set qf dancing-girls; another of similar popu- 
‘ lation and fertility, belonged to a tribe of Gosannees, or Hindu 
' mendicants.' f 

The British by degrees crushed the Mogul power and as con¬ 
querors became owners of the land. In dispossessing farmers 
who fail to pay their rent, in remitting, diminishing, increas¬ 
ing, or permanently fixing the assessment, and in granting 
estates to reward native princes, civil and military officers, they 
exercise the proprietary right to the soil as Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan sovereigns did before them. 

Importance of Agriculture .—Agriculture is the most ancient 
of arts. The first mention of it is found in the writings of 
Moses, wher6 we learn that' Cain was a tiller of the ground, 

* and that Noah began to be a husbandman, and planted a 

* vineyard.' It is likewise an art almost universally practised, 
it is followed in nearly every region of the globe, and has been, 
in all countries which have emerged from barbarism, the pre¬ 
cursor of civilization. Without it mankind would be roaming 
over the wilds of Nature in search of an unceiiiain subsistence 
by the chase, and have no better habitations to shelter them 
from the scorching heat, the piercing cold, and the drenching 
rain than what the woods, the dens, and eaves of the earth 
afforded. It is indispensable to the existence of a state, and 


* Dow’s ERnduitanf Vol. iii. p. 28. 

t Orkntal Memoirs^ by James Forbes, Esq., revised by his daughter, the 
Moutalemoert, Vol. ii. p. 47, Mr. Forbes was in In^a from 

1766 to 1784. 
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also to its prosperity and freedom; for, however highly trade 
and commerce may be appreciated, unless necessary food to 
support the inhabitants bo produced at home, no nation can bo 
secure and independent; the continuance of its welfare 
must rest on the friendly policy of corn-growing countries, and 
in the event of an interruption of amicable relations being 
followed by a declaration of war, there will be no alternative 
except submission to the terms they may please to dictate, or 
the endurance of the horrors of famine. Numerical strength, 
bravery, and skill cannot conquer hunger ; against this invincible 
foe veteran troops are as unsuccessful combatants as the rawest 
soldier; hence the most celebrated nations of antiquity highly res¬ 
pected husbandry, and framed laws to encourage it. In the various 
classes into which the people of China are divided, agriculturists 
are placed in the second rank, immediately after men of letters, 
and before mechanics and merchants; and, to cause their occu¬ 
pation to be held in honour, it has been £f yearly custom, observed 
from time immemorial, for the emperor, followed by the court 
and in the presence of the citizens of the metropolis, to plough 
a small piece of land the ceremony is preceded by his sacri¬ 
ficing a bullock to the manes of the sage Confucius, and in 
these acts of labour and worship the viceroys in the provinces 
copy the example of the sovereign.f Agricultural pursuits were 
not only much esteemed by the people of ancient Rome, but the 
practice of tilling their paternal estates was found compatible with 
a fitness to guide the deliberations of the senate, and command 
the legions in battle, and some of their most illustrious 
men in the civil and military services were called from the 
plough. To promote the interests of agriculture, the ancient 
Egyptians made a network of canals, by which the waters 
of the Nile are distributed for the purposes of irrigation, 
whose alluvial deposit is more fertilizing than the richest 


* This Governmental system of regulating rank and honour could not, 
however, exercise any perceptible influence on the market-price of labour; 
in Chii||, as in every other part of the world, the skilful artisan has always 
commanded higher wages than the ploughman. 

t ‘ There are upwards of 1,660 temples dedicated to Confucius; and, at 

* the spring and autumnal sacrifices, there are offered to him 6 bullocks, 

* 27,000 pigs, 6,800 sheep, 2,800 deer, and 27,000 rabbits; making a total 

* of 62,606 animals, immolated annually to the manes of Confucius, besides 

* 27,600 pieces of silk; all provided by the Government, in addition to the 
‘ numerous oflerings present^ to him by private individuals.' Chvm ; its 
State and Prospects : by the Rev. Dr, Medhurst, p. 193. 
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manure.* This celebrated river was regarded as the tutelar deity of 
the country, and honoured with the solemnities of worship j at the 
tirne of the inundation sacrifices were presented, and oblations of 
fruit, lotus-flowers, sugar, corn, and barley strewed on the water, 
vast multitudes filled the air with shouts of joy, and the sounds of 
festivity, of music, of the dance and song, were heard throughout 
the day. The canals constructed by the ancient sovereigns of 
Hindustan to distribute, for the purposes of irrigation, the 
waters of the Ganges and of other rivers, though less celebrated 
than those of Egyjit, were formed with tlie same design, to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the cultivators of the soil, and through 
them the good of the country at large.f Nearly all modern 
nations pay great attention to agricultural interests; they abolish 
or modify the statutes relating to them, or frame new ones as 
necessity appears to dictate; to diminish the cost of producing 
the fruits of the earth, and enable the farmer to dispose of them 
at a lower rate, while rfializing himself an augmentation of pro¬ 
fit, they grant patents for inventions which shorten and cheapen 
labour, for ploughing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, and threshing 
machines. 

The manner in which the Englinh exercised the proprietary right 
to the soil. —The East India Company, notwithstanding its de¬ 
fects, was bettor than any precAiding government, and in many 
of its acts reflected honour on ilie English name, but on its general 
adniinistration wc purpose not to dwell, and shall confine our¬ 
selves to the manner in which it exercised the proprietory right 
. - —-- __ _____ 

* The component parts of the alluvial deposit, according to the Analysis 
given by llegnault in the ‘ Memoires sur TEgyptc,’ ai;e— 

11 Water. 

9 Carbon. 

C Oxide of Iron. 

4 Silica. 

4 Carbonate of Magnesia. 

is ,, Lime. 

48 Alumen. 

100 . 

Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of thcAncient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 60. 
t The great benefit to the country of the Ganges canal will app^ir fmm 
the following statement made by the Superintendent-General of Irrigation, 
in the North-West Provinces, in his lleport of 1800-61:— 

* The total otitlay on this gigantic work, together with that expendtid 
' on its maintenance and repairs, may he represented at Rs. 3,23,80,030. 

‘ The direct revenue paid into the Government treasury was lls, 1,42,45,258, 

‘ or not iar from one-half of the outlay j and the indirect revenue in the shape 
« «country for one single year amounted to no less than Ra. 

6,03,06,287, or nearly double the whole outlay—including maintenance and 
repairs for several years.’— Z£urharu, October 1863. 
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to the soil. Before the British as conquerors came into posses¬ 
sion of the several parts of India, the emperor held the sceptre 
with a feeble hand, the viceroys in regions far distant from 
Delhi paid him allegiance only of a nominal character, occasion¬ 
ally set his authority at defiance, broke out into rebellion, and 
fought for the sovereignty of the provinces they wore deputed 
to govern; revolutions and the ravages of war naturally 
caused agriculture, trade, and commerce to decline, and the vast 
amount of treasure exported to Europe by individuals, and the 
Dutch, Danish, French, and English Companies, rendered capital 
scarce when it was much needed. To mitigate these evils, and 
accelerate the return of prosperity, wisdom dictated tJie adoption 
of a lenient and liberal policy, Init the one pursued was of a 
stringent nature. It appears to have been the chief aim of the 
English to draw from the land as much rent as could be obtain¬ 
ed. Those who were unable or reluctant to pay the increased 
assessment had to leave their estates. Farmers of revenue were 
scut into the districts, who agreed to pay a fixed amount for 
the tract of country assigned them, and those who offered the 
most were preferred. As their appointment seldom lasted 
ieuger than a year, they put forth every effort to realize not only 
t’ ‘ assessment., but a large surplus for themselves, and this was 
L- -.omplishcd uy rack-renting the peasantry. The tribunals were 
a(*eessible, but applying to them involved great loss both of 
money and time, and as the Magistrate himself was interested 
in keeping up the revenue, his promotion in the service heiug 
often made to depend on it, there could be no certainty of their 
grievances being redressed, and every unsuccessful appeal ex- 
ju)scd them to greater hardships, until they became the spe¬ 
cial objects on whom the oppressor wreaked his vengeance. 
Like a landholder who, considering his title to his estate 
invalid, and apprehensive he will not be permitted to remain 
long ill possession, endeavours to make the most of it while 
in power, the Directors managed their territorial acquisitions 
cn the principle of obtaining immediate profit, without regard 
to the measures they adopted, which at no distant period 
could not fail to exhaust the sources of revenue, and impoverish 
the country. In their instructions to the Governments at the 
respective Presidencies, they continually called for larger remit¬ 
tances,; and those of their servants who showed much zeal in 
augmenting the revenue, rose in their estimation and were re¬ 
warded by being placed in lucrative offices; while those who 
made promises of increase which they found themselves unable 
to perform, were visited with their displeasure. Thus the way 
was clearly indicated in which their approbation might he 
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expected, and though entering it evinced an ahsenee of right 
principle, and of that liigh character for which our countrymen 
are generally distinguished, too many, not strong enough to re¬ 
sist temptation, sought personal advancement by ruining the 
districts over which they presided. In 1770 Bengal was afflict¬ 
ed witli a grievous famine, rice rose to ten times its usual price, 
and at length was not to be obtained even at that rate; multi¬ 
tudes subsisted on tlm leaves and bark of trees, and the noxious 
flesh of unclean animals, and instances occurred of parents eating 
their deceased children, and children their deceased parents; in 
some places whole families perislied, and in others enliro villages; 
the fields, the roads, and rivers were strc\ved with the dead, and 
the effluvia arising from the decomj)osing bodies poisoned the 
atmosphere, so that in whatever direction the wind blew, it bore 
on its wings pestilence and death. Our countrymen, with the 
native gentry, did all in their power to mitigate the ravages; 
in Moorshedabad alone seven thousand of the famishing were 
daily fed forseveral months, and sympathy and benevolence equally 
great were exhibited in many otlicr parts of the province. But 
the calamity was of such magnitude as not to be perceptibly 
arrested in its desolating progress by the most munificent 
charity; it swept away oue-lhird of the inhabitants, and 
left the survivors in a state of distress bordering on desperation; 
yet in the following year the Committee in charge of the revenue, 
fixed the assessment at a higher rate than had been paid in any 
former period, raising it more than a hundred thousand pounds, 
although, at the time the augmentation was made, the balance 
of rent not realized was nearly double that amount.* As the 
cultivators of the soil became less able to pay the increased 
assessment, more oppressive measures were taken to realize it; 
to the military placed at the service of the Collectois seven bat¬ 
talions were txddcd, and, accompanied by the troops in their 
joumeys through the districts, tlic revenue-farmers enforced 
payment at the point of the bayonet. Wherever they rested, 
they lived on the villagers during the period of their stay, levied 
contributions of fruit, milk, clarified butler, rice, pulse, fish, 
kids, fuel, and whatever forage was needed for their horses 

* Net revenue for the Bengali year 1177 (1770 of the 
Christian era), ... ... Be. 1,65,52,472 5 9 

1178, ... ... ... ... 1,66,38,147 12 14 

Increase for 1178, ... ... ... 10,86,675 7 5 

Balance of rent not realized when the increased as¬ 
sessment was made, ... ... ... 18,31,861 4 2 

Fide Letter from the Council of Revenue, 7th October 1771. 
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and cattle; often compelled the people to labour in their service 
without wages; exacted fines for frivolous offences, and frequent¬ 
ly for offences which they knew had not been committed, indeed 
the crime consisted in possessing anything which insatiable 
avarice coveted. These, however, were not the only sufferings 
borne j the soldiery and the numerous followers of the Collector's 
camp, billeting themselves on the peasantry, seized everything 
they wanted, and paid for nothing; like swarms of locusts 
destroying all the productions of the earth on which they 
alight, they passed through the country, everywhere leaving 
the inhabitants in a state of increased wretchedness. Not 
a few of the cultivators, reduced to the last extremity, and 
in utter despair of their grievances ever being redressed, fled 
from the Company's possessions into the territories of in¬ 
dependent princes; many of those who still clung to their 
homesteads, notwithstanding the sufferings they endured, were 
obliged to dispose of their cattle to meet the pressing demands 
of the revenue officers, and, with no oxen to plough, a large por¬ 
tion of their land lay waste, and the little they did bring under 
tillage was dug with the spade, which from its great expense 
proved an unremunerative mode of cultivation. At last the 
Collectors found it impossible to realize the assessment, for, though 
they still freely applied torture and were deaf to the cries of 
distress everywhere heard around them, nothing more could be 
wi*ung from the down-trodden peasantry; thus circumstanced 
they were unable to fulfil their contracts; to escape increased 
exactions they had before often pleaded poverty, but the threat 
or infliction of chastisement had proved it in almost every case to 
be feigned; now, though their inability to pay was real, it was 
yet not credited; accordingly to draw the money out of them they 
were subjected to indignities of the most humiliating character, 
and to punishments of great severity, in the endurance of which not 
a few of them expired in agony. These punishments varied 
with the changing passions of the fiend who ordered them to 
be inflicted. The defaulting Collector, with his wife and children, 
might be forced to renounce his ancestral faith and embrace the 
religion of his oppressors; or have guards placed over him to 
prevent him from eating or drinking till he had settled his ac¬ 
counts ; be bastinadoed or suspended to a tree or beam by the 
feet; if it were sulhmer be compelled to sit in the sun to be 
scorched by its rays, and if winter be stripped naked and have 
buckets of cold water frequently poured over him; be imprison¬ 
ed, starved, and tortured; or, having a rope tied under the arras, 
be dragged through a pond filled with all uncleanness, the odour 
of which almost suffocated him; in contempt of the religion of 
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the sufferer this pool of filth was called Baikuni, the Hiodu 
paradise. It is true these outrages were not wrought directly 
l)y the European officers of the Company, they were the work 
of the native receivers-general; but, though not the perpetrators 
of the wickedness, they admitted the money it produced into the 
public treasury, and were therefore responsible for the cruelties 
by which it was extorted. The receivers-general, finding many 
of the European officers too indolent to examine the accounts 
which were submitted for their inspection, embraced the opportu¬ 
nity of amassing largo fortunes, and not only themselves peculated, 
but when their connivance was purchased at a high price, shut 
their eyes to gigantic robberies perpetrated by others. Dexterous 
in the art of deception, and prepared to adopt every means to 
plunder the Government, the frauds and oppression committed in 
tlie collection of the revenue, threatened to make the most fertile 
province in the world a barren desert. Generally speaking, the 
courts of justice were worse than useless, for the native officials 
were bribed to work them as engines of cruelty to stifle the 
cries of the poor who came for redress, and to punish them for 
their temerity. If an appeal were addressed to the Governor 
and Council, it was the usual course to forward the complaint to 
the persons against whom it was lodged, the receivers-general or 
their subordinates, who, calling to their aid chicanery, forgery, 
and pei'juiy, to make the charge appear ill-founded, in nearly 
every case accomplished their object, so tliat the petitioner 
had still to endure his wrongs, and in addition to them the 
vengeance of the tyrants whose wrath his accusations had 
kindled. Most of the European officers, even in that period 
of great laxity of morals, were distinguished for probity and 
honour, but some w'ere guilty of the prevailing crime of 
peculation, for they returned home with fortunes, which, con¬ 
sidering their amount and the short time in which they had 
been accumulated, could not have been honestly acquired. 
A few civilians, upright and noble-spirited, condemned the un¬ 
just and suicidal policy adopted, pointed out how it was depress¬ 
ing trade and ^ commerce, diminishing the area of cultivation, 
and depopulating^ vast tracts of territory. Little attention, 
however, was paid to their remonstrances, and, instead of 
being thanked for their faithfulness, they were given to un¬ 
derstand that they had stepped beyond xheir province, and 
failed in respect to their masters, for the Directors continued 
to regard the resources of the country as inexhaustible, and 
every augmented remittance they received, as they were ignorant 
of the manner in which it was raised, served to strengthen 
the delusion. Therefore, though actually in debt, in antici- 
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pation of an increased revenue, they announced to the pro¬ 
prietary body a dividend on their capital of twelve per cent. 
j)er annum, the highest rate of interest permitted by law. But 
dreams of unlimited wealth ' were not to be realized, the 
glowing pictures which had been presented to the view gradually 
foded away, and gave place to stern realities, every vessel that 
came from the East brought unwelcome intelligence, and the 
despatches spoke in alarming language of the condition of the 
agriculturists, the complete disorganization of society, numer¬ 
ous and powerful bands of robbers ravaging the rural districts, 
whose desolating progress the Government was too weak to 
arrest, the prevalent crime of peculation, a balance of a million 
pounds sterling of unpaid rent, an empty treasury, and enormous 
debts contracted to keep the machinery of the State going and 
ward off impending bankruptcy. As they received few remittances, 
a crisis iu their affairs came sooner than they could have 
apprehended, for on looking into their exchequer they found 
they were unable to the extent of £1,293,000 to meet payments 
which were falling duo. In ihis emergency they applied to the 
Bank of England for £700,000, but it lent them only £200,000. 
They then laid a statement of tlieir pecuniary difficulties 
before the Prime Minister, and solicited from parliament the 
loan of a million pounds. This application led to an inquiry 
into the conduct of the Company, in which disclosures 
were made of its mal-admiuistration at home and abroad 
which excited the indignation of the public. At last a loan of 
£1,400,000 was offered, on conditions, however, which they deemed 
harsh and humiliating, but to which their necessitous circum¬ 
stances obliged them to submit. The picture of their territo¬ 
ries given in former despatches being proved by subsequent 
accounts to be as true as it was dark, they awoke to a proper 
sense of their position, and at once forwarded instructions to In¬ 
dia, commanding remedial measures to be instantly taken. 

Orders were given to remove the treasury from the city of 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta, to dispense with the native receivers- 
general, and collect the revenue through the European officers 
of the Company. The lands were to be let on leases of five 
years’ duration, and a supervising committee, consi.'-ting of 
four members, was to travel through the rural districts, and after 
personal intercourse!with the people, fix the rent wliich they 
should pay per acre for their holdings, regulating the amount ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the soil, and the value of the crops grown. 
These measures were dictated by a wise and benevolent spirit, 
and, had they been carried out iu their integrity, the cultivators 
who wore groaning under very heavy burdens, would have been 
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favoured in a sliort time with returning prosperity; but no sooner 
did the supervisors enter on their important duties than they 
became oblivious of the object for which they had been appointed; 
that object was to make reasonable reductions where the rents 
were oppressive, but as in the judgment of those gentlemen 
what was offered for the land appeared often below its real 
value, they actually put it up to auction, and lei it to the 
highest bidder, whether he were the holder or a stranger. Such 
a procedure rather deepened the wretchedness of the peoi)Ie than 
ameliorated their condition, and was strongly condemned by the 
Directors, who in their letter to the President and Council at 
Fort William, dated the 7th of April 1773, thus expressed their 
displeasure, ‘ We wish we could refute the observation, that 
‘ almost every attempt made by us and our administrations at 

* your Presidency, for the reforming of abuses, has rather in- 

* creased them, and added to the miseries of the country we are 
^anxious to protect and cherish. The truth of this obser- 
' vation appears fully in the late appointment of supervisors 

* and chiefs—instituted as they were, to give relief to the in- 
‘ dustrious tenants, are not the tenants, more than ever op- 
^ pressed and wretched?' Being overtaxed, the country was 
greatly impoverished, and imperatively called for a reduction 
in the revenue, while very few of the contractors had been able 
to pay the high price which they had offered for the estates 
they farmed, so that in April 1777, when the leases expired, 
the balances, of which the greater part was deemed irrecover¬ 
able, amounted to .£1,292,691, although £1,187,957-12 of 
rent had previoiisly been remitted. The Governor-General re¬ 
commended that the lands should be let on leases for lives, and Mr. 
Francis proposed to establish a fixed, invariable rent. Both of 
these modes were submitted to the Court of Directors, who did not 
think it advisable to adopt either, but sent out instructions pro¬ 
hibiting the lands being any longer put up to auction, ordering 
them to be let for one year on the most advantageous terms, and 
a preference to be given to natives residing on the spot, and not 
to allow Europeans, personally or by their agents, to obtain in 
farm a single acre of the Company's possessions. Respecting 
the execution of these commands, the contending parties in the 
Government of India differed in opinion, Mr. Hastings main¬ 
taining that the lands should be offered at the assessment of the 
preceding year, and such as were not taken be advertised,andsealed 
tenders received for them; while Mr. Francis considered the rent- 
roll of the last year too high, and scaled tenders a virtual auction. 
These discussions were terminated by the arrival of a despatch 
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from Eng’land in which the average of llie eolleclions of the 
three preceding years was fixed as the basis of tlie new settle¬ 
ment, and in this manner the rent was annnally renewed till 
1781, when the provincial councils were superseded by a Com¬ 
mittee of Revenue formed in Calcutta and composed of five* cove¬ 
nanted servants. This Committee managed the whole financial 
affairs of the country, determined all (juesiions on which a dif¬ 
ference of opinion arose by a majority of votes, and submitted 
in the Supreme Council a monthly report of its proceedings. 
The gentlemen who composed it, in estimating the capabilities of 
iliflbrent kinds of land to pay revenue, neither went on a tour of 
inspection through the rural districts themselves, nor employed 
other persons to make necessary inquiries, hut took the rent- 
accounts of jjrceeding years as the basis of their calculations, 
although it was well known that in many eases the former rates 
were op])ressive1y high, and had caused vast tracts to he thrown 
out. of cultivation, the ryots finding the retaining of them on 
such disadvantageous terms ruinous, ^i'o fix the rent at a rate 
just both to the Government and the people, they not only 
needed comprehensive knowledge, finnness, and great pro¬ 
bity, hut it was absolutely necessary to keep in perfect 
aheyaiice everything of a self-interested character; notwithstand¬ 
ing which a j)owerful pecuniary incentive was set before 
them, which, though not w'ith . tlie design of biassing their 
judgment, liad certaiidy that effect. As a stimulus to 
labour, the members of the Committee and their principal 
assistants were allowed a pertjcntage on the amount of revenue 
realized, two per cent, on the sums j)aid into tiic Calculi,a 
treasury, and one on those paid into the country treasuries. As 
their promotion in the service depended on the pleasure of the 
Covernmeut, and in gaining its approbation by increasing the 
revenue they enriched themselves, the farmers were sacrificed 
to a spirit of ambition and cujiidity, and the wretchedness 
of the country greatly augmented. In exfressing their |Jis- 
approbalion of the conduct of their revenue oflicors, the Direc¬ 
tors wrote, ^ A moderate assessment, regularly and punctually 
^collected, unites the considerations of our interests with (lie 
Miappincss of the natives, and security of the landholders, more 
* rationally than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated assess- 
^ ment, to be enforcNSsd with severity and vexation.* They there¬ 
fore ordered a lighter assessment to he made for a period of ton 

* Mill says the committee was composed of only four persons, {Tfisiory 
of Imlia, Uo. vol. ii. p. 588;) but (traut says the number was 

live. Sketch of the History of the Hast India Company, p. 351. 
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years, whicli was announced to the public in 1789, and, after 
three years* experience of the manner in which it worked, was 
declared on the 22nd of March 17 93, to be permanent. The 
settlement comprehended Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares. * 
The rent of these provinces was fixed for ever at £3,509,530. 

The persons who had hitherto been employed year by year in 
the capacity of collectors, receiving in the shape of remuneration 
ten per cent, on the revenue realized, and who had no claim 
whatever to the land, were constituted perpetual farmers of the 
rents of the estates assigned them. This, however, did not, as 
some writers have conjectured, in any way affect the proprietary 
right of the Crown; for the settlement did not transler the land 
itself from the State to individuals, it only determined what rent 
individuals were to pay for the usufruct of it, and made the lease 
perpetual, and that nothing more was contemplated is apparent 
from the following fact, of which every one acquainted with 
rural affairs in India must be cognizant. On tenants falling 
into arrears theusulruct of the land lapses to Government, and is 
re-let to others on tlie same or dissimilar conditions as circum¬ 
stances dictate; that in all such cases the use of the land is justly 
forfeited has never once been questioned, and what stronger 
proof could be advanced to establish the right of the sovereign 
to the soil ? 

The subject of the permanent settlement had been long under 
ciyusideration, and the covenanted servants of the Company had 
been requested to communicate to the Supreme Council all in- 
Ibrmation relating to it which they could obtain in the res¬ 
pective districts in which they were located; much of what they 
forwarded was, however, derived from their native subordinates, 
many of whom had an interested motive in keeping them in 
the dark; hence it formed a very unsuitable basis for so im¬ 
portant an act of legislation. Still, with the ancient rent-rolls 


* hen gal, huhar, and IJenarcR had then an area of onlj''1(52,000 square 
niiU's, in acres 103,080,000, in biglias «f 80 sqniire cubits, 12,545,280,000; 
the following proportions of Ibis surface arc grounded on many surveys after 
inaliing allow'anee lor large rivers :— 

Rivers and lakes (one-eigbth) ... ... ... ... ... 3 parts 

Deemed irreciaimable and barren (one*sixtli) . 4 „ 

of towns and 'villages, highways, ponds, «fec. (one twenty- 

lourth) ... ... . . 1 

Free lands (three twenty-foiuihs) .^ .. ... 3 „ 

I’cniaining liable for revenue in tillage (three-eighths) .. 9 „ 

IVastc (one-sixth) ... ... ... ... .. ... 4 „ 

24 parts 

llamilIon's ELindostav, vol. i. p. 2. 
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ill the possession of tlic State, it was the only one which could 
then be procured; it therefore naturally followed that some lands 
were over-rated, and others under-rated; that the data on which 
the assessment was formed were very erroneous, will appear from 
the great inequality in the price at wliich estates were sold in 
1810. In some districts the price was enormous, and in others 
a mere trifle. 


In Sanin 

it was 

331 

year’s purchase. 
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67 
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53 

• • 

ft 


Bengal 23 
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In one single year, 1796, the land fallen into arrears* and 
lulvortised for sale was nearly one-tenth of the whole of Bengal 
and Behar, and the rent of it amounted to £287,006-2; 
but this was owing perhaps not so much to the inequality in 
the assessment as to the want of legal means to obtain rent 


from the ryots. Exhibiting a partiality in the administration 
of justice which it still manifests in its statute for the sale 
of land and its opium contract-law, the Government, for the 
satisfaction of its own claims, adopted a judicial process which 
was summary, but left the landholder to realize his through a 
process which was costly, tardy, and uncertain. The landholder 
was required to send in his rent every month, and, in the event 
of his failing to do so, the Collector might dispose of his estate 
by auction; if therefore the farmers were dilatory in their pay¬ 
ments, or did not pay at all till prosecuted, he necessarily fell 
into arrears, and suffered the consequences. If he sued them in 
the civil court, redress, if obtained, was long deferred, owing to 
the vast number of cases on the file, and, when it came, per¬ 
haps found him ruined by waiting for it. In confirmation of 
the truth of this statement we may here mention the following 
fact, and others of a similar nature might be brought forward. 
In the district of Burdwan, in the short space of two years, 
the accumulation of undecided cases, pending before the Judge, 


• See Hamilton’s Hindostan, vol. i. p. 70. 
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exceeded thirty thousand, llogulation VII. of 1799 remedied 
these evils, and postponed the sale of estates for arrears of rent 
to the end of the current year, and, that the landholder might 
in the meantime he able to obtain from his tenants what was 
due, it invested him with power to distrain the property of de¬ 
faulters. That the ditliculty of realizing rent, in a country 
where it is withheld as long as possible, and seldom paid without 
pressure, was then, as it is now, considerable, and required such 
a measure to remove it, may be readily conceded; but to permit 
the landholder to take the law into his own hands to protect 
his pecuniary interests, and to unite in his own person the 
judge, the jury, the constable, and the jailor, was a violation of 
the first principles of justice; it was doubtless the province 
of Government to execute the statute by a swift and cheap 
process, and not to delegate its authority to others; and in thus 
resigning its proper functions it acknowledged either its 
incompetence to administer the enactment, or, what is still worse, 
its indifference to the manner in which it might be perverted. 
After being in operation ten years, this objectionable statute was 
somewhat modiiied, notice was required to be given of the 
intention to distrain, and implements of husbandry, and cattle 
used for ploughing were ex<3mp1ed from seizure. Though sales 
for arrears were less frequent, they did not altogether cease, but 
some, if not many, were j^orhaps caused by tlie negligence or 
avarice of the landholders. If ryots, rack-rented and op¬ 
pressed in other ways beyond the point of endurance, tied, and 
the estate became a desert, it of course ceased to be remunera¬ 
tive, fell into arrears, and was sold. If landholders, living in 
indolence and luxury, exercised no supervision over their afhiirs, 
they reaped the fruits of their negligence, peculating agents 
reduced them to beggary, and in some instances bouglit their 
forfeited estates with the money of which they had robbed them. 

What proportion the assessment bore to the rent received 
from the cultivators, is difficult, and perhaps impossible to ascer¬ 
tain. The Company contemplated, it has been affirmed, obtain¬ 
ing ten-elevenths* of the rent, regulating the profit of the land¬ 
holder by the rate of remuneration which had been given him 
as collector of revenue; but, owing to the gross ignorance in 
which the settlement was made, it turned out to be of a more 
liberal character. In a few years the over-rated lands were 
allowed to revert to Government to get rid of the pecuniary loss 
which kept the holders involved, and the estates which were 
retained were found, with able and economical management, to 

* Land Revenue of British India, by P. H. Itobinson, Esq., p. 26. 
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yield not only sufricient to meet the dcmaiuls of the rcvcnuc-oflicor, 
hut a fair proiit to tlio holders of them, as their averai^e net ineome 
was in the proportion of 45 to ^100 of tlio rent paid to Govern- 
niont.* What proportion the assessment now hears to the rent, 
we have the means of fairly estimating. On an exami¬ 
nation of the aeeoniits of all the estates managed by the Court 
of Wards, it was found to be about one-half, and, as there is 
nothing' peculiar in these estates, this may be tahen as the 
average. Tlierc arc of course exceptions to the above. Lands 
that, owing to ignorance of their measurement, were much 
under-rated at first, and have since greatly risiui in value by 
improvements made in tliem, pay a very small proportion of 
revenue. A fourth share of a property in Mymensingb, the 
.assessment of which is 30,000 ru])ees, was brought under Ihe 
Court of Wards, when it was let in farm for Its. 75,000, and tlio 


person who took it received in rent Its. 90,000. Mr. Wise of 
Dacca in his evidence before the parliamentary committee, 
mentions an instance of an estate paying ,(10,000 a year 
to Government, and yielding the owner €00,000. A writer 
in one of the metropolitan journals says there are about fifteen 
estates in his neighbourhood which pay loss than a hundredth 
part of their income in rent to Government; for instance, 
lliere is a village assessed at one rupee which yields six 
hundred, another at fourteen wliicli gives eight hundred, and a 
third rated .at eighteen returns seventeen hundred, f Whetlicr, 


therefore, the settlement attlie time of its formation wore mo¬ 


derate or otherwise, it is comparatively light now, and, exeejit- 
ing the mercantile class, the landholders in the area over which 


it extends are the most ]>ros)>erons men in fndia. 


I’lie usufruct 


of the S('il iicing secured Ao them on fixed terms in perpetuity 
has stimulated them to mmee improvements, and, feeling assured 
that they or their eliildron will enjoy the advantages resulting 
from them, they regard all money thus expended as capital pro- 
fitahly invested. Hence millions of acres of waste have heen 


cleared, brought under tillage, and converted into floiirisliing 
farms; no district presents more striking examples of these 
changes than Nuddea, once the favourite place for hunting tigers ; 


* ‘ The pimshasc money of the estates actually sold in 1S12, arnounterl to 
‘4.08,395 rupees, being at the rate ol’nearly forty-fivj* j'ears’ j)Ufcluiso o*' the 
‘ Zeiriindar’s supposed profit, (malikaiiah,) and assuming, according to former 
‘ compulations, that t he purchasers cxjiect ail income or interest of ten per 
‘ cent, on their principal, this average would indicate, that the medium of the 
‘ net income of proprietors is in the proportion of 45 to 100 of the jiunina, 
‘ or land-tax paid to Government.’ JIaniilton’s ITindoslan, vol. i. p. ^0. 
t A bettor signed ‘ Monghyr,’ Calcutta Englidman, 3r(/ May 1860. 
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a tijjcr is now seldom seen Ibere. With the increased area 
of cultivation the number of the inhabitants hiis j^reatly aug¬ 
mented, and the awful scourge of famine, which periodically deso¬ 
lated the country, has ceased to visit it, though it still continues 
to be as IVc'quent and calamitous as ever in other parts of India. 

Admitting, however, that the ])ermauent settlement has been 
advantageous to the landholder, has it been so to the cultivators of 
the soil y is a question whieli every inquiring mind will ask ; as it 
is hardly possible for their condition to he worse than it wjis 
before the settlement was made, the answer cannot be otherwise 
than affirmative; but, to the question in this modified shape, has 
it been as advantageous as it might have been ? a negative rc])ly 
must bo given. It has been afhrraed that Lord Cornwallis, 
being enamoured of rank, contemplated forming of tlie collectors 
an aristocracy, and to the accomplishment of this purpose sacri¬ 
ficed the rights of the jieasant-farrners. Whatever hopes he 
may have entertained of their being at some future period enno¬ 
bled, he considered them at the time in no higher capacity than 
revenue contractors, and as such re(]uired from them stringent 
engagements to pay punctually to the Slate the fixed assessment 
levied on the lands assigned them, and in the event of their 
failing to do so, they u cro distinelly informed that the lands 
would revert to Government, he re-let by auction to the highest 
bidder, and ]>ass from them and their children for ever. More- 
O'fiiVj heibre being put in possession of the land, they were requir¬ 
ed to declare that, while holding if, they would not proceed 
against ihc ryots illegally, nor in any way oppress them, so that, 
whatever may be the evils of the present working of the perma¬ 
nent settlement, at the period of its formation the cultivators of 
the soil were not forgotten.* - 


• Tocotifivm the ivuih of the above slalcments, wc may adduce an extract 
from a Icabc where the terms on which the lanl was taken, and the positiou 
of the holders of it are clearly placed before us :— 

‘ We hereby take the pennanent setlicmerji of the aforesaid land, and wc 
‘ voluntarily agree that we shal] pay as per instalment the annual rent fixed 
‘ thereupon, and possess tlie same from generation to generation with the 
‘ power of alienation and sale, and we further agree that we shall not create any 
‘ temple-lauds.* or iiceholds,f and should w'e fail to pay the Government ro- 
‘ venue, our rights and iiiteresls in the property should be sold by public auc- 
‘ tiou according to the laws in force. In ease the sale of the estate will not 

• realize the dues f>f Government, w’o hereby undertake ihat any property hc- 
‘ longiii}^ to us, whether the same be standing in our name or in tho name of 

* others,;{; shall be sold for the realization of the demands of Governmentf and 

• Debiitra. 

Liikriij. 

^ Uciiiuni. 
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It must, however, be acknowledged that some of ilie laws 
framed to promote tlieir interests rather injured than bonellted 
them. The seventh Section, of Regulation IV, of 1791! gave 
to tenants of one class* the right to demand a renewal of their 
lease at the current rate of the neighbourhood, and while pay¬ 
ing that rate secured to them and their heirs the oceupaucy 
in perpetuity of their homesteads and of the lands which they 
actually cultivated, but in the event of iion-[)ayment the law 
pronounced their claim both to residence and the productive 
j)ower of the soil forfeited for ever. The framers oi tins sta¬ 
tute aj)pear to have thought there was a standard in every 

* we add that we shall be also liable to be arrested and imprisoned for the said 

* dues of Government, and that neither we ourselves nor heirs will bo able to 

* iinpiififn these terms. We also further aj^rec tliat for the ])ii.yment of the Go- 
» veriunent revenue we will not plead that the lauds have been waste or covered 

* by inundation, or any other similar excuse. We alsc agree that we shall 
'not in any way oppress the ryots, nor proceed against them illegally. We 

* also undertake to guard the roads and ghats, and give assistance for the 

* arrest of plunderers, turbulent and seditious persons. Uespecting the roads 

* and embankments, we shall act according to the laws in force, or that may lie 

* in future enacted. Should the extent of the land in the estate increase by the 

* measurement and survey of the surveyor in the Uevenuo department, we 

* undertake to pay separately the rent of inci'eased land, according to the rate 

* liercin entered.’ Bengal JlurJcaru, *ilh July 18G3. 

* KhjoodkasM ryofj?.—Ryot literally signifies ‘pasture, or a herd of 

* cattle, and is applied to the subjects at large, either us being more commonly 

* engaged in the pasturing of cattle or sheep, or as the spee.ial care of their 

* prottStovs or govemors, who by the same figure of speecli are sometimes 

* desigmatod by the kindred name of Race or shepherd.’ Khoodkaslit is de¬ 
rived from the Persian word Khood, self, and kashtu, sown, and literally 
means self-sown, or sown for one’s self. Ivhoodkashl land is land cnltu'ated 
by ryots who have some sort of permanent interest in it, and reside in the 
village to which it belongs, the interest is rather vague ami undefined, and 
it is”difficult to say precisely what it is, but it seems to be no move than a 
right of occupancy, so long as the ryot continues to pay a ceitain rale of 
rent, which has been long established by custom, for the quality of land 
in his possession, IJaillle’s Land Tax of India, Jntrt>ducLion, pp. 25, 30. 
‘ Ram Mohan Roy, an unexceptionable authority, expkins Khoodkaslit to 
‘mean cultivator's of the lands of their own village which sums the correct 
‘interpretation, as the term is always used in contradistinction to Paikaslit, 
‘or cultivators of another village.* Elphinsionc’s Sistory of India p. 2ol. 

There are tenants of another class never supposed to have a permanent 
interest in the soil, and who in former times did not reside in the village 
to which their holdings belonged, or had any share in its immunities • they 
were mei'e outsiders, having their homesteads^ in some other locality, but 
now they are often found livmg whei'o their land is situated. They are 
designated Paikasht tenants. ‘ Paikasht is derived from two Persian 
‘ words, the first of which signifies “ after” or “ on account of,” and the 
‘ second is a contraction of kashtu, " sown.” ’ Baillie’s Lwnd Tax of India, 
Introduction, p. 30. 
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district, and by a simple reference to it disputes tliat mifjlil 
arise would be readily adjusted. Did it, however, exist, and, if 
so, what was it ? were questions often considered, but never 
satisl'actorily answered, though respecting tliem many thou¬ 
sands of pounds were expended in litigation;* and in this 
state of uncertainty, conjecture, which should have no authority 
ill courts, was allowed to take the place of law, and, as might 
bo apprehended, the most contradictory sentences were delivered 
from the Bench ; what one declared right, another pronounced 
wrong, and these conflicting judgments thickened the darkness 
in which the subject was involved. The idea of there being a de¬ 
finite standard, actually regulat ing the amount of rent, could be 
entertained by no person who had maturely considered the 
matter in all its bearings, for the value of land, like that 
of every other commodity, is fixed by events which can no 
more be controlled in their course by legislative en.'ictments 
than the currents in the ocean, and the flux and reflux of 
the tides. Every attempt to render that uniform which is 
in its nature various must signally fail; land, like every 
thing else, is worth wdiat it will fetch, the tenant will not give 
more than the market price, and the holder cannot in C(juity he re¬ 
quired to take less; the regulation of rent is a transaction between 
the two and docs not fall within the province of GoveriimcMtt, and 
interference with it, though prompted hy pure benevolence, can 
be productive of nothing hut evil. We shall resume this subject, 

• Writing in 1789 Mr. Shore observes, * The rates not only vary in dif- 
'fereiit collectorships, but in the parganas* comiiosing them; m the villages 
‘ and in the lands of the same village.—The standard is so indeterminate 
‘ that the lyots neither Icnow what they have to pay, nor can the officers of 

* Government, without the most difficult investigation, ascertain whether 
'they have been imposed upon or not.’ After Jtegulation V. of 1812, which 
was silently to substitute a new and definite rule in place of ancient 
but uncertain usages bad been two years in operation, Mr. Cornish, 
Judge of the Patua Court of Circuit, remarks, ' The assertion may 

* appear extraordiiiaiy, but it is nevertlietcss certain, that the rights' of 

* the ryots remain’' to this day unexplaini-d and undefined. It is true 

* that there is something like a provision for preventing the rents of 
‘ the lands of chupperbund, or khoodkasht, ryots from being raised, unless 

* the Zemindar can ])ro\’c that they have paid less for them, for the last three 

* years, than the nivikhf of the pargana. But what is this nirikh, or 

* how to bo ascertained ? It is a mere name, and of no kind of use in 

* securing the rights ol the ryots.’ 

* Parganns,—divisions of a district, 
t Nirikh,—rate. 
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Art. IV. —Proceedings of the Legislative Council y 1800-'li. 

* will concliulc,’ (says Lord Coke in closing* liis Insii* 
» V tutes) ^witli the aphorism of tliat great lawyer and sage 

* of the law, (Edmund Plowden) which we have hoard him often 

* say, “ Blessed he the Amending Hand.” ’ The last Session of the 
Governor-Gonerars Council has been distinguished by several 
important eiiactnionts, and the pruning-hook hag been applied 
with right good will to many of the old branches of tlie tree of 
Indian jurisprudence. A vigorous step has been taken onward 
ill the march of legislative progress, not unworthy of the ad¬ 
vance of the last few years, and the next Session promises to be 
worthy of its predecessor. India has now a Penal Code founded 
on the criminal experience of all nations. What was good has 
been culled from Great Britain, from Prance, from America., and 
elsewhere. All able jurists have contributed their share, and 
the genius of a man who has passed away, but will not soon be 
forgotlen, moulded the portions into the shape and Ibrm of a 
Code, that—deride it who will—smiles at the tangled web of 
English criminal law composed of inlinite statutes and minutely 
dilfcring precedents. The experience of more than two years has 
proved the law to work well; and when the long-threatened co¬ 
dification of lilnglish criminal law shall be cllected, u'eare curious 
to see how far it will excel the work already exe(Jutod lor India. 
The Penal Code has been supplemented by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure, simple in its design—and likely with a very few im¬ 
provements to be as successful as the Code it supplements. A 
Code of Civil Procedure, tried and not found wanting during a 
trial of more than four years, is about to be amended in such 
minor points, as will render it complete and perfect, and make it 
suitable to the new Small Cause Courts that are about to l>e 
erected. What an improvement is this same Code on the old 
forms of actions used in the English Courts, so many of which 
have been swept away, and so many more only wait the adv^ent 
of the ^ Amending Hand^ in due season to lie down with the 
things that have been. India has a Eent Law, about which much 
discussion now prevails, but which will probably be some day 
amended by the application of the results of such experience as 
has been gained since the law was passed. A Bill for the Regis- 
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traiion of Assurances has just become law, which will produce 
benefits now scarcely to bo calculated. A Bill for establishing’ 
Small Cause Courts in every Zillah is promised, which, denying 
the luxury of appeal to petty litigants for small sums, will save 
them from the ruinous gambling in law that distinguishes the 
lower class, and from the fangs of pettifogging practitioners, 
who care only to suck their blood, while they are indifferent to 
what becomes of the carcase. The appointment of an Official 
Trustee is a real benefit to the ever-migrating class of English¬ 
men, who here to-day and away to-morrow make India not their 
home, but a place of sojourning for a season. The powers of 
the Calcutta Court of Small Causes have been extended to meet 
the requirements of commerce and incrciising mercantile pros¬ 
perity. The Calcutta Magistrates have received additional pow¬ 
ers which we hope to see delegated to worthy hands alone. A 
Whipping Bill lias been passed to the terror of the wicked, which, 
particularly suited to a certain stage of civilization, is already 
producing good effects in relieving the jails of those for whom 
imiirisonment, with better food and lodging than they enjoyed 
outside the prison walls, possessed no terrors. The regime 
we hope is past, when the prisoner, who had been by mis¬ 
take detained beyond the term of his imprisonment, released 
at last, so far from being grateful, thought that a great 
injustice had been done him, and came running to the Magis¬ 
trate to complain of the Jailor, who had dismissed him with¬ 
out fault on his part, {he~kusdr humko jawah diga.) The Law 
of Marriage has been adjusted to meet the requirements of those 
who wish to enter into that happy state; and we are soon to 
have a Divorce Court to meet the wislies of those who are dis¬ 
satisfied with such happiness. The residence of Foreigners in 
our Anglo-Indian dominions has been subjected to suitable res¬ 
trictions. The Emigration Laws have been overhauled, useless 
redundancies pruned away, and all that is necessary on the subject 
has been included in one consolidated Act. The old Regulations 
concerning the law-officers, the Cazee and the Cazee-al-cazut 
have been all swept away, much to the terror of Her Majesty^s 
Mahomedan population, who fear there is to be no more marry¬ 
ing or giving in marriage, and (worse than all) no more bills of 
divorcement {talak). Verily the ^Amending Hand^ has been 
busily employed, but we have a few branches which are sadly 
in want of pruning, and which we hope will very soon come 
under the shears of the * Hand.' Wo speak of 

I. Domestic Servants. 

II. Legal Practitioners in the Mofussil Courts of Bengal. 

III. Village Chowkeedars. 
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I. We had a law for domestic servants which was repealed by 
Act XVII. of 1802, after the Penal Code came into force. Tlie law 
we refer to was Regulation VII. of 1819; and the preamble of 
that Regulation is just as appli^ble to the year of our Lord 
1804 as to 1819. A portion of it runs thus :—^ It is further 
'judged expedient to empower the Magistrates and Joint Magis- 
' trates to take cognizance of certain misdemeanours committed by 
‘ workmen and domestic servants in cases not expressly provided 
' for by any existing Regulation; at the same time maintaining 
'the just claims of workmen and servants upon their respective 
' employers.'' 

The law then enacted that domestic servants, who may engage 
to serve for any fixed term; or during the performance of any 
specific service, tliough no engagement have been entered into; 
or who may be employed from mouth to month; who shall 
without good and sufficient cause wilfully quit the service of 
their employers before the expiration of the fixed term; or before 
the completion of the stipulated service; or with respect to month¬ 
ly servants, without giving previous notice for a period not less 
than fifteen da 5 ’s—shall on conviction be liable to a sentence 
of imprisonment not exceeding one month. And the Magistrate 
might direct them to complete their term of service, and might 
award for any further wilful neglect, a further sentence of 
imprisonment not exceeding two months. Masters also on their 
part were forbidden to discharge their servants without good 
and sufficient cause against their will, before the expiration of 
the term of contract, or the completion of the specified 
service, as the case might be; and, with respect to servants em¬ 
ployed from mouth to month, without fifteen days' notice, or 
paying fifteen days' wages. If a servant were discharged 
without such notice, and for no fault of his, he could recover 
fifteen days' wages, beside his arrears of salary up to date of dis¬ 
charge; but if misconduct was proved against him, he could 
not so recover. Now this was a very fair and impartial law. Mas¬ 
ters and servants were alike bound by it to do what was just and 
reasonable. We are not aware that there were ever any com¬ 
plaints made against its working, and we do not know why it 
has been repealed. The only reason we can give is that the other 
sections of the law related to contracts by workmen; and that 
the strong feelings prevalent as to a criminal contract law 
were suffered to extirpate utterly a Regulation, that favoured 
such a monstrous notion. We think it would liave been much 
better had the whole Regulation been left alone. The only 
substitution that has been made for the law rescinded is con¬ 
tained in Sections 490, 491, and 492 of the Penal Code,—^useful 
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Sofiiions no tlonbt, but only applicable to isolated and rarely 
occurring cases. It is a fact patent to all that, since the mutiny, 
domestic servants are not what they used to be. They have 
became pert, impertinent, and^ some instances absolutely in¬ 
solent. Nor is this confined to Calcutta, but it is the case 
so far as we know all over Benpcal. It is all very well 
(or the Lords of the Creation to f^ive themselves no 
trouble about the matter. The slave is curiiiinjT cnotii^li, and is 
attentive enough to Uieir wants. "VVlion they return from ollice 
in the Mofussil, the slaves are in waiting, and sliar]dy attentive 
to the cry of ‘ Qui hai.'' They Iiave a wholesome terror of tlie 
arm that belongs to the proprietor of the voice, or if their 
Saheb be too liumanc and too sensible a man to raise bis 
hand to them, there are yet numerous other ways aud meaus 
of inspiring a due respect independent of the innate proj)eusity 
of native servants to revere the male more than tlie female sox. 
It is scarcely then for ourselvels that we put forth a ])len, 
hut for the gentler sex, whoso nature and habits shrink IVoni 
all save the most remote contact with the class who compose 
the great majority of our domestic servants in India. It is for 
those we plead, whom wc have taken from their hapjiy firesides 
at home to share our exile in a laud, where there is enough to 
annoy and enough to suffer without the infliction of these do¬ 
mestic ])lagues beside. If the reader fancies that we are of 
choleric temperament and jironc to magnify the little annoyances 
of Indian life, we ask him what he would do under any of the 
following circumstanees. Your wife is unwell, not witli (liseaso or 
such liochly weakness as would bring the case under Section 41)1 
of the Penal Code. On your return from office in tlie evening 
of a broiling day, you find that her female attendant has not 
been heard of since ^/ou left; or the ])unkah-wallahs have levant¬ 
ed, and the lady is prostrated with sickness in consequence. 
Your cook may have taken Indian leave, and delegated the task 
of spoiling the dinner to your miisalehi. Your bearer has gone 
to a poqjah, with the key of the clothes-almirah in liis pocket. 
You are ordered off sharp to investigate a murder, and tell your 
khidmutgar to accompany you with supplies. With a face of well- 
composed grief he informs you that * your slave’s grand-mother’s 
' sister’s husband’s daughter’s first cousin once removed has died 
' of a snake-bite, complicated with small-pox, and he must see the 
' interment properly conducted, or your slave will die.’ Wc sup¬ 
pose that you are humane, and we trust that you arc not profane. 
What will you do ? You don’t exactly know. Neither do we. As 
the law stands at present, your wisest plan is to keep silent and 
digest your resentment as well as you can. Now seriously, 
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if it is a proper maxim that no man is to take the law into his 
own hands, is it not wrong to leave men such a temptation 
to break the law, as exists herq, where there is no such remedy 
afforded by the law as the maxin^issumes to exist? We will not 
speak of those who are high in t^ Civil or Military service, or 
who hold other positions which exalt them in the eyes of the 
natives. These are generally educated men, who as a rule have 
control over their passions, and will not allow themselves to be 
led to use violence, and they will seldom have temptation to do so. 
But let us consider a lower stratum than these,—men who from 
want of education cannot restrain their choler, and who are more 
inclined to look down on their servants as a class, than educated 
men who understand what has made one man to clifter from his fel¬ 
low. Medical men will tell us that the temper is in this hot coun¬ 
try inclined to be more irritable than at home. Should we not 
then hold out every inducement for self-restraint to this class 
by protecting them from insolence; by saving them from the 
temptation of tliose domestic trials which prove so very trying to 
all of us ? The European who knows he can have his servant 
punished by due course of law, while his taking the punishment 
into his own hands may prove a very serious affair, will, unless in 
very exceptional cases, prefer following the safe plan; but when 
he knows that ho has no redress except what he gives himself, 
his John Bull sense of justice will urge him along the only patli 
that opens to his view. There are no cross roads for him to halt 
at, considering which way he will go, while, perhaps, his anger 
is cooling, and the fc‘eling of contempt getting uppermost. 
Again, the man who lilts his hand once, will do it the second 
time with less repugnance, and the tliird time almost with 
readiness. Bad habits are very easily acquired. He may, how¬ 
ever, have a great repugnance to lift his hand at all, and may 
long keep from doing so, until the servant, mistaking impu¬ 
nity for license, do something, that bursts the barriers of 
all restraint and brings down on his head all the accumulated 
wrath of his master. Then a blow, a kick, a diseased spleen 
ruptured, a trial for homicide, and a man’s life, noble perhaps 
in other things, though here undoubtedly ignoble, is darkened 
with a black cloud, that can never entirely pass away; and may¬ 
hap a wife and children are plunged into sorrow and destitution. 
In very few of these cases does the intended fault deserve the 
consequent misery, though we are the last to stop the working 
of that stern law that brings it. But let us legislate in another 
direction, and stop the little stream at its fount, that otherwise 
may run on to this sea of bitterness. And if the law we ask for 
shall have prevented the occurrence of a single instance of this 
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kind; will it not have conferred a greater ^ycneral l)enefit than 
that which is now conferred upon an unworthy class by with¬ 
holding it? 

II. Tliink’st thou there are nd^rpenis in this land^ 

But those who slide along the grassy sod, 

And sting the luckless foot that presses them ? 

There are at all Cutcherries in the moolkt 
Who bask their spotted skins in India's sun 
And sting all honesty. Ay till its frame 
Is changed to secret, fest’ring sore disease, 

So deadly is the wound. 

So sang Joanna BailliCj or rather, we should say, so she would 
have sung, had she dwelt in India; and we with Emilia in 
Othello, 

Would put in every honest hand a whip. 

To lash the rascals naked through the world. 

Reader, hast thou ever seen petitions taken in a Mofussil 
Court ? For the information ' of those who have never wit¬ 
nessed the scene, we will describe it. All criminal cases used 
formerly to be commenced by putting in a written petition, 
or darl'hwasi as it is called in the vernacular. Even 
now the custom is in some places retained. If the presiding 
Magistrate does not take up the case himself, the order for 
making it over to another officer is written on the back of the 
petition. All Act X. cases are commenced by putting in the plaint 
in a similar manner. When the presiding officer first goes to Cut- 
cherry in the forenoon, or at some period of the day which suits 
his taste or convenience, a Chuprassee shouts aloud that the Ha¬ 
kim is ready to take . petitions; then behold, a general rush 
into the presence of the Hakim. The hookah is temporarily 
abandoned. The squatters stand upright. The sale of doubt¬ 
ful-looking refreshments for litigants wrapped in pieces of leaf 
is suspended for a time. Even the eternal counting of pice ceases. 
Every one who has been the victim of injury, and all, who 
want to gratify a grudge through the instrumentality of 
the law, rush to present their petitions. And are these petitions 
the genuine tale of wrong and suffering ? Ah no ! my friend, 
they have been prepared by the Moohtyara. Has Alla Bux given 
Hossein Alee one push? Hossein Alee states his case to a 
legal practitioner, and presently a petition is read out to the 
effect that Alla Bux, unth half a dozen others, including all the 
bystanders, did assault Hossein Alee with divers kicks, thumps, 
slaps, blows of the closed fist, blows of the elbow, and various 
other blows, (separate expressions for all of which exist in the 
vernacular,) and did with force, violence, deceit, and dishonesty 
take five rupees from the waistcloth of the said Hossein Aloe. 
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Have half a dozen men had a dispute about a square foot of 
land, and a couple of pushes or slaps been given on both sides ? It 
swells into an attaek by thirty, or forty men armed with lattics, 
ox-goads, and perhaps swords. JHas Tumuzool Alee pledged his 
wife’s bracelets with Been Poddar, and, going to redeem them, 
had a dispute about one pice interest ? He goes to a legal ad¬ 
viser, and Been Poddar is charged with fraudulently, dislion- 
estly, with intent to cheat, and in violation of all trust, detain¬ 
ing a pair of bracelets, a gold nose-ring, a silver neck-ring, and 
sundry other articles, after Tumuzool Alee had paid every far¬ 
thing borrowed, interest and all; or perhaps he is charged with 
wresting them from the complainant, who was taking them 
home after paying all just demands. The unsophisticated may 
ask what is the use of all this* The evidence will be sure to break 
down, and the case appears a false one. Perhaps so, if the case 
ever comes on for hearing, but Alla Bux in the first instance being * 
conscious of having given one push, and the terrors of the law 
being set before his eyes by the artful mooktyar, may be willing 
to pay handsomely rather than let the case come on for trial. 
The bystanders, or the men charged as lattials, or Been Poddar 
may be respectable men, who would rather pay something than 
be brought into Court, and again they may remember some 
instance of an innocent man bejng convicted and punished 
through the instrumentality of bazar witnesses, professionals 
who can be got to give evidence at four annas a head. What¬ 
ever is paid to settle the case is almost wholly appropriated by 
the mooktyar, and the comjdainant yields not unwillingly, as * Im 
^ has had his desire upon his enemy,’—a phrase which none can 
properly understand who have not been to India. We have men¬ 
tioned a few very simple instances of every-day occurrence, but 
were there need, could write a volume of all the rascalities prac¬ 
tised by the class. When a man with a real grievance comes to 
Court, he is caught by one of these harpi(‘s, who are always on 
the look-out. He is not permitted to tell his plain unvarnished 
story, but he and his witnesses are drilled, until the grain of 
truth is well mixed up with falsehood, which being detected, he 
loses the remedy he might have obtained for his actual wrong. 
Perhaps the mooktyar will even sell him to his opponent, and 
artfully make the case break down. 

We will take a view inside the Cutcherry. The petitioners 
are assembled, clamorouS to put in their petitions and he heard. 
In front of all stand the mooktyars to guard the iunrests of 
their clients, to explain their grievous wrongs, and if possible, 
whisper the right answer in their ear, when a question is asked 
them. We will suppose a new Magistrate has arrived and taken 
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his scat for the first time. All the mooktyars are gathered to 
greet him with the most reverential salaams and—to measure 
their man. Has he a hobby, has he some particular way of 
doing business ? In one week they will all be conversant with 
it. They will know the very questions he is likely to ask in 
cross-examination and put the answers in the witnesses* mouth 
before hand. The following is a single instance out of hun¬ 
dreds :—A Magistrate destroyed an attempted alibi by asking 
the witnesses, illiterate men, the day, and date. The answer was, 
say, ‘Tuesday, the 17th Magh.' Well said he, ‘what date 
‘ will next Tuesday be ?* They could not tell, though attempting 
to swear with precision to a date two months prior. Soon after 
an alibi was set up in another case, the same question was 
asked, and answered. But much to the disgust of the pains¬ 
taking naooktyar who had got up the case, the Magistrate said, 
‘ Well then, tell me what date was lust Tuesday.* Not one of 
forty witnesses could answer, for they had not been taught this. 

Behold then the motley crowd. Here is a cunning fat groy- 
ej’^ed fellow with a peculiar twist in his turban. That man was 
turned out of the Police thirty years ago for bribery, and alter 
undergoing a term of imprisonment, set up as mooktyar, and 
he has thriven so well as to have been able to purchase several 
estates at Government sales. There is a lank young Mussulman 
with a dirty cap and patched clothes, and a reed pen stuck be¬ 
hind his ear to show his craft. He stands gaping with open 
mouth. He is a new arrival, a candidate for forensic honours, 
just came to Court after picking up enough of writing to enable 
him to pen a petition, at which employment novices begin, 
before they have gained a little smattering of talk, and sufli- 
cient impudence to plead (save the mark) before the Hakim. 
Between these two are all grades of sleekness, characteristic 
of successful villany. Hindoos and Mussulmans—Mohurrirs 
discharged for misconduct, and now turning their knowledge 
of the penetralia of the Court to good account—dismissed ehiip- 
rassees, who pretend to comprehend all the peculiarities of the 
Hakim—Members of the Old Police, who could not draw breath 
in the purer «air of the new regime —Income tax or Abkarec 
writers turned off’ owing to reduction of establishment— oomed^ 
wars et hoc genus omne —such are the attorneys, mooktyars, 
legal practitioners, legal advisers, or what you will of the Mofus- 
sil Cou^, the gentlemen learned in .the law, the Jurisconsults 
of India, who undertake to manage that vast amount of petty 
litigation, which is carried on in the Courts of the Magistrates, 
Collectors, and Deputy Collectors, and which really affects in no 
mconsiderable degree the masses of the population, who gather 
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their ideas of British rule and British justice, strained through 
this medium. It may he asked, have the officers who preside 
in the various Courts no power of stopping this ? We reply, 
practically none. Vakeels of the second grade arc allowed to 
practise in these Courts, and where they do practise, they cannot 
Jor a moment be included in the above category. They are a 
superior class, and know something of their work, an impu¬ 
tation which cannot be made on the class we have just depicted. 
But no one is by law excluded from practising as a Mooktyar. 
The eflcct of Sections 432 of Act XXV. of 1861 and 149 of 
Act X. of 1859, is to admit any one who likes to come. If 
a gross act be proved against any one of them, he may be ex¬ 
cluded, but they are quite cunning enough to keep their prac¬ 
tices within the tangible limit. 

We may be asked what we would suggest. We would at 
once repeal Section 149 of Act X. and would confine the 
practice in the Courts of the Magistrates and Collectors and 
their subordinates to persons who had passed a suitable ex¬ 
amination, and had obtained a certificate from the Commissioner 
of the Division; the number of j>ractitioners in the several 
Com’ts to be fixed by the same officer in conjunction with the 
Magistrate and Collector. Thus, at first starting, a certain 
amount of knowledge and respectability would be ensured. The 
practice being limited to a fixed number would be suflicicntly 
lucrative to induce respectable men to come to the work, and 
to keep up their respectability, the forfeiture of it entailing a 
forfeiture of their practice. In the case of misconduct, we 
would have a judicial investigation made by the presiding officer 
of the Court, wdiere such misconduct occurred. If proved, the 
sentence should be suspension for a certain time, and in gross 
cases striking oft* the offender’s name from the list, such senten¬ 
ces to be notified to other Courts and to have equal effect in 
all. We would allow the same appeal that is allowed from the 
other orders of the officer making the order of suspension. 
Three suspensions for any periods, long or short, shoidd entail 
erasure from the list. Where an order for striking off a i)rac- 
titioner’s name was made in the first instance, we wmuld allow 
an appeal direct to the Judge. Were these or similar rules 
passed, the Mofussil Courts would soon have a proper set of 
practitioners. The duty of a paternal Government would be 
fulfilled in showing the impartiality and justice of our Courts, 
which at present are by no means clear to the mass, and the 
poorer classes would be saved from plunder and losses by liti¬ 
gation, which could be avoided by having proper l^al advice. 
It has often been said, and with the greatest truth that had law is 
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dear law, and cheap law is without doubt bad law to liti^nts. If 
those petty suitors were properly advised, how many suits 
would never be brought at all, and how many more would he 
so laid at starting, that the first decision would be decisive, and 
no appeal would be made! It is a notorious fact that in the 
great majority of cases under Act X. where an officer does fix 
proper issues, witnesses are called to speak at random and not 
with reference to the poi nts at issue. Had we respectable and 
qualified men to practise in those Courts which affect such a 
large portion of the population, there is no doubt that a large 
diminution, both in original and appellate litigation, would en¬ 
sue. The number of practitioners being limited, there would not 
be the same necessity or inducement to mahe a practice by urging 
persons into court, who had no good grounds of action. There is 
no doubt that a large number of the cases which take up the 
time of the Lower Courts of original jurisdiction are cases 
which should never have been brought into Court, and never 
would have been, had the parties been advised aright. Where 
there are a large number of petty practitioners, tlieir only 
hqpe of a livelihood is to urge persons into court by false hopes 
of success. In the majority of cases they have no notion what 
is requisite to ensure this success, and they are always too dis¬ 
honest to care. Were the practice limited to a smaller numl»er 
of men possessing some qualifications, their time would bo 
sufficiently taken up with such cases as involved doubtful points, 
or such as bonest men might not unreasonably dispute about in 
good faith; and where suitors had nothing to go upon in Court, 
pleaders would have no inducement to do otherwise than tell them 
so at once, and advise them to avoid the expenses of litigation. 
This is what is done at home in very many cases, which thus 
never come into Court. It will never he done in India till those 
are driven away from the Courts, whose sole cliauce of subsistence 
defends upon ‘ getting up* evidence to prop up cases brought 
or defended upon no probable or intelligible grounds. That 
gambling in law which distinguishes the people of this country 
has originated in no slight degree from the dishonesty and 
incapacity of Mofussil practitioners. Again, if only capable 
men were allowed to plead in the Courts, the officers who sit in 
those Courts would learn their* own deficiencies, and would 
have every stimulus to self-improvemeiit, that they might not 
be less able than those who practise before them. The Bar 
assists the Bench in no slight degree, and the latter would very 
soon show a marked improvement. Moreover what better persons 
could 1)0 choscu for Deputy Magistracies and other similar 
posts, than men who had practised for some years as pleaders ? 
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There is a certain respectability attaching^ to Government em¬ 
ployment, that would always induce the acceptance of these posts,^ 
and Government would be no doser in admittinjy to the hij^Iier 
f^rades of salaries, qualified pleaders of the class we speak of, 
who would be willing to accept such post. To continue 
the general subject; if our proposed reform were carried out, 
that underhand dealing, which goes on among the Amlah^ 
and which is so often denounced by indignant Europeans in 
the Mofussil, would be checked if not stopped. Respectable prac¬ 
titioners would not pander to it, if they were well aware, that 
they would have the assistance and attentive hearing of the Head 
of the Oflice, if they would bring irregularities to liis notice. 
Their position would be a guarantee of their acting with good 
faith and not to satisfy some petty grudge, and one or two 
severe examples made of Amlah who adhere to former prac¬ 
tices would produce great results. Judicial work would be easier 
and more satisfactory to those employed therein. Peijury and For¬ 
gery would undoubtedly be diminished, and s6me respect for an 
oath would prevail in the land. While on the subject of these 
crimes we will mention a point which has often occurred to u^ w^h 
respect to stamp-papers. There is little doubt that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the precautions of the Stamp Act, it is very easy to procure 
a stamp-paper endorsed as sold on. any day, a month, or year, or 
two years before the real date of sale. The Stamp-vendor writes 
in his return of sales a real or fictitious name instead of that of 
the purchaser, and it is a very hard matter to prove that such 
real or fictitious person did not purchase it. When a document 
bearing a date long past has to be prepared, a stamp-paper is 
procured bearing an antecedent date as that of sale, and thus 
the provision of the law, that each stamp-paper should bear the 
proper date of sale, is useless as an aid in detecting a forgery. 
We would obviate this by printing in water-mark or otherwise 
on each stamp-paper the year of its manufacture, and again, 
when the stamps are given out of the Collectorate store, 
by marking on each paper the date of issue by an instrument 
somewhat similar to that used for stamping Railway tickets, or a 
crest upon note-paper. 

The utter disregard for truth which prevails in Mofussil 
Courts has been descanted on to often, that it is superfluous to 
speak of it here. If we are ever to cleanse those Augean stables, 
it will only be done by teaching the people practically, that 
their interest lies in truth and not in falsehood, and so long 
as an opposite lesson is taught by those who have the ear of the 
people, or at least of that class who resort to the Courts, laws 
against perjury or forgery, resulting in an isolated conviction now 
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and again, while perjury and forgery are being committed daily, 
will have no more effect in stopping these crimes, than a great 
Railway accident now and again will have in stopping the 
thousands who travel daily, from using the rail. We therefore 
earnestly hope that the Amending Hand may be put to the task 
we propose, and blessed indeed will it be, if it effect only a 
tithe of what we have predicted will be the results. 

III. Most of our readers are aware that the Chowkidar or 
village watchman is a very old institution in India, dating from 
the period when Hindoo communities existed on the basis of 
tlie laws oi Menu. The villag’e Chowkidar had a piece of land, 
and the villagers gave him some remuneralion in the shape of 
contributions of produce. In later times these contributions, 
in some parts of the country, were commuted to a money 
payment.* The rules at present in force for the management 


* In Madras and other parts of India cither the origin of the system 
was different, or it passed through a peculiar phase of progress, Mr. W. 
llohinson, who introduced the new system of police with distinguished suc¬ 
cess in^the Madias presidency, writes thus ;—‘ The Village Watch in Madras 

* originally formed the lowest link in tho chain of the Kaveli system of Police 
‘ under which the Villages compounded with the heads of tho robber races, 

* Men Kdvelgars and Pahgars, and with the body of the thievish races of 
‘ their own village, for the security of their crops and property. Tho Kavelgars, 

* If ead and Village, were responsible to make good losses by theft, and for 

* the detection of crime, of which they were really the only perpetrators. Tho 
' Village were Watch appointed and in part maintained by the He<id Kavel- 

* gars, and were responsible to thorn and the villagers. Both classes levied heavy 

* black mail for their forbearance from crime. The systeni was the only 

* effective protection that could be secured under a weak native Government, 

* and in a semi-civilized society ; and worked no doubt well. But the power 
‘of the Head Kavelgars was found incompatible with good Government, and 

* this {frade of the Kaveli system was suppressed in A. D. 1801—4. As re- 
‘ gards the Village Watch, all responsibility for losses by theft, aud the 
‘ power ol summary corporal punishment and torture to which resort was 

* usually had to extract information from the village watchers, wore put an 

* end to by Law. Thus the Officers of the institution were put down, and 
‘ the very essence of the whole system, one of well defined pecuniary respon- 

* sibility, not personal diligence, was extracted from it. The institution at 

* once lost its vitality and never will recover it. But it received a further 

* blow; for in 1816 the Village Watchman was put under the Bevenue Potail 

* or Native Collector, and village Managers or village elders, and from that 

* time he became a mere servant of theiievenue ofiicials or private drudge of 

* these iterant selfish farmers. He has done little no Police duty since. The 
‘ whole institution has fallen into utter dec£^ in many districts; in Ml, abuses 
‘ which destroy its efficiency have remaineii nnremeaied for half a century. 
‘ To remedy this, a Police Potail or Village Head, who is always one of the 
‘ Ryots, has been appointed as Village Inspector; and through him, the Vil- 
I lage Watch is required to do what, under the ancient constitution of the couu- 

* was required of them. The village watchership was made a hereditary 
' umce, aud therefore placed to all intents and purposes beyond tho control 
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iind direction of village watclimen in Beiigfil arc to be found 
in Section 21, Regulation XX. of 1817. Requesting the 
11 noflicial reader not to confound these Chowkidars with Chowki- 
dars of towns and villages under Act XX. of 1830, we pro¬ 
ceed to give an outline of these rules :—' A list of the vil- 
‘^lage watchmen is to be kept by officers in charge of than- 
' nalis, subject to whose orders tlie village watchmen are 

* declared to be. Vacancies are to be filled up by the hmd- 
‘ holders. Watchmen are to report fortnightly, wceldy, twice a 
‘ week, or daily (according to their distance from the thannah 
‘ or police-station,) all occurrences in their villages connected 
‘ with the Police, and these reports arc to bo entered in the 
' thannah diaries. The watchmen are to arrest and convey to 
^ the thannah persons found committing murder, robbery, house- 
' breaking, or tlieft, also proclaimed olfenders—and to give ira- 

* mediate intimation of the occurrence of all heinous ofiences. 

‘ In case of neglect of the above duties the Magistrate may 
‘ order their dismissal. On the occurrence of a gang robbery, 
‘ murder, or otlier heinous offence, attended with a breach of the 
‘ peace, the village watchmen are, to the utmost of their ability, 
‘ i,o resist and endeavour to apprehend the olfenders, calling upon 
^ the headinaji of the village to collect the inhabitants to oppose 
‘ and seize the criminals, or pursue them if they have fled, and the 
^ watchmen of villages near which tlic pursuit may be, are in a 
‘ similar manner to collect the inhabitants of their villages and 
^ join in the pui’suit.' 

‘ Admirable, exeellenl / some one may exclaim, ' this quite 
‘ surpasses the clumsy method of calling out tlie g^osse comilaluSy 
‘ wliicli has deservedly fallen into disuse at home. Under such 
‘ arrangements no criminal can escape.’ But what is the fact ? 
These rules have become a dead letter in all essential points. 
Criminals are never through^heir instrumentality brought to 
justice. The ChowUidar, when he sooth a thief, consenteth unto 
him instead of arresting him. The village watchman, a very 
wolf set to guard the sheep, is himself a dacoit and in 
league with dacoits, to whom he furnishes all requisite local 
information. The writer knew a case in which out of nine 


‘ both of tho villiigc community arid Magistrate. So he now is in no way 

* more removed from the general influence of the village elders than he ever 
‘ has been. The body of village elders is no more fitted to ioorh systemati- 

* cally an establishment of even local police than a parish vestry is in En^- 
‘ land; and so we now hold one man responsible for seeing that the work is 
‘ done; he becomes the channel of communication with the people.’ This 
relates to Madras, and shows at once tho old state of things and the remedy 
that has been applied, a remedy which has been by no means ineffectual. 
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persons convicted for dacoity,^f’e of tliem were—the watchman 
of the village in which the crime occurred, and the watchmen of 
four neighbouring villages. If an affray occur, the Chowkidar 
is sure to hav,e come up after all was over, to have sought 
diligently for the guilty, but to have failed to find them. 
Is a burglary committed, the Chowkidar is sure to have been 
bawling audibly in some distant part of his Mahalla or beat.* 
The village watchman is then either the partner of thieves, 
or for all purposes of local police he is worse than useless. 
The Magistrate may turn him out, and the landholder then puts 
in another of his creatures, who will be just as blind to any 
doings of his, which miglit not find favour with the authorities. 
Why so ? the Chowkidar is paid by the landholder’s ryots, 
who, never very willing to disburse, only wait for a single nod not 
to pay a pice. On the contrary,'if the Chowkidar work with the 
Zemindar, he can bo very useful to the latter, who will not fail 
to see him paid. This the Magistrate has no power to do. He 
cannot under the law enforce the payment of a single pice, 
though we are aware of orders having been issued to the police 

* There are few, we fancy, who will differ from us on these points, hut we 
venture to quote a few opinions besides our own to show how generally this 
class of the native police has been utterly condemned long ago. Mr. W. G. 
Hawthoi'n, Judge of Zillah Cuttack, wrote thus ;—* From the total absence 

* of any supervision over the Village Police for a series of years, it may bo 
‘ said that at present sneh a body does not exist. The race of people denomi- 

* nated Chowkidars retain the name apparently to blind the people as to their 
‘ real char^ter.^ They are employed during the day to assist the Zemindar 

* in collecting his rents, and at night they act as the agents of notorious 
‘ characters, to point out where property is to be found. They seldom realize 

* by honest means above one or two rupees per mensem at the most, and 
‘ are therefore always ready to connive at offences on the promise of getting 

* a share of the stolen property. It is not an uncommon trick among the 
‘ Chowkidars to apply for leave of absence before a burglary or dacoity takes 

* place, to quiet suspicion against them, after having informs where property 

* 18 to bo found, and the time and maunft in which the theft can be accom- 

* plished with the least chance of detection to the parties concerned.* Mr. 
Hawkins wrote thus in 1837:—* Many a Magistrate must have observed 
*' that a man has turned Chowkidar, merely because it gives him an excuse for 

* leaving his home at night, in order that ho may go upon his thieving 

* expeditions.’ The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in his Minute of 30th 
April 1856 expressed himself thus:—* Village Watchmen are now declared 

* to have no legal right to remuneration for service, and (the help of the 

* Magistrate being withdrawn) they have no power to enforce their rights, 

* even if they had any rights to enforce. Hence they are all thieves or 
‘ robbers, or leagued with thieves and robbers, inasmuch that when any 
*■ one is robbed in a village, it is most probable that the first person suspect- 

^fil be the village watchman.’ Were it neoessaiy we could quote 
other consentient opinions—but there is no occasion, as few will bo found 
♦? Is so generally admitted. We merely quote as above to show 

that Government does not require to be convinced on tais point. 
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to collect the Chowkidar’s pay. The Magistrate again has no 
power over him except to orde^ his dismissal^ e, unless he do 
something which brings him within the grasp of the Penal 
Code. The practice (followed formerly by some Magistrates, and 
now by some District Superintendents of Police) of imposing 
small nioney lines is wholly unwarranted by the law and there¬ 
fore illegal. Such being the state of things, it is no wonder 
that what might have been a most useful local police has dege¬ 
nerated into something worse than useless. Witness the late 
occurrence as to the seditious perwanas, which the Chowkidars 
were caught disseminating. What then is to be done ? Let the 
Chowkidar.s be put under the District Superintendents as 
completely as the men of the present force, and let Government 
take the power of the puree into its own hands by a mea¬ 
sure similar to that lately adopted and made law by the 
Bengal Government for the improvement of the system of 
Zemindary D^ks. Once paid by Government, they will be 
Government servants in deed as well as word. Their very 
position will then put them into such healthy antagonism td 
the men of the village and the Zemindar, that they will bring 
local crimes to light instead of hiding them, as now, at the back 
of the Zemindar. Until some such measure as the above is 
taken, it is idle to expect any great results from the New Police. 
The organization ot that body has separated them and will 
continue to separate them from the village watchman, with whom 
the old Burkandaz worked in harmonious concert ;—arcades 
ambo —(with Byron's translation.) Whatever help the Chow- 
kidar formerly gave the Burkandaz when it suited them jointly 
to detect a crime, will henceforth be less to be looked for. A 
change in the law relating to village watchmen is therefore not 
only a highly politic measure, but it is a sort of necessary sequel 
to Act V. of 1861. A!mid all the correspondence and discussion 
which preceded the passing of that Act, the necessity of a com¬ 
plete change in the Village Police was one point always mention¬ 
ed and never disputed. How it was so completely overlooked, 
as it has been, in carrying out the measure is more than we 
can understand. Perhaps the very want of discussion and dif¬ 
ference of opinion on the point was the cause of its being ulti¬ 
mately forgotten. We have shown how generally the utter use¬ 
lessness and the thorough viciousness of the present state of 
this part of the Police system is admitted. At the same time its> 
importance as a system singularly suited to the country, the ne¬ 
cessity of its resuscitation, and the advantages to be derived from 
the reform of this institution have been no less generally allowed^ 
and mentioned from time to time as an important portion of the 
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Bubject matter of the contemplated changes. In a Minute by the 
Honourable Mr. Clerk, dated the 28tli April 1848, we find these 
remarks :—* When efficient, nothing can be better in all agrieul- 

* turs^ districts. Forming an essential part of* the universal 

* village system, they (the Village Chowkidars), have unrivalled 

* facilities for both the prevention and detection of crime j and I 
' think it may safely be said that, under good superintendence, 
‘ they can be rendered not only superior to anything which could 
‘ be devised for a country like the agricultural districts of India, 

* but that they afford a degree of security to person and property, 
‘ such as is not surpassed in any other country.' And again at 
the close of the same Minute:—' It should be the first duty of the 
‘ Superintendent of zillah police to attend to the revival and 
' reform of this (the village) police, which is of excellent material 
‘ and still at the service of Government.' To the same efiect the 
Hon. Sir H. C. Montgomery remarks :—' The renovation of 
‘ the Village Police appears to me to be the first step towards 
^ insuring increased efficiency.' Again in a Despatch of the 
Directors dated 30th September 1857, the reorganization of the 
Ullage Police is mentioned as one of the leading features of the 
plan for the improvement of the Police of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency ; and Lord Harris in his Minute of 3rd .lune 1858, 
observes as follows :—* I am of opinion, as mentioned in my 

* Minute of September 11th, 1856, that the Village Police must 

* be combined with the General Police, in order to render the 

* force complete and fully cflicieiit, and therefore in considering 

* its general arrangements a!id organization, thh ehonld alicags be 

* hepb in view/ Now these are high authorities, and we believe 
every Magistrate in Lower Bengal will subscribe to the same 
opinions. We do not think the subject of Police in India so 
difficult a one as might be imagined, looking at all the discus* 
sion it has excited. The same detective skill that is required at 
home is not necessary in India. What is chiefly requisite is a 
knowdedge of the habits and manners of the people. The same 
artifices are resorted to over and over again on the recurrence of 
the same crime; and that novelty and ingenuit}’’, which the 
London Detective has to meet, is not to be found, at least among 
the agricultural classes, whose habits and maimers coutribute 
very little to the concealment of crime. We venture to quote 
in support of our opinions from the Iteport of the Commissioners 
for the investigation of Torture in Madras. The Commissioners 
express themselves thus ' Indeed, such are the institutions of 
' society in India, that we believe, with a Mofussil Police properly* 
\ constituted and commanded scarcely any crime, however minute, 

* could be perpetrated without tlie discovery of the offender by 
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' perfectly legal and justifiable means/ We are not prepared to 
deny tliat in cases of special crime, such as Dacoity or Thuggee, 
more than usual detective skill may be requisite, though evdn 
here certain grooves will bo found in which these offences gene¬ 
rally run. We believe that, in order to insure complete success 
to any general system of Police in this country, its European 
officers must be led to acquire an intimate acquaintance 
with the manners and social habits of the people. Too much 
attention to military organization, and too much ofiice work, 
will prevent Police officers from acquiring by actual inves¬ 
tigation of important cases in person this most valuable ex¬ 
perience. One case thus investigated, and the subsequent i)ro- 
ceediugs in Court similarly watched, will supply more experience 
than a yearns reading in office of Diaries and Beports. Again 
the Police should be ' en rapporf with the mass of the people. 
I’here is no denying that a semi-military organization, the use 
of muskets, and a distinctive dross, have had a strong tendency 
to produce an opposite clfect. This effect will doubtless gradually 
diminish ; but the most successful mea>is that can be adopted to 
make the Police on rapport with the people, is the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Chowkidarce system. Here will be found the link 
that is wanting to complete the chain, and render the commu¬ 
nication perfect. The importance of the subject we advocate is 
forcilily put in a Letter from the Police Commission to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, dated so recently as the 
loth Soptemher ISfiO, from which we quote a few paragraplis :— 
‘ The subject of Village Police is closely connected with the 
^ successful working of an organized coristahulary.’ ^ In every 
^ part of India, the’village watchman is Ibiind. In no part is he 
^ very efficient, though everywhere he may be useful.^ ' Tliat 
' the organized Police should have one of their body in every 
' village or circle of \dllagcs would be impossible, and if possible 
‘ would not be desirable. On the one hand, a large augmentation 
' of the Police force would be needed. On the other hand, policc- 
' men scattered about among the villages and isolated from coii- 
^ trol, would be oppressive to the people. It becomes therefore 
' necessary that there should lie some one among the residents of 
' the village on whom the organized constabulary can rely for in- 
‘ formation ; through whom, they can carry out their orders. The 

* Village Watchman is of course Just such a person. He is a man 
‘ of the village; not enough of an official to bo alien from or 
' obnoxious to the villagers, and enough of an official to be amen- 

11^' able to system and r^iahle for duty; (if he were responsible to 

* and paid by the District Superintendent, we would add;) he pos- 
^ sesscs a sort of knowledge and a sort of influence, which no Police 
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* Agent could ever possess. And the people never regard him with 
' distrust or dislike^ but^ on the contrary, consider him a useful 
' personage and a necessary adjunct to the constitution of the 
' village.' ‘ It is thus, we conceive, that so many experienced 
' Officers consider the Village Watchman as an indispensable link 
' in the chain of administrative control over the people, as in 

* many respects the foundation of Police superstructure.' The 
Commission then proceed to point out, that the Village Police 
is a municipal institution in the broadest sense of the term, 
but one,’ which wherever it has been left to itself and to volun¬ 
tary aid, has declined and gone to ruin. 

That something should be done being then thus generally 
admitted, the difficulty is to find out what ought to be done. 
We have said above, let Government take ihe power of the purse 
into its own hands. The Chowkidars, like the Old Police, are 
badly paid; and while this is the case, it is in vain to expect 
efficiency. They are worse off than the Old Police, for, as we 
have already stated, they have no means of enforcing payment 
of what they are entitled to. The remedy was spoken of in 
the same letter of the Police Commission, from which we have 
just quoted :— 

'It appears absolutely necessary'—it is observed—'that the 
' remuneration of the Watchman should be fixed by the District 
'' Officer with reference to local custom and to the rate of re- 
' muneration for unskilled labour in the locality, and that the 
' said Officer should enforce and supervise its realization'— 
and again one of the Propositions relative to the Village Police of 
Bengal, appended to the same letter, is as follows:—' That the 
' only way by which it is possible to secure a proper maintenance 
' for the Village Police is to provide an enactment, whereby the 
' Magistrate may bo enabled to levy and collect from the village 
' residents the fees and dues they now pay as remuneration for 
' the Village Police they now appoint and entertain; and where 
' maintained by the Zemindar to secure to the Village Police 
' enjoyment of the lands assigned them.' This enactment might 
take various forms. It might be made on principles similar 
to the present Chowkidaree Act for Towns (Act XX. of 1856) 
only letting the Punchayet collect and pay the money; or it 
might be made on the principle of the Act for Zemindary Daks 
referred to above, allowing the Zemindar to collect the dues of 
the Chowkidars and either disburse them, or pay them in with 
his Revenue to be disbursed through the District Superintendent. 
Perhaps the best plan would be to allow the system to retain^ 
its municipal character, and to leave the villagers to manage the 
Fund among themselves by Punchayet or otherwise, investing 
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the local authorities with power to compel payment, and requiring 
a monthly return to bo made to the District Superintendent or 
to the Magistrate of the District. These remarks are, however, 
only incidental. Let the matter be once brought forward for 
discussion in the Bengal Council, and we have little doubt that 
a suitable enactment will be jpassed. Of one thing we are con¬ 
fident that, whatever opposition may be given by the Zemin¬ 
dars, whose private servants the Chowkidars now are, scarce a 
murmur will be raised by the body of the people, who without 
doubt favour a system which provides watch and ward for their 
little properties at night, and which, if the Chowkidars were paid 
by themselves under the direct control and supervision of the 
district authorities, would furnish them with no slight protec¬ 
tion against the tyranny of the Zemindar. 

We have ventured to point out in the above pages some 
objects of reform. Should our Legislators view these matters in 
the same light that we see them, and so carry their views into 
practical effect, we doubt not ths^t many will accede to the 
aphorism we have placed at the head of this article, when ap¬ 
plied to the subjects we have touched on therein j and join with 
Lord Coke and us in a benediction on the 'Amending Hand.' 
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Akt V.—1. lieports of Public Jmtruciion in the Lower Pro^ 
vincca of Bengal for the years 1859-60^ to 1862-63. 

2. Pdmdmnjledy by Tekcband Tli^kur—Calcutta : D*Ilozario & 
Co., 1860. 

3. Bdmdbcd/dni Vatricd. 

4. TTimln Mahildgnner Jlhidvaathd or TTinda Females, by Koylas- 
businoy Davi. Gupta Press, 1863. . 

W E shall make no apolojyy for entering* on the Pulyoct of the 
present coinlition of Jlinclu Women ; which is one of vital 
importance and has, of late, received considerable attention. 
Time was when efforts made for . the amelioration of tlieir con¬ 
dition were regarded as impracticable and even Utopian. The 
youth of our sex monopolized the care of the Puldic and Go¬ 
vernment, while the female child was left to aocjnire, as she 
might, the little menial sciences, which were to be her i>crpotua] 
and exclusive employment. And even when the ranltipUeution 
of Colleges and Schools imparted an unprecedented impetus to 
the intellectual activities of tlie Hindus, it was long before 
woman reaped the advantage. Her personal attractions and 
culinary achievements have always constituted her sole claim to 
regard, and her mind has been thought incapable of culture. 
But there are many in India who have begun to recognize, 
theoretically at least, the truth that mind ha.s no sex, that girls 
should be as thoroughly educated as boys, and woman, inst(!ad 
of being made an active agent of social degradation, should 
be a powerful instrument of national civilization. 

The destiny of woman—a destiny distinct from man^s, but 
which is the development and culmination of manhood,—is now 
better understood than before. It is no longer denied that 
knowledge, which is the spiritual light of the living God, should, 
like His material light, be tlie heritage not of mai^ only but of 
woman. But the change that has come over the spirit of the opi¬ 
nions and sentiments of the educated Hindus is more speculative 
than practical. It is something no doubt to acknowledge an evil 
and to realize its magnitude, but it will not the less powerfully 
continue to eat into the vitals of society, until the remedy 
is applied. What is now wanted is not a lip-deep acquiescence 
in the propriety of female improvement, but a living conviction 
of its imperative necessity and superlative importance. 

We know that the degradation of Hindu females is frankly 
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and unequivocally admitted by ediic»ated nativoKS to be an un- 
mitio-ated and g^rievous evil, but ol* tiiose wlio make this admis- 
Hioii how few are they who do not shrink with affrij^ht from the 
task of removing it-, because forsooth, it might create a hubbub. 
At present Hindu women are depressed by the institutions of 
tlieir country—de'pressed by a public opinion resulting from 
those institutions—depvesgod by the prejudices of their relatives— 
depressed by ignorance the most dense, and superstition the 
most demoralizing. They are, with few exceptions, unconscious 
of their own powers and rights. The social code of their coun¬ 
try prescribes an. idle, inactive, and inglorious life and one 
witliout any great purpose; there is enough indolence in the 
human composition to be soon content with ease without care 
and toil, and the Hindu woman has easily reconciled herself to 
a condition, which saves her so much trouble. It is not our 
intention hero to pourtray that condition. The picture has 
been vividly and sometimes faithfully drawn by native as well 
as European writers. That the birth of a female child is 
not ha.iled with rejoicings, but is regarded with indifference— 
that she is treated with carelessness and as an inferior—that she 
is educated as a menial, subjected to privations and exposed to 
insults, lost in the slough of superstition, fleeced by priests, 
and victimized by relatives, all this and much more has been 
graphically and repeatedly put forward in the columns of this 
and other periodicals. Still we are not prepared to go the 
length of maiiitaiiiiiig and representing, as several of these 
highly coloured pietiirrs have represented, that her condition is 
one of unmitigated and intolerable misery. The Hindu woman 
is not certainly what she ought and is intended to bo. She 
has not att-ained her true position. Her rights are not respect¬ 
ed, and Jior mi,«sion is not understood. But she is ueitfior a 
slave nor a drudge. Her life is not such a round of mono¬ 
tonous toil and trouble, as several old and some recent writers 
would have the Euroi)ean world believe. Slie, on the contrary, 
exercises a considerable influence on the domestic and social 
concerns of Hindus. She has ‘ a voice potential* in everything 
that regulates the economy of the inner life of the household. 
She not only assumes, as of right she should, the coutrol of 
the domestic republic, but lias an important share in the manage¬ 
ment of the family estate. 

Ill truth the laws of Nature must triumph over the institutions 
of man. Human laws, which vhilate the divine laws, are not 
laws but lies, which soon become inoperative and must perish in 
the long run. These may condemn her to a life of misery, but 
those must mitigate its severity. Theoretically she may be of 
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little avail, but practically she is often all in all. To say therefore 
that her prestige is nil is absurd. The truth lies frequently in 
the other direction. Instead of being powerless as a member of 
the family, as she is generally supposed by foreigners to be, she 
is oftoii but too powerliil, as many Hindu husbands know to their 
cost. The victims of domestic despotism arc not always con¬ 
fined to the members of the softer sex. While respectable birth 
and easy circumstances exempt the Hindu woman from menial 
employment, her social training is not altogether unmarked by 
the absence of those delicate perceptions, which constitute one of 
the best safeguards of innocence and virtue. 

We do not deny that Hindu women are subject to oppression, 
but wo maintain that it springs more from pride and selfishness 
than cruelty. Power leads the Hindus, as it has led other races 
without- a peculiar disposition to cruelty to oppress. We know 
of Hindu husbands who are tyrants, as we know of others who 
are under petticoat government, but we believe that their tyranny 
is neither incompatible with kindly emotions, nor confined to this 
country or to the Hindu race. Man has degraded and enthralled 
woman almost everywhere. As the question is attracting greater 
and greater interest, and as it is universally laid down that the 
position of women in India is one of greater degradation than 
that which they occupied in other ancient civilizations, it secPris 
not inopportune to compare her condition with that of her 
sisters in other ages and countries, which will enable us to ascer¬ 
tain the effect of the female character on human progress, .at 
different periods and under different degrees of development. 

In the primitive stage of society,—the rudimental develop¬ 
ment, so to speak of mankind,—women were classed with goods 
and chattels, ploughs and oxen, horses and mules. Sheep and 
women were valuable and conspicuous items in the domestic and 
agricultural inventory. Not only in the Eastern but in some of 
the Western countries women have been and are still being com¬ 
pelled to perform the labour of oxen. They are, to all intents 
and purposes, beasts of burden. They are regarded as machines 
capable of locomotion and of producing similar machines; and 
thus the cruelties of savages are perpetuated in civilized and semi- 
civilized countries. In the patriarchal stage of social develop¬ 
ment—that state of human progress which first, by hereditary 
custom or legislative enactment, conferred on the male the right 
to hold property and to regulate affairs—the assumption of the 
dominion of mdes over the othejc sex forms a prominent feature. 
Women are made solely dependent on men, for subsistence and 
privileges. It is a system of usurpation on one hand, and of 
servitude on the other. 
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During these stages women are intellectually and morally de¬ 
graded ^and have no clear perception of inherent and indefeasible 
rights. As society advances towards civilization, it is long be¬ 
fore the progress of material prosperity does more for woman 
than change her condition from being a beast of burden to that 
of an honorary slave. She is no longer the drawer of water and 
hewer of wood, but still an article of commerce and an appanage 
to grandeur. She may be indulged with extravagant fondness, 
or, in instances, vested w’ith social and oven political pow'evs, yet 
the class remains in a state of object dependance; its rights, its 
distinctive position, are never recognized. 

In Assyria matrimony was literally a matter of money. 
Marriageable maidens were brought in a body to one place and 
disposed of to the highest bidders, who, as a condition of purchase, 
were bound to make tlicm tlieir wives. Herodotus graphically 
describes the scene. He states that the beautiful, as might be 
expected, had precedence at the rostrum, and were put up for sale 
by a crier, when, says our venerable authority, ‘ such men among 
‘ the Babylonians as were rich, and desirous of marrying, used to 
* bid against one another and purchase the handsomest.^ 

In ancient Greece, the nursery of poetry and philosophy, and 
the earliest abode of freedom, tlie social and domestic condition 
of women was wu’ctcliedly degraded. With all their poetry 
and philosophy, tlie refinements of their life, and the elevation 
of their tlieorics, the Greeks remained to the last insensible to the 
true character and destiny of woman. Sjirung Irorn tlie robbers 
and pirates of the Aegean, they retained, in this, as in other points 
of view, some taint of their origin. In the Homeric era 
wives were purchased, or more frequently, were ^ captives of 
' the spear,^ and the laxity of manners wdiich prevailed is shovrn 
by the universality of the custom by which women taken in 
war, even though married, were compelled to yield to the will 
of their captors, and by the very slight reluctance which they 
ordinarily displayed on such occasions. 

The annals of t his country make at least occasional mention of 
women distinguished either by abilities or the influence they 
exercised. This shows that by a happy concurrence of fortune 
and merit, a woman of genius and virtue might emerge from her 
degraded condition in India. But in the palmiest days of Atbens, 
the women were everlastingly endungeoned and left to fritter 
away their ignoble existence within the four walls of the domestic 
prison-house, while everything .without was instinct with activity 
and animation. Many of the Athenian women may and must have 
been more educated than those of India, but this circumstance 
instead of mitigating, simply aggravated tlieir misery, since it 
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was no( iilloAvt:(l to Uj^'hfceii the letters by which they were eiitlirall- 
cd. 'Married or unmarried they were/ says Gillies, Mvcpt in 
‘ equal restraint.’ Mitford tells us that they lived with their lemale 
slaves ill a secluiled part of the house, associating little with one 
another, scarcely at all with the men, even their nearest relations, 
and seldom appearing- in public, but at those religious festivals in 
which ancient custom reipiired the women to bear a part, and 
sacerdotal authority could ensure decency of conduct towards 
them. 

An Athenian who was tried for the murder of his wife’s 
seducer, thus discourses in his defence on the domestic ameni¬ 
ties of Grecian lil'e. ' When 1 first entered into the married 


' state, I endeavoured to observe a medium hetween the harsh 
‘ severity of some husbands and the easy fondness of others ; 
‘iny wife, though treated with kindness, was watched with 
'vigilance. As a husband 1 rendered her situation agreeable, 
'but as a woman she was left neither the entire mistress of my 
‘fortune nor of lier own actions. AViien she became a mother. 


* tliis new endearment overcame the prudent caution of my former 
' conduct, and encouraged me to repose in her an unlimited 
' confidence. During a short.lime, Athenians, I had no occasion 
' to repent of this alteration ; she ]>rovcd a moste>:eelleut wife and 
'highly circumspeet in her priviilo hehavionr; she luaiieged my 
'afiiiirs with the utmost frugality, hut since the death of my 
'mother she has been the cause of all my calaniilics. Then she 
'first got abroad to attend,the funeral, and, being observed by 
‘ Eratostiienos, was soon .after seduced by him. This ho elfoetcd 
' by means of our female slave whom he watched going to market, 
'and whom by fair promises and tluttery, he gained over to his 
' designs.’ AVe find it difficult to repress a smile at what the 
Athenian husband calls the cessation of ‘ [irudent caution’, and 
the substitution for it of ' unlimited confidence.’ His wife after 


she became a mother got abroad for the first time in her life, and 
then only to attend a funeral, i. <?., she could not pass her own 
threshold without leave, nor obtain it without the urgency of 
an cxtraonlinary occasion. Talk of the seclusion of Hindu women 
after this ? 


Even Rome, which is associated in our minds with all that is 
heroic and glorious cannot boast of female elevation. Her laws 
pressed on women in all her relations, with great severity. They 
enforced early marriage and denied civil rights to females. The 
Roman wife was regarded as a chattel and supposed to be desti¬ 
tute of all mental faculties. She w’^as defined as ' a thing’ and 
was regularly purchased in conformity with a primitive custom like 
any other slave, by the husband, and the terms were registered 
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ill ii written deed. 'We sLall not be surprised/ says Arnold, 
'to lliid that tbc usages of a rude people paid but little respect 
' to women. A man could acquire a right over a woman by his 
' having lived with her for a year, exactly as a year's possession, 

' gave him a legabtitle to a slave or any other article of movea- 
'ble property.' These ephemeral engagements were regarded 
much in the same light as marriages, except that they did not 
convey to women the same riglits as the marriage by confarreafio, 
which entitled and enabled them to participate in the religious 
and social privileges of their husbands. The Homan husband cxer- 
c,iscd an unlimited power over the wife, lie had jurisdiction over 
her life; all her projicrty and everything she might inherit 
became his, and he could at his own sweet will expel her from 
his house and summarily dejirive her of tlie right and dignity of 
a wife. ‘ Wives were dismissed,' saysErownc (in his Civil Law) 

' not only for want of chastity or for intolerable temper, but for 
‘ the sliglilest cause.' Moreover, women were never considered to 
havo attained the age of reason and experience, and were condemn¬ 
ed to tlic perpetual tutelage of parents, husbands, or guardians. 

Such was the condition of the women of llie ancient world. How 
far it was better or worse than that, of Hindu women will be 
evident from a glance at the ancient historv of India. Before 
the dissipation of great capitals lidd marred the purity of Hindu 
society, and Moslem domination and tyranny had caused its 
complete boiUerersemcrd, there was unrestrained social intcreourse 
lietween man and woman, as nowin England or America. It was 
not unusual for a lover to prefer his own suit without the inter¬ 
vention of the Kurtta Malnshay and Ghuttak Mahashay. It was 
also possible for a young lady to select her bridegroom. Of the 
eight forms of the nuptial ceremony', enumerated by Menu, the 
Gmdharla, allowed ample latitude to both the sexes in forming 
matrimonial alliances of their own accord. Many such mar¬ 
riages are recorded in the Shastras. The Stoayambara form invest¬ 
ed the females with the power of choosing their future lords. 
They used to appear before a host of competitors assembled for 
the purpose, and were influenced in their choice not only by ex¬ 
ternal appearances, hut by the character, antecedents, and ac- 
comiilishments of the suitors. The mijitial anecdotes of Sita, 
Damayanti, and Bhanumatti illustrate the extent to which the 
practice was carried. 

The kind and chivalrous treatment of woman is everywhere 
inculcated in the S/iastras. Menu, while enjoining her to honour 
her husband and preserve her purity,Enjoins also the husband 
to live in perfect amity with her, ' to have no strife with her,* 
and to consider her as his own body, which is to be understood 
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in tlie Scriptural sense of ^ flesh of my flesh, and bone of my 
*^bone/ Another liishi says, 'strike not even with a blossom a 
' wife guilty of a hundred faults/ The Tautras likewise teach the 
liiisband to pay ])rofoiind respect to the wife. The MaJuinirvdna 
Tantray (in the eighth Ulldsha) says :—' A wife should never be 
' chastised, but nursed like a mother, and if chaste and loyal, 

' should never be forsaken even under most difficult circurn- 
' stances.^ Again it says that ' the man who makes happy his 
' loyal wife, performs every vii“tnous action/* 

Women under the ancient Hindus were certainly more reserved 
and retired than among the English, but tlicrc was nothing like 
complete seclusion. Such a thing was neither sanctioned by the 
nor did it obtain in practice. In the Vedic ago, they 
appeared in public. In the Rig Yeda, the earliest record of the 
so(jial organization of tlio Hindus, we lind the following invoca¬ 
tion to the Maruts :—' When your brilliant (roi.rsers make the 
' mountains echo, and friendly to man traverse the summit of the 
'ffrinamont; then all the forest lords are alarmed at your ap- 
'proach, and the bushes wave to and ^xo aft a woman in a chariots 
Another invocation to the same divinities in tlie same Vela 
shows in more unmistakcahle laugnage that women were not 
alwaj's restricted t(i tlie private chambers, but were accusttuned 
to appear in public, at least in religious festivals; I'iz. tlie niuntra 
which on such occasions was recited aloud. ' In whom the waiter 
' shedding golden-coloured lightning is fitly deposited like a ehap- 
'let (of clouds) moving in the firmament like the (s])lendivily 
'attired) wife of a man (of rank) and distinguished in assembly 
' like a sacrificial hymn.* We learn from the same source that not 
only were women in ancient India permitted to appear in public, 
but their rights to a share of the paternal inheritance were dis¬ 
tinctly recognized. An invocation to Ushas or the Dawn thus 
describes and compares her;—'She goes to the West as (a 
' n’ornan ivho has) no brother (repairs) to her male (relatives) and 
'like one ascending the hall (of Justice) for the recovery of 
' property (she mounts in the sky to claim her lustre.)' 

Ear from being sanctioned by Menu, the seclusion of woman 
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was distinctly condemned by him. ' By close confinement/ says 
the Hindu Legislator, 'at homo even under afiectionate and 
' observant guardians they ^women) are not secure, but those 
' women are truly secure who are guided by their own good in- 
' clinations/ His institutes provide for women being decorated 
at festivals and Jubilees, and the Mahabharid^ RamayaUy kishnu 
PuraHj Malati Madhuva^ liatnavady and Vicramorlashi describe 
them as appearing openly in public at religious festivals and 
various other occasions, while at such limes strangers converse 
with them without restraint. There was a certain chivalry in 
the ancient Hindu world. It is well illustrated in the perfect 
ease and inimitable grace with which Sacjtntala’s companions 
received llajah Husmnnta. 'There is no impropriety in our 
' sitting here with Dur guest.' Seclusion came in with the Malio- 
medans, with whom it is an institution, and was adopted by the 
Hindus partly from fear and partly from love of imitation. It is 
confined to certain classes and is not after all so strictl}’’ observed 
as is generally supposed ; but even as it is, it should be retained 
no longer; it should be honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance ; because it is based on the assumption of an authori¬ 
ty, which does not appertain to the husband, and is accompanied 
witii the loss of that liberty, of which man has no right to de¬ 
prive woman. We have attempted to show above that the 
‘ lords of the creation' have exercised mastery over the weaker 
sex in all ages and in all countries, hut we are far from thinking 
that the universality of a custom can be pleaded in its justifica¬ 
tion, or even extenuation. 

Every consideration of justice and morality iraporativnly de¬ 
mands the abolition of the unnatural practice of seclusion, which 
has given rise to and fostered that dissoluteness of manners, which 
has corroded like a festering sore, the pith of domestic life. 
When the daughter ceased to quit the mother's side, and the 
mother ceased to cross the husband's threshold—when in short 
legitimate female society was no longer attainable—men found 
that they could not dispense with its attractions. They fell it 
difficult to exist without the companionship of brighter eyes and 
lighter hearts than their own. Thus a new demand sprung up. 
It was supplied in India as in Greece by the lowest classes. The 
Hindu Bardngand, like the Athenian Hetaira, appeared on the 
stage and soon became an important personage in the drama 
of life. Brought up in all the accomplishments whieli qualify 
woman to please the other sex, site became an institution. She 
was trained, according to MrUcItkahati and other dramas pour- 
traying Hindu manners, to act to perfection the part for which 
she was destined, the part of Aspasia as well as Jjais; and, 
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with more excuse than elsewhere, she was accepted as a neces¬ 
sary social evil. But the well-spring of morality once dried up, a 
nation rapidl}'" degenerates. Vice accepted at first for the sake 
of its gilding of intellectual and refined pleasure, pleases at 
length by its very grossness; and we leave our readers to con¬ 
ceive, or rather recommend them not to try to conceive, the 
results upon native society, of a social system condemned by 
nature and humanity, but consecrated by the custom of centuries. 
The allusion of the Rig Veda to Sadharancevay a public or com¬ 
mon woman, is indicative of ancient manners. ^ The radiant 
' ever-moving Maniis have mingled with (their) associate (light- 
' ning) like (youths) with common women.' 

We now come to the question, * What are the causes which 
' have prevented and continue to prevent the development of the 
' Hindu female character, as well in the present age as in the 
'past ?' We have no hesitation in declaring those causes to be, 
idolatrous rites and antiquated customs; early marriage; ^rdy 
polygamy; and 4^/*, the utter want of education. All these evils 
have contributed to dwarf the female intellect ^and depress the 
female character. 

The religion of the Hindu female is a religion of fear and not 
of love. It has arisen from a timid and torpid state of mind. It 
ignores the human and recognises only superhuman power. In the 
character and attributes of Doorga, Kali, and Krishna—^her fa¬ 
vourite Devatas—we see how it has filled her mind with ideas of 
the terrible and the marvellous. The worship of these images, 
stocks, and stones, and the performance of the endless ceremonies 
connected with it has exercised a very unfavourable influence on 
her head and heart. The gross superstition to whicli she is wedded 
has inflamed her imaginatioi^ and dwarfed her understanding. The 
idolatrous exhibitions in which she delights are a misuse of tli# 
highest and strongest feeling of our natme, viz.j the religious 
feeling. Idolatry is a monster evil whicli is more conspicuously 
displayed in the women than in the men of this country. 

As to the second cause, mz., early marriage, we have no 
mtehtion to waste the time and trespass on the patience of our 
readers by dilating on its disastrous efiects. We should wish to 
notice only one objection which is urged by even some en¬ 
lightened men in these enlightened times against its abolition, 
viz., the climate of the country. The premature development 
of the system, which we all lament, is ascribed by many 
to the influ^co of climate, and is urged as an excuse for early 
marrii^e. It is, however, not difficult to prove that such develop¬ 
ment is simply the effect—the natural and inevitable effect—of 
eai^ly matmge, and cannot be pleaded in justification of that 
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institution. The result of the most recent physiological enquiries 
disproves the theory still entertained in some high quarters that 
in hot countries the marriageable period is hastened. It is 
also contradicted by the moral laws of the universe; for only 
assume that its.^lmighty Author has adapted tropical wo¬ 
men to maturity at an age considerably earlier than in 
temperate and frigid countries, without however endowing 
them with mental faculties susceptible of the fullest develop¬ 
ment within the shortest time, then their inferiority is pre-doter- 
mined, and it will be in vain to apply educational and legislative 
agencies to the alteration of a condition induced by a physiolo¬ 
gical difference. This is not the place to dwell on the details of 
the question, but we may content ourselves with aflirmiiig that 
what we have stated is confirmed by ample proof. 

The third cause in our list is the prevalence of flic practice 
of polygamy. No elaborate argumentation is necessary to show 
that it has lowered the dignity, and vitiated the character, of 
the female sex in those countries where it has obtained. Suffice 
it to say that woman oppressed, in India as well as elsewhere, 
became woman debased. 

In 1855, certain enlightened native gentlemen of Calcutta 
and its suburbs associated themselves together for the promo¬ 
tion of social improvement and presented a petition to the then 
Legislative Council for an Act against the institution of poly¬ 
gamy as an abuse and perversion, resting upon an unwarrantable 
interpretation of the Shastras. A large number of their country¬ 
men of respectability followed their example, and petitioned the 
late Council on the same subject and for the same legal boon. 
The mutinies broke out in 1857, and the Council were too 
much alarmed by the bugbear of interference to take any 
action. Though our readers must all admire the excellent 
provision that in Christendom restrains a man to a single 
partner without recognizing any circumstances justifying a 
final release from the claims of matrimony except infidelity to 
the marriage bed, they will recollect that the orthodox Hindu 
cannot persuade himself to ask for the total abolition of the 
institution under all circumstances, as it unliappily happens to be 
too intimately connected with the popular religion of the country 
to be thrown aside without injury to the whole social fabric. 

To those who profess Hinduism and rest their hopes of future 
happiness on the rigid performance of the manifold rights it 
enjoins, the absence of male issue is an unspeakably calamitous 
visitation, since the disembodied spirit depends (according to 
Hindu belief) for salvation on the regularity with which Shrad 
is solemnized on earth by the surviving progeny of the deceased. 
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In conseiiucnce of this state of things the desire for offspring 
(common to all mankind) assumes a peculiar degree of intensity 
in India^ and has contributed, in no inconsiderable degree, to 
the prevalence of polygamy among the Hindus. Such being the 
case any Act rendering polygamy penal, under every circum¬ 
stance, would be a direct invasion of the religious liberty of which 
the enjoyment has been guaranteed to the natives by the Queen's 
Proclamation. We would, however, suggest the enactment of 
a law abolishing polygamy except in ascertained cases of in¬ 
fidelity dr hopeless sterility. 

The last formidable cause of the degradation of the Hindu 
women—that in fact into Which the other causes are more or 
less resolvable—is their utter want of education. To it must be 
attributed much that is wrong in their condition. It is a law 
of our nature that, if God's seed be not sown and cultivated, there 
will be an enormous yield of devil's weeds in the human heart, 
and it were false to disbelieve or deny the operation of this law. 
The true patriot, like the true surgeon, probes the wound to enable 
him to effect its radical cure. The number of Hindu ladies of the 
present day that have received a tolerable education is infinitesimal. 
The educated woman is an 'exception, a phenomenon. As a rule 
the females of this country are condemned to fritter away life in 
the narrow circle of the zenana without any society save that of 
those who are as uneducated as themselves, without any books, 
without any cultivation of those mental and moral faculties with 
which they are endowed. Thus circumstanced, it were affectation 
to suppose that their minds are not in a very different state from 
what they might and ought to be. Knowledge is the food of the 
mind. Ignorance cannot be good for any mind, and its evils are 
fearfully aggravated in the ease of those who are not only left in 
ignorance themselves, but are doomed to associate with others 
who are equally ignorant. 

The superior claim of women as compared with men to a 
right education is undeniable. They are the great educators 
of men, the sole educators for the first decade of life. A nation 
the women of which are ignorant, can be but half-civilized. Civi¬ 
lization and female ignorance are incompatible. The multiplicity 
of his avocations prevents the father from attending to a child j 
they can at best concede him intervals rather for desultory in¬ 
struction than systematic education. The first and most impor¬ 
tant education is obviously that given by the mother, which no 
after-tutors, schools, or lectures can replace. Attached to a child 
by the daily and nightly bond of care for its infant wants, the 
mother must interweave indissolubly with those tender ties the 
lessons of instruction. Wo cannot estimate the influence for 
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good upon (for instance) the future landed proprietors of the 
country^ which a generation of educated and careful mothers 
might effect. 

But the Hindu woman is most unfortunately circumstanced. 
She is inditferei^t to the drama of her child^s development— 
to the delightful reward of an enduring influence for good. 
She is endowed with feeling, and is at once very childlike 
and childish. One of the prominent traits of her character is 
irritability and easily raised emotions—the ready quick pas¬ 
sage from the inward to the outward, and conversely—from 
Poojahs to IHUahs. She is occupied with little things, en¬ 
grossed with little affairs, bewildered with little cares, and 
oppressed with little troubles. She lives but for trifles. Hers is 
a childhood of Khelaghur^ a youth of Joshuns and necklaces and 
an old ago of grumbling and unhappiness. Nurtured in supersti¬ 
tion, and trained in the zenana, the character of the Hindu 
woman develops itself under peculiar difficulties. She is taught 
to worship a Kali and a Krishna, whom men with any of the 
nobler impulses of humanity would have blushed to name. But 
Hinduism, necessarily and fearfully perverted, has not been 
wholly able to efface in her the attributes of womanhood. Love 
is the life-spirit of the Hindu woman as it is that of all ^omen 
whether located in the torrid or temperate zone. How intense 
that feeling is, and how little it depended on encouragement and 
reciprocity was evidenced by the revolting rite of Suttee. True to 
her unbroken nature, she loses herself and what she has of heait 
and happiness in the object she loves. The present only exists in 
her, and this present is not indefinite but determinate, not an ab¬ 
stract but a concrete one—it is one only human being. As Swift 
loved not the human race, but only individuals belonging to it, 
so the Hindu woman, though possessed of the warmest heart, is 
not a Cosmopolitan—not even a citizen of her village or gram,-^ 
but only of her home. Domestic life is the chief sphere of her in¬ 
fluence. W e would not wish it otherwise, but she requires education 
that she may be appropriately and beneficially employed there. 

We would not insult the understandings of our readers 
by pointing out that Hindu women are rational beings and 
capable of an excellence which, if fostered and developed, may 
and must react on society. Neither is it necessary to fortify 
this position by a citation of the examples of female geniuses. 
True, we can point out but a few such geniuses—a Bos wad oi, 
a Sitit, a Kbona, a Viga, a Mullicka, an Augar, and a Gurgah, 
But we must judge of Ilindu women, as of English women 
in this respect, not according to what is done by the masses, 
but by the few distinguished above their fellows. 
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The highest is the measure of the man, 

And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 

Nor those horn'handed breakers of the glebe. 

But ITomer, Plato, Vei’ulara ; even so 
With women. 

They should be taught that moral and intellectual elevation is 
the great end of their being; and that it is not a knowledge of 
European accomplishments that will impart to them real superi¬ 
ority. They may learn to sew and knit, to draw, and be drawn 
into frivolous conversation, and yet be no wiser than if their only 
book had been Chundeej and their only scientific attainment the 
preparation of Jeasoondee. The mere imitation of European edu¬ 
cation is as likely as not to mislead. The education of European 
ladies is confessedly not the best conceivable, it is open to im¬ 
provement, and too often subserves purely ornamental purposes. 
We are not admirers of bluc-stockings, but we do think that mere 
accomplishments should not usurp all the faculties of women. 

We readily admit that the education of Hindu ladies should 
be feminine. But this may be considered a distinction without 
a difference, as it affects more the manner than the matter of 
instruction. For it is not so much what is taught as the way in 
which it is taught and the use made of it, that determines the 
character. 

Education must be adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
the Hindu lady as well as to her character, inclinations, and 
ability. Such adaptability is indeed the keystone of any system 
of female education that may be adopted. It must be moral as 
well as intellectual. It must address itself to the heart as well 
as the head. The reason as well as the memory should be culti¬ 
vated. Parrotlike lessons should be avoided. Learning by rote 
does no good in the end. That mode of instruction is unques¬ 
tionably the best, which calls forth the reasoning as well as the 
emotional part of our nature. Imagination, engendered by the 
aspects of nature and fostered by superstition, forms the prepon¬ 
derating element in the character of Hindu women, and the evil 
effects of its over-indulgence should be counteracted by a system 
of education which will induce her to think—to compare and 
apply—to generalize on correct data, and to draw legitimate in¬ 
ferences. By such intellectual discipline alone can we rectify the 
defect in question. Idleness and listlessness are also grave defects 
of the character of Hindu ladies. To correct these, we must 
induce the love as well as the habit of occupation, to excite an 
interest at the same time that we accustom them to study. They 
should be well and actively employed. The higher the rank, and 
the greater the wealth, the more important does diligence be¬ 
come. Want of modesty is, happily not one of the defects of 
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tlie Hindu female character. She acts not the dictator except in 
the jiantry. She has neither the inclination nor the ability to 
preside at a fancy bazar or in a female committee for the illumi¬ 
nation of the Eejee Islanders. It is therefore redundant to direct 
our efforts to the i;estraining of an ostentatious and vain-glorious 
disposition. Innate modesty and unobtrusive charity are promi¬ 
nent traits of her character. What is wanted is to direct both, 
and especially the latter, to proper channels. 

Vanity is a feminine weakness in India as well as elsewhere. 
It is produced and fostered by her charms, which like the lotus 
of her country's lakes lie on the surface. Man shows himself 
off on the bench, at the biir, the desk, the counter, in the 
council-room. Woman has nothing save her outward appear¬ 
ance. It is therefore no wonder that the Hindu woman is 
passionately fond of a sparkling gold necklace and a glittering 
diamond chick. In justice to her, it must be observed that 
she is not possessed like her European sister by the clothes- 
devil—as the old theologians called the toilet. But ornaments 
are the delight of her existence. They produce habits of for¬ 
getfulness and dilatoriness. Hindu ladies are seldom ready till 
it i^too late, and have always forgotten something. But when 
the neart is cultivated, it no longer hungers and thirsts for 
trifles. If we were to mark out for the Hindu wife or sister or 
daughter, a mode of life which would give her an interest in 
some important business, she would think the less of her person. 
We would inculcate cheerfulness and merriment in Hindu girls, 
though their mothers often forbid such indulgence from a mis¬ 
conception of its tendency. They throw sunlight in the paths 
of life. They do not prevent depth of soul and feeling in wo¬ 
men any more than in men. Lycurgus built a temple to 
laughter. The powers of the mind, as well as those of the body, 
are developed under external cheerfulness. 

With reference to purely intellectual education, let every¬ 
thing be taught a Hindu girl which forms and exercises the 
habit of attention and the power of judging by the eye. Po¬ 
pular Astronomy will expand the mind and carry it from nature 
up to nature's God. History and Geography will free the 
mind from the prejudices of the nursery and will inoculate it with 
correct ideas of the seats, the causes, and tlie progress of ci¬ 
vilization. Geography, as a mere register of places, is as worth¬ 
less for mental development as that petrified history which deals 
only with battles and sieges. They must be taught as studies 
elucidating the physical and mental history of the globe. We 
would teach composition, but the themes must be drawn not 
from the abstractions of metaphysicians, but firom the observa- 
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tions and actualities of life. We would also teach music—vocal 
and instrumental. It is the iEolian lute which cheers the 
path of women with its echo of youth far into the decline of 
life. To educate the eye, we would teach the first principles of 
drawing*, but we would not have an undue portion of time de¬ 
voted to it, as such time might be more profitably employed in 
domestic duties. 

These studies will no doubt be scouted by some as super¬ 
fluous and even mischievous, as disqualifying Hindu ladies 
from the performance of domestic duties. No reasonable fear 
need be however entertained on this head. It will be evident 
to the unprejudiced mind that they will help to mould female 
influence, and thus to improve the character of society. We 
do not contem])late tlie creation of a tribe of literary and 
scientific ladies, who soaring into the etherial regions, will not 
condescend to interest themselves in mundane affairs. We sim¬ 
ply desire to produce a class of intelligent and cultivated wives 
and mothers. There is nothing that a woman ought to do 
that an educated woman will not do as well or better than an 
illiterate one. Far be it from us to underrate housekeeping and 
the ^ accomplishments,' as they are called ; but we hold tli^thc 
capacity to cook and to operate on Berlin wool are nor the 
snmmim bonuni of woman. Should it be sufficient if the Tlindii 
Ladies can prej)are a hot curry and sew, and knit and net ? 
Could not their intellectual and moral fixculties be as sedulously 
and successfully cultivated as those of men ? Before and after 
a wife and mother^ a Hindu woman is a human being. The edu¬ 
cation which cultivates the human relation need not oppose 
nature, which lias framed her to be a wife and mother. Its 
object should be not to vanquish or strangle, but to make the 
whole nature complete by softening, purifying, and har¬ 
monizing the various impelling forces by other regulative 
forces. These may be platitudes, but they should be iterated and 
reiterated till organised efforts for the improvement of the condi¬ 
tion of Hindu women are set on foot. An education that illu¬ 
mines the mind and quickens the soul is the grand remedial agent 
for .emancipation and elevation. Educate woman, and she will 
attain her rightful position; she will cease to be victimised by 
priests, and trampled upon by relatives; she will spontaneously 
snap her trammels and stand forth in the broad sunshinf of 
moral and intelleotnal freedom. 

We have said that the number of Hindu women who have re¬ 
ceived any thing like an education is infinitesimally small. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, when it is remembered that the efforts 
heretofore made for their enlightenment have been isolated and 
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not often well-directed. To that noble and disinterested body of 
men—the Protestant Missionaries of India—must be accorded 
the credit of commencing the good work of Hindu female educa¬ 
tion. Almost every Mission in this part of the country has at 
one time or another, attempted to establish female schools. In 
October 1862, we visited the female school attached to the 
Hurd wan Mission. We found it full and very well conducted. 
We took some pains to examine the girls and were much gratified 
with their progress, which reflected great credit on the llevd. 
Mr, and Mrs. Hasel, both of whom have devoted to it a consi¬ 
derable portion of their time. On the other hand we know of 
^Mission schools which are failures. The cause is obvious. The 
girls are tempted by a pecuniary gratuity to attend. They 
belong to the lowest class of society, and are sent to school for 
no other end than to pocket the pice. They are removed before 
they make any progress in knowledge, and wedded to illiterate 
men; their posiilon in life prevents them from pursuing their 
studies, and they unlearn the little they have learnt at school. 

Indeed the success of the Missionaries has by no means been 
commensurate with their exertions, seconded as these have often 
been by those of their wives. They are, however, not the less 
deserving of grateful notice. 

Among the pioneers of Hindu female education, Mrs. Wilson 
ranks the first and foremost. The labours of this most excellent 
woman have done much good in spite of the great drawback 
to the success to Missionary schools to which we have adverted. 
In 1819, the Union School Society was organized in Calcutta. 
Cheered by the success which had attended its operations among 
the boys, the Society resolved on extending them among girls. 
The Secretary was directed to write to Mr. Richard Cecil in Eng¬ 
land to send out a competent Mistress, and he selected Miss 
Cooke. Happening to pay a visit soon after her arrival to 
a Patshallah at Thuntuniah in Calcutta, she excited the 
curiosity of the passers-by. A crowd soon collected round 
her and questioned her about the object of her visit. She an¬ 
nounced to them her purpose of devoting herself to the instruc¬ 
tion of native girls. At this moment, an interesting looking girl 
asked the Goorumohashoy to instruct her. He rejected her 
application. This circumstance induced Miss Cooke to ask the 
peorfo around her if girls, willing to receive instruction, were 
available. She was told that twenty girls would attend the next 
day, or as soon as she opened a school. She entered upon her 
work in right earnest. In the first year, eight schools were 
established, attended by about 200 girls, who were taught by 
Pundits,^and who made satisfactory progress. Miss Cooke after- 
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wards became the wife of the Revd. Isaac Wilson, but h^r zeal 
in the cause of female elevation did not flag. The difficulty of 
superintending so many schools suggested to her the plan of 
substituting ^r them a central institution. In order to effect 
this object, a special Society for the promotion of native female 
education was formed in 1824. On the 18th of May 1826, the 
foundation-stone of the Central School in Simla, in Calcutta, 
was laid. The late Rajah Buddonath Roy subscribed twenty 
thousand rupees towards the erection, and this munificence is 
properly commemorated by the following inscription on a 
marble tablet inserted into the wall of the Hall of the 
School;— 

'This Central School, founded by a Society of Ladies for the 
' education of native female children, was greatly assisted by a 
' liberal donation of Rs. 20,000 from Rajah Buddonath Roy 
' Bahadoor, and its objects further promoted, and funds raised by 
' Charles Knowles Robinson, Esq., who planned and erected this 
'building—1828.' 

The Central School commenced its operations on the 1st of 
April 1828, and has been the means of giving instruction to a 
large number of girls in the elementary branches of learning 
and in needlework. But it met with an insuperable obstacle to 
success in the condition and character of the classes from which 
its pupils were recruited, and it has certainly not done so much 
good as could be wished. 

At length, the truth began to be recognised ' that it was 
' essential to success that female education should be invested with 
' respectability in the estimation of the native community.* The 
Honourable Drinkwater Bethune, who devoted himself heart and 
soul to the elevation of this country, was the first to act on 
it. Animated by a genuine philanthropy, he came out not 
with a view to increase his income, but to benefit his fellow- 
beings. Deeply interested in the moral and mental enlighten¬ 
ment of the natives, he soon perceived the bearing of female 
education to that object. He bestowed much thought on the 
subject, and came to the conclusion at which every thoughtful 
man must arrive, that for the successful introduction of anything 
worthy of the name of a national system of female education, 
it was necessary to begin with the upper ten thousand. He 
accordingly came to the resolution of establishing a School 
for the higher classes on a worthy scale. His plan received the 
support of several enlightened and influential native gentlemen, 
^e foundation stone of his School was laid with Masonic honours 
in 1848. The building was soon completed, being in the Corin¬ 
thian style and an ornament to the town; and the School was open- 
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ed in May 181-9. It was a gr«at experiment,—and there were 
many, who like ourselves, waited with anxiety its development. 

The Bethune School was inaugurated under favourable auspices^ 
A most efficient instructive staff was appointed, and^pveiy reason¬ 
able concession to ..the quasi-religious pr^^udices of the natives 
was made. The number of pupils soon rose to sixty. But the 
excitement died away, and there was a falling off in the number. 
The premature death of Mr. Bethune also marred the success of 
his enterprise. It is true that after that melancholy event Lady 
j|)alhousie undertook to defray the charges of the School, and on. 
her death, Lord Balliousie continued the subscription (Rs. 600 
per mensem)t but the noble seal which the founder had brought tO' 
bear on the institution was wanting. In 1855, the number of 
girls was reduced to twenty. It rose to fifty-three in the follow¬ 
ing year. In order to secure efficient supervision, as well as create 
a more general interest iu the School, Government appointed in 
the same year, at the suggestion, we believe, of the Rev. Dr. 
Duff, a Committee of native gentlemen, under the presidency of 
the Honourable Cecil Beadon, a tried friend of native education. 
We are happy to be able to say that, after considerable fluctua¬ 
tions, the attendance is now slowly and steadily increasing, and 
the School is in a flourishing condition. 

History, Biography, Natural History, Geo^aphy, Reading and 
Writing both in English and Bengali, and plain needle and 
fancy work are taught in it. The Bethune School might have 
been in advance of public feeling at the time it was inaugurated, 
but we hope and believe that public feeling has now come up to 
it, and that it will do the work which its philanthropic founder 
intended it should do. 

The impulse which female education in India received from 
the zeal of the late Mr. Bethune, has carried it onwards. 
It has gained a footing, and we have reasonable grounds for hope 
that it is steadily, though slowly, progressing. In the General 
Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency for 1859-60, Mr, Inspector Woodrow reports 
favourably of the private schools in his division, founded and 
maintainedb^ educated natives, and states that' from the exertions 

* that are being made by many students of the Presidency College 
to educate their wives and sisters at home, and by statements 

* which have been made by well-informed gentlemen at the 
'* College Debating Society, I believe that female instruction is 

* steadily advancing.' 

It appears from the report of Public Instruction for the offi<-> 
cial year 1860-61, that in the division of East Bengal, tbere- 
were seven aided Schools, numbering 166 girls against four 
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aided Schools^ numberinf? ninety-one girls during tlie previous 
session. There were besides three private and two indigenous 
female Schools under improvement by the Circle System in the 
South Bengal Division. 

We are glad to learn from the General Eeport of Public 
Instruction in the Lower Provinces for 1862-63 (the last published 
record of the operations of the Education Department) that the 
cause of female improvement is gathering strength. Mr. II. 
Woodrow,-the Inspector of the Central Division, reports that 
the native girls* schools have risen as regards number in a 
most encouraging manner. The total number of females under 
instruction in sixteen girls* schools, and zenana Associations 
assisted by Government, in boys* schools, aud in six private 
schools in his division, is 999. In the Report for the year 
1860-61, the corresponding number in his division was eighty- 
nine—a more than ten-fold increase in two years is certainly a 
subject of gratulation to the friends of female improvement. The 
testimony to the rapid extension of education in private families 
is so general that Mr. Woodrow is obliged to accept it as a 
gratifying fact, though from the peculiar constitution of Hindu 
society he can give no direct evidence concerning its jirogress. 
In thirteen girls* sqjiools in Calcutta, 21'-Pergimnahs, Hooghly, 
and Nuddea, there were 443 pupils. In the zenana Associations 
under the Normal School and Mrs. Murray, there were 235 girls, 
and in the private female schools in Santipore, Baraset, Dukhin 
Baraset, Utterparah and Bally, Jhingreh and Chakla, there 
were 217 pupils. The Kemeah Circle female school numbered 
sixteen, and the number of girls attending boys* school (aided 
and circle) was eighty-eight. 

Mr. Martin, the Inspectorof the South-East Division,states that 
there were almost 500 girls receiving education in his district, and 
gives some interesting details regarding the Dacca adult female 
School aud Pubna School for girls and adults. The former 
is attended by ladies of from twelve to forty years old. The 
early age at which the girls who used to attend the Schools, 
married and ceased from their studies, has been hitherto the 
great bar to the advancement of the pupils. This difficulty has 
in the Dacca Circle at least been removed. The Pubna female 
School is conducted by Bama Soondry, * a very respectable Brah- 
' min lady, of high scholastic attainments.* The school is held 
both in the morning and evening, and imparts instruction to 
women of advanced age as well as girls whose ages vary from 
^five to eleven. A female Normal School opened on the 11th of 
May 1863 at DaieOa, and will, it is to be hoped, supply the want 
of mistresses. 
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Iti the South-West Division, Mr. MeJlicott reports that he 
has visited several private and aided girls' schools in which the 
children have learnt to read and write creditably. Ho adds that 
' they all have a strangely exotic or rather unnaWral appearance, 

* A master, not a mistress presides, and I have never seen 

* needlework of hny kind practised.' I'he experiment is evident¬ 
ly in its infancy in th,is division. 

In Assam a girl's school was established in 18G0. It was 
opened by Deputy Inspector Baboo Utsubanund Gossain, and 
was most carefully tended by him. His brother Baboo Chundra 
Mohun Gossain has also succeeded in establishing three more 
schools of the same description. Mr. Robinson, the late Inspec¬ 
tor, North-East division,notices the establishmentof an interesting 
girl's school in the town of Bograh through the exertions of Baboo 
Bhubun Mohun Raha, Deputy Inspector of Schools, and Baboo 
Kisto Coomar Sen, Head Master of the English School, and the 
cheerful assistance given them by Sooshila Soondry, wife of the 
latter, without which their own efforts would have been of little 
avail. We agree with Mr. Robinson in thinking that, if there had 
been a few more such educated Hindu women as Sooshila, 
the number of schools for girls would rapidly increase, but with 
the general movement now so perceptible in favour of female edu¬ 
cation, we may with confidence leok forward to their number in¬ 
creasing. 

It is a great thing, however, to have made a beginning, special¬ 
ly in districts hithertofore impervious to female illumination, 
and wo trust that no endeavour will be wanting on the part of the 
officers of the Education Department to persevere steadily in the 
good work they have commenced, and to exert themselves as 
much in the promotion of female education, as several of them 
have done in that of the boys of their divisions and districts. 

Tlie facts and figures given by them in their reports show the 
present is a period of growth and will pj’ove a turning point in 
the history of the Hindus, which will be looked back to with 
admiration and gratitude hy succeeding generations. We have not 
attempted to give any thing like a history of the educational efforts 
made on behalf qjTthe Hindu women, but have contented ourselves 
with a sketch, necessarily brief, of the origin and progress of the 
principal private and Government institutions for the educa¬ 
tion of females. We have only to mention one otlier noble 
attempt in this direction. We refer to the efforts of the Revd, 
Dr. Duff to introduce female education amongst the higher 
classes of natives by the foundation of a school designed for this 
end and designated after him ' Dr. Duff’s Female School.’ This 
nstitution has been in existence for seven years. It is situated 
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in the heart of the native part of the town. This and the Be¬ 
th une School are admittedly powerful instruments for the eleva-' 
tion of the Hindu women. 

But one or two such institutions are obviously indequate, 
and cannot meet the necessities of the case. Why then should 
they not be multiplied through the length and breadth of the 
land ? A tithe of the money now frittered away in idle exhibitions 
would suffice to maintain many such institutions. There is a 
Chamber' of Commerce which represents the interests of the Mer¬ 
chants in'India. There is a British Indian Association which is 
an exponent of the views and wants • and wishes of the native 
community, and which aims at their political elevation. Why 
should^ not a society be formed for the promotion of female 
education by the extension of such schools and the preparation 
of vernacular books for their use? Individual and isolated efforts 
will be thus concentrated and utilized. We urge an Associa¬ 
tion, because associated zeal and energy, and patriotism, and 
philanthropy have achieved miracles in other parts of the world. 
In the details of such a Society the assistance of Missionaries 
•and official gentlemen would often prove very valuable. The 
paucity of books adapted to female schools hampers their opera¬ 
tions. ^ Though the native press has been recently unprecedented¬ 
ly active, yet a great deal of what is issued from it, is trash or 
woree than trash, and therefore by no means fitted for the study 
of girls. The proposed society should therefore direct its atten¬ 
tion to the supply of books. We advocate the extension of schools, 
because we believe school instruction is after all the beat and 
most efficacious means for the promotion of female education. 

We are aware that the great drawback to it is the early mar¬ 
riage of the Hindu girls and their consequent withdrawal from 
school. We know that very often^the mind of a girl is cultivated 
to a point of intellectual activity and capacity for varied and 
right symjmthies and then left to the resources of cooking and 
jewel-wearing. We admit that in a country where girls marry 
and exchange their father’s home for their husband’s at an early 
age, any great success cannot be immediately anticipated from 
schools. But the evil complained of is daily^dimiiiishiug, and 
will, we hope, soon cease to impede tire operations and neutralize 
the benefits of schools. The necessity of postponing the celebra¬ 
tion of the marriage of their girls, pending their further ad- 
vanceipentin knowledge, is now recoguized by many native 

^^^e are those who nnderrate school instmetion and over- 
liil^ldomestic instruetion. They prefer tlie latter to the former, 
bemuse they believe it to be more consonant with, or rather 
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less repugnant to, native usages and customs. Par be it froni 
us to depreciate domestic education. We believe on the con¬ 
trary that it may be in the beginning necessary in many cases. 
We also believe that, if fairly tried, -it may succeed. We are 
glad it is spreading and should be proud, to assist in its diffusion. 
But we can advocate it not as a finality—^an uUimatum —^but as 
a tentative and transitional measure. We remember with the most 
lively interest the operations of the scheme of zenana teaching 
initiated by the Revd. T. Smith, and energetically carried out 
by Messrs. Pordyce and Pourie. Several native gentlemen of 
respectability assure us that, having tried both domestic and 
school instruction in the family, they found the latter far more 
efficacious. It is no wonder that school instruction should suc¬ 
ceed where domestic education should fail. The one is lifeless, 
whereas the other is instinct with animation. It is very dull 
wbrk—that of a governess teaching one or two pupils. Both 
the teacher and the taught participate in the dulness. They 
cannot resist catching, so to speak, the torpidity of the thing. 
The efficiency of school instruction depends, on the other hand, 
on the living contact of spirit with spirit. It is to he ascribed 
to the sympathy of numbers, which has an elective effect. Iron 
sliarpens iron. The sympathy of numbers ledBs to the formation 
and development of right sympathies, which is of the first 
importance. It breaks up the old ground and lets in new light, 
revealing a new world and its wondrous creations. 

"We cannot conclude without reminding our native readers 
again that the social status held by the women of any country 
is the true test of its civilization; Tennyson has truthfully and 
beautifully said— 

* The woman’s caaso is man’s : they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or Godlike, bond or free,’ 

We therefore entreat such of our readere as represent Enlight¬ 
ened Bengal to compassionate the condition of Benighted Bengal, 
and to respond with all earnestness to her appeal now uttered 
with * the sound of thunder heard remote,* and announcing 
the advent of a future which will bless India with fertilizing 
showers, and sweep away the plague-spots from its surface. We 
would urge them in the name of their country to put forth all 
their energies for the emancipation and elevation of their 
women. We call upon them in the name of the principles 
they have imbibed to enter a practical protest against those 
superstitious laws and institutions which outrage the laws and 
institutions of God, which have so long tended to degrade the 
Hindu women in the eyes*of men, interfered with the sacredness 
of the domestic relation, and infected the whole 80<^ system. 
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2. Hhar vot vesiored} ?u spite of the House of Commons and 
of Public Opinion. By Jolirt Dickinson, P. r. a, s., &c., London i 
1864. 

• 

P erhaps no more convincing proof could be desired that 
the people of England are beginning to take an interest in 
India in' matters unconnected with mercantile gains, than the 
publication of these two volumes witliin a year of each other. 
These books are not addressed to the mercantile classes, nor 
promise new openings for the investment of capital. Whether 
they will find readers beyond a very limited circle may be dolfet- 
ful. But the fact that within one year authors have been found 
to write, and publishers to publish, two volumes on questions 
affecjing only the interests of Native States may be supposed 
to indicate the existence of some demand for works of the kind, 
ajid the germination of an opinion which may in time grow to be 
a public opinion dh such subjects. It is to be hoped that those, 
whether few or many, who dt) take an interest in Indian political 
questions, will meet with advisers distinguished for more enquir¬ 
ing self-distrusting modesty, and less virulence and partisanship 
than the writers of the two volumes before us. No Indian ques¬ 
tions require to be approached with more of the calm and impartial 
spirit of the historian than those of the relations of the British 
Government to Native States; unfortunately they have been 
seldom discussed save with the malignity of the partisan. It 
has been the fashion with some writers to decry the policy of 
the British Government towards Native States as one of uniform 
and iniquitous spoliation. No provoca,tion can in their eyes 
justify aggression on any Native Chief. Native Princes have 
rights, but no duties; the British Government lies under obli¬ 
gations to them, but ffas no correlative rights. How far such 
writers are generally consistent with each other, we have an ex¬ 
ample in these volumes. In the one Lord Ellenborough is 
denounced as 'rapacious for tenritory^ and 'firmly resolved first 
' to disregard the rights of Scindia and then to deprive him of 
' his independence. The other is dedicated to him as one of the 
' first ministers for India who, after a long interval, revived by 
' word and deed the hopes of Indian princes and i>eople in the 
'justice of the British Government 
There is no Native State whose history has been more closely 
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interwoven with the policy and progress of the British Govern¬ 
ment than that of Gwalior. During their early struggle for supre¬ 
macy, the British found no more formidable and persistent foe 
than the Sindia family; of late years they have hud few steadi¬ 
er friends. While yet the ISnglish had not ceased to beg for 
commercial privileges, Sindia had made himself master of the 
person of the Mogul Emperor, reduced to tributary subjection 
the oldest dynasties of Bajpootana and Malwa, and made liim- 
self powerful enough to dictate his will to the Peishwa, whose- 
vassal and soldier he professed to be. At the present day he is 
the vassal of the British power, which he first despised, then 
feared and now obeys. His seal is in the name of the 
Queen of England. His flag is the Union Jack. During the 
eighty-five years which have elapsed since Madhojee Sindia 

a the author and the eye-witness of the disgrace of the 
sh arms at Wurgaon, there have been few political or 
military movements of any importance in the central parts of 
India, which have not been more or less influenced by the 
actions of the House of Sindia. The history of that House 
is the political history of the British Government. Mr. Hope, 
as surgeon for many years of the Gwalior Court, had peculiar 
facilities for writing a valuable book, which might have thrown 
miicli new light on the native view of the acts and policy by 
which the British Government has risen to its present supre¬ 
macy in India. He has preferred to write a sketch of the 
Court intrigues which led to the war of 1843, a sketch written 
with the most questionable taste and which, while claiming to 
‘ at least have the merit of being substantially tnie,^ contains 
nearly as many errors of fact as there are pages in the book. 
These errors too are made the basis of the most pungent sar¬ 
casms and severe strictures on the motives and policy of the 
British Government, and are the more unpardonable in a writer 
who thinks it necessary to insult his readers in the first lines 
of his work, by presuming an ignorance on their part which 
may possibly lead them to confound the House of Sindia with 
the countary of Sind. 

The explanations necessary for the refutation of Mr. Hope's 
numerous errors of fact are too lengthy and involve too much 
argumentation to be suitable for this Review; but a few of them 
will appear in the sequel. In some instances, however, for ex- 
ample when (pp. 67-8) he states that after the war of 
1843, Major John Jacob and Major Alexander, two Christian 
officers in Sindia's service, were Banished fOR Lite, Mr. 
Hope has been guilty of more than inaccuracy. His book 
is addressed to the English public and, in printing tbc three 
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words above in capital letters, he must have intended to con¬ 
vey deliberately the idea which the English public usually at¬ 
tach to banishment for life. The facts are, that the two officers 
were removed from Gwalior to Agra, a distance of about sixty 
milesj and forbidden to re-enter Gwalior territory,, We believe 
that they were pensioned. If the reader will imagine a politi¬ 
cal offender removed from Edinburgh to Carlisle and forbidden 
to cross the Scottish border, he will have an accurate idea of the 
treatment of the two officem. 

The object of Mr, Hopc^s book is to prove, by illustration 
drawm from a fragment of Sindians history, that the effect of the 
establishment of the British supremacy in India has been to 
change the great chiefs from warriors to women ; that the British 
Government is hated both by chiefs and people; and that this 
hatred is the necessary result of the aggressive policy of iim 
British Government towards Native States generally. 

Pages 16-18. — * Dowlut Bao Scindia, an adopted son, succeeded the founder 

* of his House. By this time the British power had become paramount in 

* India, and the new prince, a man of moderate capacity, was compelled by 

* ns to give up a course of pillage and conquest. Lord Wellesley drew up 

* a Treaty, the famous one of Bassein, than which none had ever a more 

* withering influence upon the great chiefs of the country. By its terms 

* the British Government, to avoid all semblance of partiality, determined that 

* actual possessors at that date, 1803, shouldj be regarded ^ rightful pos- 

* eessors, thus erecting for tho numerous class of petty chiefs, the feudal 

* lords of the country, mat solid and lasting foundation for their possessions 

* which had never existed before. The effect which this master-stroke of 

* policy gradually produced in the character of the native princes, it is im- 

* possible to estimate fully. Thirty years afterwards, search where you would 
' within the circle of India as then formed, no Msdidajee Scindia, Jeswuut 

* llao Holkar, or Ameer Khan, generals of the soil, could anywheie be found. 

* ***** By putting an end to military enterprises. Lord Wel- 

* lesley destroyed the school for native generals. The consequence is, the 

* descendants of the old Indian warriors, the present princes, have no mar- 

* tial disposition; but, with rare exceptions, pass their days amongst tho 

* females of the zenana, or, bespangled with splendid ornaments that are 

* becoming in our eyes only to women, while away their time listening to 

* the monotonous sound of the tom-tom.* 

The Treaty of Bassein, it may here be remarked, initiated no 
new policy; but merely extended, to the Peshwa the system 
of subsidiary alliance which, three yeans before, had been agreed 
to by the Nizam after the fall of Tippoo Sultan. Lord Wellesley's 

* master-stroke of pblioy' dates from the year 1800, not from 1808. 
The Treaty of Bassein was a defensive Treaty with the Brifish 
Government to which none of the great chiefs of India except 
the Peshwa were parties. It bound the Peshwa to receive in 
his territories a British Subsidiary Force; audit bound both the 
contracting parties * to employ all practical means of conciliation 
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* to prevent the calamity of war/ and at all times to ' be ready 

* to enter^into amicable explanations with other stat^, and to 
' cultivate and improve the general relations of peace and amity 

* with all the powers of India according to the true spirit and 

* tenor of this defensive Treaty/ The historical importance of 
this Treaty is due to nothing new in its terms or policy, 
but simply to the fact that it was the immediate occasion 
of the establisttment of the British supremacy in India. Sindia 
and Holkar found that the secret of their power had gone from 
them. With British troops at Poona, they could no longer domi> 
neer over the^Peshwa and use his name to throw the sanctioh 
of a national cause over their unrighteous spoliations. They 
stood unmasked as rapacious freebooters. So, with the Bhonsla^ 
they tried the chance of war; they were defeated, and the 
British supremacy was established for ever. 

would it have been for India, well for chiefs and people, 
if Lord Wellesley’s policy had been left to bear its peaceable 
fruits. For the first time in the history of India, there was a 
controlling power, whose avowed principles were peace and 
good will. At no period of the history of India, previous to 
the British ascendancy, did the native chiefs recognize any 
system of public law, any reciprocal rights and duties, any res¬ 
traints on their own ambition. War, rapine, and conquest were 
their avowed principles. From the Indus and Ganges to the 
confines of Mysore, and in the east from Bundelcund and the 
Northern Circars westward to the sea, the Mahratta confederacy 
had established their power. But even among themselves the 
Mahratta leaders were not at peace. Except in aggressions on 
a foreign power they never united. Sindia plundered Holkar, the 
Pu5,r, and the Bhonsla. Holkar plundered the Guikwar and 
even drove the Peshwa himself from his capital. The oldest 
Rajpoot States were swallowed up in their conquests or devastat¬ 
ed by their marauding armies. Surely it was a glorious policy, 
fruitful in good alike to chiefs and people, to establish the rule of 
law al>ove all this disorder. No territori^ acquisitions were coveted. 
The British possessions were carefully limited to the east of the 
Jumna; but Sindia and Holkar were driven from the’ northern 
provinces of India, and the Rajpoot chiefs were freed from the 
ruinous scourge of the plundering Mahratta armies. Everyone 
knows how this policy of peace was reversed by the narrow 
views of Lord Wellesley’s successors; and how all the country 
west and south of the Jumna was for twelve years given over 
to the tender mercies of the 'generals of the soil,’ till the 
utter desolation which they wrought in the finest provinces of 
Central India and Rajpootana compelled the Marquis of Hastings 

o 
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to revive that policy which Lord Wellesley had iiiitiatedt^ and 
against the abandonment of which Lord Lake had vehemently 
and ably protested. These generals of the soil were neither' 
more nor less than leaders of l?indaree hordes. 

‘ Jeowunt Rao* was never more than the chief of an army of plunderers 
' to whom he had given the aid of his talents, his name, and his cause, and 

* who in return supported him throughout the vicissitudes of his turbulent 

* life. He directed without controlling their licentiousness ; and they, awed 
‘ by his vigour and soothed by his ample indulgence to their worst excesses, 

* gave him an obedience that raised him to a height which made him terrible 

* as a destroyer. It may be questioned by those who seeh to palliate his crimes 
‘ tfcrhether he could have enjoyed powenor any other conditio*. Hut it must 
' be admitted that the part which he acted was quite congenial to Ids charac- 
‘ ter.’ 

Ameer Khan, bis brotlier and companion in arms, was worse. 
To all the want of principle conspicuous in Jeswiiut Rao, be 
added the cunning and cruelty of the Afghan. Lowlut Rao 
Sindia was little better. Of less force of character than Jes- 
wunt Rao, Holkar, and Ameer Khan, he made himself less con¬ 
spicuous by his excesses. But by habit and disposition he waa 
essentially a Pindaree.f 

Each of these ' generals of the soiR, had a small force of disci¬ 
plined troops as the nucleus of his armies, hut these were swal¬ 
lowed up in the horde of plunderers and Iroe-hooters. Every 
criminal who escaped from justice, every soldier discharged from 
service, vagabonds who were tired of tlie restraints of a peaceful 
life, all found ready service with the free-lances. These robbers 
were divided into two great classes named after their respective 
chiefs, the Sindia Sbaliee and the Holkar Shahee, the 
Sindiajis and the Holkarites. The character of their campaigns 
was what might he expected from the nature of the armies. 
Plunder was their vocation, not fighting. The atrocious cruel¬ 
ties, the desolation, and.misery, which marked the track of these 

* land-pirates,^ are too well known to need description. In one 
raid which lasted twelve days, of which we have the particulars 
before us, S37 villages were plundered, 18^ persons killed, 504^ 
wounded, 3,604 put to the torture to disclose their wealth, and 
property to the value of £80,000 was destroyed or carried ofll* 
The twelve years during which the central districts of India 
were, abandoned to the mercy of the * geii^als of the soil' are 

* Malcolm's Malwa, page 161. 

t Marquis of Hastmgs* Narrative of Political Operations in Hindostan and 
the Deccan, March 1820. Hence the severe ooixectness of Lord Ellen- 
borough's desciiption of Jvajee 3iudia as ' a relation of robber chiefs,’ to 
which Mr. Hope takes such unreasonable exception, and which he probably 
did not understand ;—p. 80 
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talked of to this day in the country as ' the time of trouble^ and 
' the great famine/ 

The greatest and most lasting blessing ever conferred on In¬ 
dia through means, of the British power was the suppression of 
this predatory system of 'which Sindia, Holkarj and Ameer 
Khan were the moving spirits. Greater was it than all we have 
since done by .roads or railways, by European science or Euro¬ 
pean capitab % education or legislation; for without it no 
progress or improvement was possible. This policy, which Mr. 
Hope stigmatizes as having a withering effect on the great 
chiefs of the country, literally turned swords into plough¬ 
shares, and spears into pruning-hooks. Two years after the 
establishment of that supremacy in Central India which had 
been forced upon the British Government, Sir John Malcolm 
thus writes :— 

* When the British armies entered Malwa, and so late as February 1818, 

* that country was not safe for even troops to pass; and till the end of 1818, 

* when the cantonment had been established at Mhow, those robbers and 

* thieves who had so lon^ desolated this part of Malwa, continued their 

* depredations. In the year 1820, these have not only been repressed, but 

* the vicious and depraved part of the community by whom they were com- 

* niittcd has become sensible to the blessings of a better course of life; and 

* from the territories of Bhopanl to those of Goozerat along the right bank 

* of the Nerbuddah, and as far as from Hindia to the country of Burwaneo 
' on its left, the spirit of industry and improvement has been spread. Men 

* long known as the chiefs of plunderers are now contending for rights be- 

* longing to their ancestors as hereditary cultivators; new villages are rising 

* everywhere, and forests long deemed inaccessible are fast clearing on account 
‘ of the profit derived from the timber required to rebuild towns and cities. 

* Between Janm and Mandoo, the Bheels, before subject to Nadir Singh, aro 

* cultivating every spot, ami their hamlets are rising with a rapidity that gives 
‘ promise of an early and complete change in the whole face of tho country. 

* Many districts in this quarier might be mentioned that are literally rc- 

* covered ffom a complete waste. Maunpore, which belongs to Scindiab, has 

* not paid revenue for sixty years, and in 1817 had not one inhabitant; it has 

* now more than twenty families. But none have undergone a greater 

* change within the last few years than the districts of Burdiah and Kanna- 
' pore, which are situated on the left bank of the Nerbuddah. By an account 

* taken in 1818, when these came into the possession of the English 

* Government, there was only one inhabited village in Kannaporc, and in 

* Burdiah none. By a report of their state in A. D. 1820, there are fourteen 

* in Kannapbre and thirteen in Burdiah.' 

Upwards of a hundred petty chiefs, for the most part Rajpoots, 
the representatives of* old dynasties, were rescued from de¬ 
struction by the interference of the British Government and 
restored to their States; so that, in spite of all the outcry that has 
been made about annexation, it may justly be the boast of the 
British Government, that it has preserved more Native States 
than it has absorbed. The benefit of this policy to the great chiefii 
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was no less than to the cultivatoTs of the soil, and the Eajpoot 
chieftains to whom interference was not only welcome, but by 
whom it had been invited. 'In A. D. 1817, there was not one 
'district belonging to Scindiah in Malwa thht was not more or 
' less in a disturbed state. In 3 820, there is* not one enemy 
' to the public peace.' The increase of Sindia's revenues was 
general in all his districts. In some it rose from ten to fifteen 
per cent., while m others the revenues, in two years, were multi¬ 
plied more than sisL-fold. In Holkar's territories in 1817, there 
were 1,663 roofless’villages without a single inhabitant; 1,120 
of these had been re-occupied in the three following years. When 
the British' troops entered Malwa, the revenues of Dhar were not 
more than Es. 20,000; in 1820, they had risen to Es. 2,77,000; 
and ninety-eight villages which were ' without a lamp' had been 
re-peopled. In Dewas, within the same period, the revenues had 
risen from Es. 10,000 to Es. 1,09,375, and 141 deserted villages 
were reoccupied by busy inhabitants. 

We are not careful to follow Mr. Hope in his raillery against 
the system on which justice is administered in British terri¬ 
tories in India. The sweeping reforms that have recently been 
introduced will in time tell their own tale. But with all the 
evils, and they were both numerous and great, which were 
inherent in the old system, the subjects of the British terri¬ 
tories enjoyed a security of life and property unknown at 
this day in any Native State in India. Mr. Hope (p. 5.) of 
course is of a different ' conviction, knowing well that if the 
' people of India—the 180 millions—could go to the poll on a 
' choice of Governments, an almost countless majority would 
' prefer a native one, (though, as a matter of course, it preyed 
'extensively upon their industry and wealth), to one which was 
' ever supervising and controUing every act of their public life, 
'and haunting them with the vision of an English court of 
'law.' We will not 'wanton in common topics'and generali¬ 
ties, but give some instances in which the people of India have 
actually 'gone to the poll on a choice of Governments.' Fortu- 
nat^y the history of the House of Sindia itself presents one or 
two notable examples. 

liiidway between Bhopal and Ojein lies the district of Soo- 
jawulpote, of which the western portion belonged to Sindia, 
and the eastern fell to the British Government by conquest in 
the Findaree war, and continued under British rule till 1831 
when, for reasons of administrative convenience, it was trans¬ 
ferred to Sindia in exchange for other lands of equal value, in 


* Malcolm’s Malwa. 
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spite of tlie ananimous wish of the people. Mr. Wilkinson, 
the Political Agent at Bhopal, who had administrative charge 
of the district, and travelled through it while the negoeiations 
with Sindia were being eopducted, describes the anxiety and 
alarm exhibited by all classes of the population at the coming 
change as most deep and affecting. Wherever he went lie was 
besieged with .petitions from land-owners, husbandmen, and - 
bankers, ‘ individually and in private, collectively and in pub- 
*lie,' with earnest'and energetic entreaty that they might not 
be removed from the protection of the British rule. Tlicy even 
offered of themselves to increase their revenue payments twenty- 
five per cent, on condition of being saved from Sindians govern¬ 
ment. But it was all unavailing. Although the Gwalior Durbar 
exhibited the utmost indifference to the exchange, and left the 
conclusion of the bargain entirely optional with the British 
Government, the wishes and interests of the whole population 
of Eastern Soojavvulpore were sacrificed, and their country was 
made over to the scourge of a Mahratta Government. The 
evils which the people anticipated immediately overtook them. 
Duties on grain were forthwith reimposecl; the rents of the 
husbandmen were raised thirty per cent.; and the localofficialscom- 
menced to batten on the villages of the district. This wanton and 
unjustifiable sacrifice by the British Government of the rights 
of its subjects, this abnegation of its first duty as a Govern¬ 
ment, met with a noble and just reproof from the Court of 
Directors. 'The bond between Government and its subjects,' 
they wroffe, 'ought to be treated with profound respect; nor 
'ought a Government to think itself at liberty to hand over 
'a portion of its subjects to another master, when they anti- 
' cipate calamity to themselves from the change, unless when 
'some great interest of the state, some high call of duty to 
' the great body of its subjects, imperatively requires it.* 

The same aversion to Sindia*s rule was displayed five years 
later, when the British Government restored to Sindia the 
districts in Candeish of which they had acquired the manage¬ 
ment in 1820. Petitions were presented 'from every village 
'about to be restored.* 'How can you now,* they pleaded, 

' after showing us such kindness, and treating us as your chil- 
' dren, throw all merciful feeling to us away, and give us entire- 
* ly up to despair ?* 

We might instance eases in which Native chiefs themselves 
have applied to he taken under British rule. For estample, sueh 
an application was made in 180B by the chiefe of Cheetul, 
pore, Eoondala, and Joriabunder in Eattywar. But Hie i^iaest 
was not complied with; and the country remains Hittiisday 
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wliafc it was described by Colonel Wilkie* to be in i807—a 
country wUere the cultivator proceeds arm^d to liis ground, 
where in each village there is an elevated station from wlucb the 
approach of marauding horsemen is watched, where tlie villages 
are a composition of the rudest hamlets that can be conceived, 
' an ill-governed country' where ' life and property are not 
* generally safe.' It has been no uncommon thing for Native 
chieis, when they found their administration in disorder, and 
their country unsettled and in debt, voluntarily to surrender 
their: power to the' British Government for a term of years or 
till order should be restored, a firm administration established, 
and their finances retrieved. Edur, Serohi, Sohawul, Myhere, and 
others have done so with much advantage to themselves and 
their people. None but the most bigoted enemies of the British 
policy can seriously maintain that the British rule, with all its 
faults and sins, is not better, purer, firmer than the rule of the 
best of Native States, in many of which, even at this day, valu¬ 
able property cannot be sent a few miles beyond the walled 
towns without an armed escort, where women are still swung as 
witches, where as in Oudey pore, the oldest Native Stale in India, 
the minister within the last year helped himself to £200,000 
of public money, and a man was trodden to death by ele¬ 
phants for the crime of eating beef. 

It is well known that, after the suppression of the mutiny of 
1857, the British Government with a lavish hand gave away 
whole provinces to those chiefs who had remained firm in their 
allegiance. l|i his great political progress through Upper India 
in 1859, Earl Canning went not empty-handed. While he pun¬ 
ished with sharp word and shorn honour those who had been 
lukewarm in time of trial and danger, be added largely to the 
territorial possessions of those chiefs who remained faithful and 
true. Eewah, Rampore, Punnah, Bikaneer, the Sikh States of 
Puttiala, Jheend, and Nabha, and many others received large 
accessions to their territories. The inhabitants of nearly all, if 
not all, the districts made over to these Native chiefs had, it is 
true, by rebellion voluntarily severed the tie which bound them 
to the British Government and forfeited their right to its protec¬ 
tion. Yet we are credibly informed that from all of these districts 
numerous petitions f have been presented to Government, 

* Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. XXXIX. 
New Series. 

t A. petition has recently been presented to Government against the 
measures adopted towards Mysore. But it is remarkable that the peti¬ 
tioners, who are for the most Pifrt the dependents of the Mahariyab, disclaim 
all desire for a change in the administration, which for the last thirty years 
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tiraying that the districts may be again taken under British rule. 
Even tlie rule of the Nawab of Rampore, one of the mildest and 
most intelligent of Native chiefs, and a member of the Governor- 
General's Legislative Couneiji, has not kept contented the in¬ 
habitants of the villages in Moradabad and Bareilly that were 
made subject to his authority. Erom Sohagpore which was 
annexed to Rewah, and the villages that were put under the 
jurisdictiqn of Punnah, the cry of the oppressed lias been loud. 
Even as we write, thfe sound of the Jheend Artillery may be 
heard in the districts which were granted to the late Rajah in 
1859, and which are already in rebellion. 

The vexed question of adoption* as it affects Native States, 
which Mr. Hope dogmatically disposes of in nine lines, is too 
wide for full discussion in these pages. Whatever doubt there 
' may he, (and th,e very highest authorities are divided on the 
subject) whether the paramount power, in the absence lof natu¬ 
ral successors to a State, has the right to treat the State as an 
escheat and withhold its sanction from an adoption^ there is 
almost unanimity of opinion that a widow cannot adopt unless 
she have received the permission of her husband before his death. 
The reason of the thing is obvious enough—partly the contempt 
in which women are held in the East, and partly the principle, 
most tenaciously adhered to by Indian prejudice, that the con¬ 
tinuity of the family stock, once broken, can never be renewed. 
The consent of the husband creates a fictitious continuity which 
jirevents the extinction of tlte family. Be this as it may, how¬ 
ever the British Government has in practice admitted, or refused 
to admit, adoptions as suited its convenience and the policy of the 
day. Jhansi, Jaloun, Sattara, Colaba, and more recently Nag- 

lias been conducted by officers of the British Government. What they petition 
for is the perpetuation of the Maharajah’s family by the grant to him of the 
privilege of adoption. But even if the prayer of the petitioners had a wider 
scope, the manner in which the petition was proposed would deprive it of 
all weight. It is openly stated in the local prints that the majority of the 
names were attached by one person, who was furnished •with blank sheets 
for the purpose. 

On the other hand we learn that the inhabitants of Anjengo have earnest¬ 
ly petitioned the British Government against their contemplated transfer to 
the rule of the Eajah of Travancore. 

* Those who desire an able exposition of the doubts and uncertainties which 
beset this subject, and the inconsistency of the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment in respect it, are referred to Xiord Canning’s published despatches 
on the question of adoption. It was the glory of Lord Cannings Adminis- 
tialiou that he removed these doubts for ever, by guaranteeing to every 
Rativo chief the integrity of ^ his pi^sessions, subject to the sole condition 
of good government and mlegiance to the British Crown. 
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pore are instances in which the British Government has treated 
tiie States as escheats. Two instanoes of the opposite policy 
will be found in the history of the House of Sindia. It is 
Mr. Hope*s object to prove by apocryphal * anecdotes that the 
British Government desired to seize Sindia's country with the 
least possible damage to its own reputation. Twice the country 
might have been lawfully taken, but was not. 

P. 13.-*-* As the country is on the whole a poor one, and as it has little 

* trade except in opium and corn, and no manufactures at all worthy of the 

* name (although the shawls of Boorhanpoor are very highly valued by 

* natives), it,never could be regarded as a prey worthy of much consideration 

* to the -British Government, except for the great natural advantages of its 

* situation. It connects Agra with Bombay. So long- as it belonged to 

* Soindia, it was said to be a perpetual obstacle to quick and direct commu- 

* nioation between Upper India and England, until tho day came when, hy 

* the overthrow of the Ameers of Sciude, through “ a humane piece of ras- 

* “ calily,” as cited at the headof this book, the Indus wfls thrown open to our 

* steamers. The great problem therefore was to discover how this coveted 

* country might fall into our grasp, when its rulers observed, even more 

* than r^ny other chieftains, those amenities which oncntal diplomacy has 

* rendered so amusing to John Bull at home.* 

Dowlut Rao Sindia died on 21st March 1827, after a long 
illness, without male issue. He had not only not adopted a son, 
hut bad evaded the pressing advice of the British Resident to pro¬ 
vide for a successor. He had once indicated in an indefinite way 
a wish that the Baiza Bai should manage his affairs. When the 
R>csident visited him in his last hours to receive his wishes, the 
dying chief had only power with His last breath to say, * I wish 

* you to do whatever you think proper.' After his death a docu¬ 
ment was produced, unfinished and unsigned, which indicated 
that the Maharajah had intended to adopt a son. In accordance 
with what was believed to be his intention, the Baiza Bai was 
allowed to adopt an heir. Five hoys, very distantly related to 
Dowlut Rao, were brought from a village* in the Dekhan. The 
choice fell on Moogut Rao. lie was adopted about the middle 
of June, nearly three months after Dowlut Rao's death, married 
to Dowlut R4 p's grand-danghter next day, an<l seated on the 
musnud on the 19th of June under the name of Junkojee Sindia. 
He died on 2nd February 1843 under circumstances very similar 

We do not know on what authority Mr. Hope relates as matter of 
history the anecdote of the sugai-plum. * If the Gwalior State will fall 

* down your throat, yon are not to shut your mouth, as Mr. Cavendish did, 
I but swallow it j that is jwy polity.* But we call it apooiyphsl, because it 
is inconsistent not only with the character of liord William Bentiuck, but 
with the assumnees which he gave to Junkojee Sindia at his interview with 

December 1832, that the State of Gwalior was independent, and 
tne uritish Government deshed that it should continue so. 
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to those which preceded the death of Dowiat Bao* He had no 
SODS. He had adopted none. He had more than once been 
urged to adopt, bat had refused.^ After his death his widow 
was allowed to adopt Jyajee Sindia, the ' little hero * of Mr* 
Hope's book. Could better proof be found that the Britiab 
Government did not covet the Gwalior territory ? Had the 
problem been kow most easily to annex it. Lord Ellenborough 
need not have taken the trouble of devising the crooked and 
dishonest course which Mr. Hope attributes to him, or trusted 
to the hazard of a costly war. Twice the British Government 
might have annexed Gwalior with the same show of right 
as Jhansi or Nagpore. Had Lord Dalhousie been Governor- 
General instead of Lord Amherst, Lord William Bentinck 
or Lord Ellenborough, perhaps Agra and Bombay have 
been connected. But Mr* Hope's whole argument is destroyed 
by the &ct, not only that the annexation of the Gwalior do* 
minions would not have connected Agra, and Bombay without 
the annexation of Holkar's territories also, but that, when the 
British Government might lawfully have treated the Indore 
State as a lapse on the death of Khundee Bao Holkar, the 
succession by adoption of the present chief, Tookajee Bao Hol¬ 
kar, was recognized, and the existence of the Indore State was 
artificially prolong^, as that of Gwalior had been in 1827 
and 1843. 

Jyajee Bao Sindia, the present ruler of the Gwalior State, is 
in character and abilities considerably superior to the average of 
Indian princes. He is about thirty years of age. In person he 
is somewhat tail, strongly built, ^ with broad square shoulders, 
and short neck. His face is intelligent, but wears a forbidding 
expression, which is increased by his habit of chewing pawn. 
In his manners he still retains traces of his humble origin. He 
is not refinieid; occasionally he is coarse and rude. During his 
minority he received a careful education under the supervision 
of the British Government, to which perhaps, rather than to na¬ 
tural inclination, is due the interest which he takes in all depart¬ 
ments of his Government. Like the Begum of Bhopaul and the 

* native chiefe have displayed a eingriar reluctance to adopt sue* 

cesBors.. This may arise partly uom the natural unwillingness to give up 
hope of havmg heirs of the body; but perhiq^s more from the tear of a diii> 
sated suoc^on in the event m the Mrth of a eon alter ^ oelebratlon of 
the adoption. Such a coatinmiicy, l^wever, Im oooasieoalhr been provided 
for by an express stipolatiM, between the Bntieh Qovwmment and the ohie^ 
that a eon of the bo^ bom after an adofMlion shall suooeed in preftrenoe 
to the adopted Km. This was tiie case wftb Hybul Bao Bohr, the bwt 
chief of iMwas. 
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lato Maharajah of Puttiaia, he takes a large personal share of the 
administration of his territories. He has himself superintended 
the revenue settlement of some of the largest districts under 
his rule, and has with his own hands granted leases to the Ze¬ 
mindars. Fond of military display and of the show of military 
power, he keeps the management of the army in his own hands, 
carefuUy selects his officers, and holds frequent reviews of his 
troops, which he delights to parade in the presence of British 
officers. Of no portion of his army is he more justly proud 
than of his artillery. A graceful rider, he is vain of exciting 
admiration by the rapid evolutions of his chargers, which are 
carefully trained after native fashion. Skill in horsemanship, 
or in sword exercise, or with the spear, is sure to call forth 
his commendation and meet with reward. Pride, caprice, and 
instability of purpose, are his most conspicuous failings, to 
which may be added a dash of the old Mahratta greed of 
money. He is keenly, sensitive of praise or blame. None knew 
this better than Lord Canning, to whom Jyajee Rao Sindia was 
warmly attached; and none could have made a better uSe of the 
influence which this knowledge gave him. He is childishly 
jealous of his reputation, anxious to show himself independent 
of his advisers, and has not strength of mind enough to sec 
that praise bestowed on his ministers is credit given to himself. 
To this weakness are perhaps to be ascribed the dismissal 
of bis able minister Linker Rao, and the appointment of an 
old and stupid successor. Sindia never could g^t over the warm 
terms* in which Lord Canning addressed Linker Rao in open 
durbar at Agra, before the assembled chiefs of Central India. 
On the whole however his government is good j in few native 
states is the administration better. The weakest part of it 
is the administration of justice and police. The ravines of the 
Chumhul, which afford excellent refuge to dacoits Imd criminals, 
give Sindia much trouble. - 


Mr. Lickinson's book is avowedly written with a view to par¬ 
liamentary agitation. Calmness and fairness of statement there- 

* 'Dewau Dinker Rao; with the concurrence of yonr sovereign and mas* 
‘terthe Mahaar^iah of Gwalior, I take this opportunity of testifying tlie 
I appreciation by the Government of India of the services which yon have 
^ rendered to His Highness and the paramount power. You will receive a 
oonfiseated ^tate in <a near to the Benmea Division, frw of revenue in 
^ perpetm^, and yielffitm a rental of Rs, 6,000 a year. I l^lieve ffiat seldom 
*rvf * faonhled times by a more faithful, fearless, or 

able numster than yourself.*— qf2nd December 1869. 
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fore are not to be expected from him. But we were not pre¬ 
pared for the violent abuse both of the Indian Government and 
some of its most distinguished servants, the gross personalities, 
and the ludicrous egotism, which disgrace Mr. Dickinson^s 
ninety-six pages. Even thegallant army that in 1857 fought 
so nobly, so enduringly, the battles of the helpless, are not 
spared, but are described as * an army from India, used to flesh 
' their swords on semi-civilized races, till they acquired an utter 

* indifference to human life, like those Algerine soldiers of 
' France who were so ready to sweep the streets of Paris with 
' their fusillades.* Lord Canning is described as ' committed to 

* a despotic course from which his pride forbade him to retract.* 
The appointment of Sir John Lawrence to be Governor-General 
is regarded ^with anxiety affd alarm.* But probably our 
' readers will prefer that, instead of reproducing the absurdities 
of Mr. Dickinson, we should give an unadorned sketch of the 
history of Dhar. The ancestors of the Puar family were, like most 
of the other Mahratta leaders who rose to eminence, Patels or 
village magistrates in the Dekhan. Two brothers, Sambajee 
and Kalojee, took service under the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, and rose to high military command. From the former 
are descended the Pudrs of Dhar; from the latter, the Pu&rs of 
Dewas. The first of the family who secured for himself any 
territorial possessions was Anund Bao Pu0.r, the son of Sambajee. 
In arms he was as distinguished as Kanojee Sindia and Mulhar 
Kao Holkar, with whom he divided the Mahratta conquests 
in Malwa; while in rank he claimed and received precedence 
over them, being the soldier of the Sattara Rajah, while thej'^ were 
the servants of a servant, the Peshwa. He died in 1749 at Dhar, 
his capital, where, centuries before, his ancestors had ruled as 
Rajpoot chiefs before they were driven into the Dekhan. His 
son and successor, Jeswunt Rao Pud.r, a man distinguished 
alike for high courage and kindliness of heart, fell as became 
him at Paniput, the Flodden Field of Mahratta history, bravely 
fighting against the Abdali invader. ln*those days the strong 
and sturdy arm alone could preserve a place in the strug¬ 
gle for life. It is not surprising therefore that, from the 
death of Jeswunt Bao and the succession of his little boy 
Khunder Rao, an infant of two years, the state of Dhar 
declined in importmice. No Native state in the length and 
breadth of India has suffered so seriously from long minorities as 
Dhar. But for this Dhar might have played as important a role in 
the History of British India as Sindia, Holkar, or the Bhbnda. 
But while these were powerfiil enough to maintain strong battb 
against the rismg English power, the Rajah of Dhar had to strug- 
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gle ior bare life against bis own countrymen^ who came upon 
him with their plundering armies to divide his state among them. 

Khunder Bao married the daughter of Oovind Bao Guikwar, 
and died while yet in budding manhood. Six months after his 
deathj a son^ Anund Bao was bom. He was educated 
at Baroda under his motheris care, while Bung Bao Ourekur, 
nominally his Minister, governed Dhar more in nis own interest 
than that of his master. In fact,'Anund Bao Fa4r was an exile, 
living at his grandfather’s court. The raw lad of seventeen, 
taking oj||^(» at some trivial slight, fled fmm the protection 
of his grand&ithcu’s roof and, travelling to Dhar, presented him¬ 
self befpiNi Bung Bao Ourekur and boldly demanded his king¬ 
dom, This did not suit the Minister’s people. High words 
ensued ; and the young Bajah had. to flee from Dhar. He found 
refuge with the Bajpoot chieftain of Bukhtgurh, with whose 
help he drove out the usurping Minist^. Bnt evil days were in 
store for'the Bajah. The ex-Minister excited the hostility of 
the other Mahratta chiefs against him, and brought upon Dhar 
in succession the armies of Holkar and Sindia. While nobly 
struggling against fearful odds, he suddenly died in 1807, poi¬ 
son^ by his own sister. 

The Mahrattas have been singularly fertile in remarkable 
women, some as notorious for their profligacy and crimes, as 
others have been conspicuous by their virtues. After the murder 
of Samhajee and the captivity of his son, the life of the Mah¬ 
ratta cause was Tara Bai rather than her huslmnd Bajah Bam. 
She long disputed with the Satara Bajahs the supremacy of the 
Mahratta confederacy; and she left to hm: family the Baj of 
Kolhapore in separate possession. None who are conversant 
with Mahratta history can forget Aliah Bai, widow of Khundee 
Bao Holkar, sumamed * the pious’, whose name, to this day, 
is never mentioned by a Mahratta of the Holkar family without 
a blessing. Till yesterday there dwelt among us a living tradition 
of past iiLmes in the person of Banja Bai.* It was the fortune 
of the Dhar State to be saved in its utmost need by the enei^y 
and talents of a woman, Meena Bai, widow of ^e murdered 
Anund; Bao. Sindia had already seized Augur, Soucil, and 
Budnaaniri tlm iSneet provinces of the State; Holkar possessed 
bimielf oi Taiil and Mundawn!; Baiisea had fallen to Kureem 
Khan ^ Pindam; th# Peshwa had seized the hereditary 
poase^ona of tlm fanuly In the Dekhan; and now what little 
remained was to be ^^ireaiened by an illegitimate claimant in 

This remiudcsUe wmaaD, flie widow of Dowlut Bao Sinduk died in 1862. 
9or a quarter of a oenturjr sho nded the CooncU of her hueband, and for 
riipit years governed OwaluKr in her own name. 
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the penson of Moraree Bao.* But Meena Bai was more than 
his match. She had ^ven birth to a boy. Ram Chunder Bao 
Poftr, after her husband's murder. When b^ieged by Hornree 
Bao in her house, to which he inhumanly set fire, she exchang^ed 
her child for the son of a peasant's wife, and, having got nim 
safely conveyed to the Fort of Dhar, where he was received by 
the friendly castellan, she sent defiance to Moraree Bao : / I will 
* remain,' she said, * where my honour requires I should remain; 
' and if the purpose of my enemy be accomplished, it will be a 
‘ Suttee worthy of my late husband.' Her boy died when he was 
two years old. But Meena Bai, nothing daunted, adopted her 
sister's son under the same name, educated him very carefully, and 
aided by a clear-headed shrewd Minister, Bapoo Bugonath by 
name, kept his little territory for him all through ' the time of 
'' trouble', till the British Government arrived on the field and 
saved the State from annihilation.** 

Ilf 1817 wh^ the British troops entered Malwa, the to^ 
of Dhar and a little land round it was all that was left to Meena 
Bai and her adopted son, then twelve years of age. Her reve¬ 
nues were only about £2,000. A debt of £53,622 had been 
incurred in defending her country, and arrears of pay amounting 
to £15,000 were due to her little army. The State was bank¬ 
rupt, and the Bai and her adherents were actually indebted to 
the bankers of the town for their daily food. The principle on 
which the British Government' established peace in Malwa was 
to confirm possession, as it existed at the time of the British 
occupation, on condition of the chiefs entering into the policy 
of the British Government for the suppression of the predatory 
system. But an exception was made in favour of Dhar. Sindia 
was compelled to restore the district of Budnawur. Bairsea 
was conquered from the Findarees and conferred in free gifli on 
the young Bajah. Mozufier, a Mekranee usurper, was made tp 
restore the district of Kooksee. Other districts were added, and 
a little principality was created which in the course of three years 
yielded an annual revenue of nearly £30,000. A sum of £25,000 
was lent to the State on the security of the revenues of Bairsea 
to pay off the debts, which were compounded for at one-fourth 
of their amount, and tnpay up the arrears to the troops. Thus 
was the State saved ny the British Government. Sir John 
Malcolm writing at the time says,' The strong and most prevail- 
‘ ing sentiment among all rmiks is gratitude to the British 

* He was the son of Mol^nt Bao. who waa the issue of Jeswunt Bao 
Foftr by a 8lave-|^l. la 1832 his soa Chit Bao raised the standard of 
rebellion and a^am averted his right to the laoceuion. But the rebelEoa 
was put down % a British force. 
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* Government for having so generously restored the fortune of 

* a fallen family.* 

The youthful Rajah of Dhar was married in 1822 to Unpoora 
Bai, grand-daughter of Dowlut Rao Sindia. He died in October 
1833,'leaving a daughter, but no son. With the permission of 
the British Government Unpoora Bai adopted a son, Jeswunt 
Rao Puftr, who was installed as Rajah of Dhar in April 1834, 
He was then about eleven years of age. His rule was such as 
to secure the esteem and respect of the chiefs and people of 
western Malwa; but his life was uneventful, and we may pass 
onto liis death on 23rd May 1857, and see what return was 
made itt the time of trial for the salvation of the State in 1817. 

It was just after the news of the tragedies of Meerut and 
Delhi reached Central India, that the Rajah was cut off by cholera. 
He had adopted his younger brother, Anund Rao PiiSr or 
Bala Sahib, a lad of thirteen yiiars. Official sanction to the re¬ 
cognition of the adoption and succession of Anund Rao was 
immediately obtained from Government by telegraph and was 
communicated to the Durbar by Colonel Durand, the Officiating 
Agent to the Governor-General. Owing to the insecurity of the 
roads, written permission to recognize Anund Rao did not arrive 
till 28th September; but in the meantime he was acknowledged 
to be and treated as the Rajah of Dhar. Hybut Rao Fufi,r, one of 
the chiefs of Dewas and a firm friend of the British Govern¬ 
ment, had gone to Dhar to pay a visit of condolence to the family. 
By his advice, the young Rajah selected as his Dewan or Minister, 
Ramchunder Bapojee,* who assumed office on 22nd July. This 
man was the son of Bapoo Rugonath who had rendered such 
signal service to the Dhar State in 1817; and when his father 
died in July 1836, grey with years and laden with honours, 
he had succeeded to the office of Minister, which he held 
for ten years till a quarrel with the Raja led to his dismissal. 
He had a thorough knowledge of English, had associated much 
with British officers, was shrewd and intelligent, and supposed 
to be in favour of the interests of the British Government, to 
whom indeed his family were deeply indebted. None of the 
old servants of the State were displaced; and this Minister was 
the only new coadjutor. 

Conliary to the well-known and repeated instructions^ of the 
British Government, whose policy it had always been since the 
settlement of Malwa to prevent the employment of Arabs and 
Mekronees in Native States, this man commenced his career by 

* The statement of Mr. Didkinson, that the Dewaa was afterwards 
removed from Office by Colonel Buraud's orders, is entirely without 
foundation. 
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enlisting large numbers of foreign mercenary troops. As soon 
as the news of the rising at Indore reached Dhar^ a party of 
these mercenaries, four hundred in number according to informa* 
tion given by the friendly chief of Dewas, joining with tlie mer¬ 
cenaries of the Rajah of Amjhera, plundered the stations of Bho- 
pawur and Sirdarpore, and burned the hospitals over the heads of 
the sick and w6unded. Returning to Dhar with their plunder^ 
they were met and honourably received by Blieim Rao Bhonsla, 
the young Rajah's uncle; and three of the guns which they had 
captured were placed in the Rajah’s palace. On {list August they 
were in possession of tho Fort of Dhar, whether with or without 
the consent of the Durbar has never been satisfactorily explain¬ 
ed ; but on Ihth October Captain Hutchinson, the Political Agent, 
reported that there was strong reason to believe that this Rajah’s 
mother and uncle and members of the Durbar were the instiga¬ 
tors of the rebellion of the Dhar troops, that the conduct of the 
Durbar was suspicious, that the Agent of the Durbar in at¬ 
tendance on him gave him no reliable information, and had pur¬ 
posely deceived him on the nature of the Durbar’s negociations 
with the mutinous mercenaries and the numbers they had en¬ 
listed, and that the Durbar received with attention and civility 
emissaries from Mundesore which was the centre of the Mussul¬ 
man rising. On receipt of this intelligence Colonel Durand 
summarily dismissed the Dhar Agent who was in attendance 
on him, with a message to the Durbar that they would be held 
strictly responsible for all that had happened or might happen, 
a warning which was afterwards repeated to the Raj^ in person 
during the siege of the Fort. , . 

On 22nd October, after an engagement with the Dhar troops 
in which they were beaten and their guns captured, the Fort was 
invested. The Fort is entirely detached from the town; its 
southern angle rests on the suburbs, the road ruifning be¬ 
tween. It is situated on an eminence of thirty feet above the 
surrounding plain, and is built of red granite, in an oblong 
shape, conforming itself to the bill on which it stands. The 
walls are about thirty feet in height, with fourteen circular and 
two square towers. Within 250 yards of the southern angle, be¬ 
tween the Fort and the City,there is a high bank of earth, forming 
a natural parallel on which the.gijins of the besieging force were 
planted.' Daring the progress of the siege, letters were inter¬ 
cepted from the garrison of Dhar to the head of the rebel 
force at Mundesore, applying urgently for the advance of a 
force to their relief; and on one occasion, after having shown 
a white flag and asked to parley, they refused to treat exeept 
throug^i the Durbar under whose orders and for whom they 
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professed to be defending the Fort. By snnset on diet October 
the breach was declared practicable, and the assault was to have 
taken place next morning. But under the cover of night the 
garrison, with the exception of a few sepoys who surrendered 
as prisoners of war, evacuated the Fort, and escaped the retri¬ 
bution which was the due of their cruel burning of the sick 
and wounded at Bhopawur. In the dungeon of the Fort was 
found, heavily ironed, a poor wretch who had been imprisoned 
on the charge of having bewitched the late Rajah. 

After the capture Colonel Durand ordered the Fort to 
be demolished, the State to be attached pending the final 
orders-of Government, and charges to be,prepared against 
the leaders and instigators of the rebellion. Consideration was 
to be shown to the Rajah bn account of his youth, and to the 
Ranee on account of her sex. But the Dewan Ramchunder 
Bapojee^ the Rajah’s uncle Bheem Rao Bhonsla, and others, were 
carried prisoners to Mhow, and were to be tided for their lives. 
Shortly afterwards Sir Robert Hamilton returned from England 
to India and resumed charge of his office of Agent to the 
Governor-General. To his culpable negligence and that' of his 
son-in-law, Captain Hutchinson, is attributable the escape 
of these men from the punishment they had merited. They were 
never brought to trial; beyond a summary and unofficial enquiry, 
nothing was done. On Snd January 1858, Sir R. Hamilton 
took the depositions of the prisoners themselves; he recorded 
no evidence; he passed no orders regarding them ffirther than 
releasing them on security; and on 29th November 1858, with¬ 
out the knowledge of the Supreme Government, and in spite of the 
orders issued for their trial, of which Government had approved, 
they were permitted quietly to return to Dhar. It was not till 
the month of May 1861, three and a half years after the orders 
for their *trial, and when Sir R. Hamilton had been relieved 
by the late Sir E. Shakespear, who was transferred &om 
Baroda and was not in any way mixed up with the party 
questions which complicated the case of Dhar, that the neglect 
of the orders of Government was brought to light. Government 
of course could not then press any charges against them; if it 
had desired to do so, there was little chance of evidence being 
procured; the record of the summary enquiry made in 1858 
had been lost. Snch enquiries, however, as were made in 1861, 
showed that ilie Dewan Bam Chunder Bapojee had been the 
main instrument in enlisting the foreign mercenaries; that he 
used his knowle^e of English to translate and explain to the 
mob the passages in the En^ish prints damaging to the Bri- 
tish intmreste; and that, when the young B^ah appwed in 
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publiOj he was always accompanied bj the Bewan^ and preceded 
by a religious fanatic who chanted the following couplet; 

* Great the might of Anund Bao’s race. 

Black and accurs’d be eveiy Bnglish face.’* 

The action taken by the Home Government in the Dhar case 
is too well known to require detailed notice. The Despatch 
of the Court of Directors dated EEnd June 1858, which directed 
the restoration df the State of Dhar to the young chief, vms 
based on imperfect information. When the facts of the case were 
more fully reported in Lord Canning's letter of 6th December 
1859, after personal enquiry during his great progress through, 
the Upper Provinces of India, which clearly established the 
complicity of the Dhar Durbar in the rebellion,f the Home 
Government entirely concurred in the justice of the con- 
- fiscation of the State, but from 'merciful consideration' to the 
youth and apparent innocence of the young Bajah himself, 
they decided to forego the extreme penalty.^ 

^ * After a full consideration therefore of all the circumstances. Her Ma- 
'jesty’s Government have resolved to extend mercy to the young Bajah, 

* and to direct his restoration to the title and position he inherit^ as head 

* of the prineipali^ of Dhar; reserving however the administration of the 

* territory of the State in the hands of British Officers, until he shall reach 

* the ^e of eighteen years, if ho shall then he reported qualified to under* 
‘ take it. Her Majesty^s Government however, while it has decided to fore- 

* go the extreme penalty of the confiscation of the State, consider that it is not 

* light nor expedient that the principality of Dhar should wholly escape all 

* penalties for ime misconduct of those 'who directed its counsels and forces 

* during the late events. 

* For some years past the Government of India has, for the sake of the 

* tranquillity of the country, administered Beursceah, an outlying Pergunnah 
' of Dhar, and has p.'ud annually to the ruler of Dhar a lakh of rupees, a suin 

* considerably exceeding the revenues of the Pergunnah. Her Majesty’s 

* Government direct that the payment of this sum shall cease, that the 

* righto of the B^jah of Dhar to this Pergunnah shall he considi»ed as for- 

* Anund Bao kit hoi hkla j Ferin^bee kA munh kkla. 

f ^e toot is, that the complicity <of the Durbar in the rebellion was 
never questioned by any one in India, not even by Sir B. Hamilton, the Cham¬ 
pion of Dhar, till 5tn Ju^ 1858. It fell to Bir B. Hamilton to carry 
out the first orders fo;^ confiscation, and in doing so he did not hesitato 
to describe the Durbar as ' ungrateful and unfaithful,’ and to dtolare that 
‘the toeato with Ihe DW State has been completely abrogated by the act 
‘ of that Durbar/' 

It m^;. perkapi not he superfluous'here to add that, in eonfilBcatui^ Dhar*. 
the British Gurmrinnent no tiiought of territorial aggirandieeUi^tir 
The intoutidn, tot ^vemment was to oonfer the terntoiy on Sindia, ^e 
offimce of Dhar was precisely toe satoe as that of Amjhera* The trnoto 
of both States a(tojomtlj pumdered Bh^wur and Sirdali^Qtoii,/ 
Bajah of Andhara was and Ins tertitoiy was W 

dia’s domirdons. Ho one has ever quetitoned tito ju^dee fite-::: i; 

X ParHiunmitary Pa^rsof 15th teh. ]jB61,.paf»4S. , 
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‘ felted, and that it shall be at the disposal of the Governor>Oeneral for 
* such purposes as he may be pleased to ^ect.’ 

The Fergunnah of BairBeeah was conferred on the Begum of 
Bhopal as a reward for her faithful services. This district was 
isolated from the rest of the Bhar possessions, and the Durbar 
were never able to manage and control it. When therefore it 
W|M restored to Bhar in 1817, the Burbar desired that tlie admi¬ 
nistration of it should be retained by the British Government, 
in the first place as security for the loan which the British 
Governm^t had made, and thereafter in the interest of the 
Bhar State, with permission however to rent it to the Nawab of 
Bhopal or to any other chief. The British Government accord¬ 
ingly retained possession of Bairseeah, paying for it, by agreement, 
£10,000 a year to Bhar. This sum was far in excess of the 
gross revenues of the district; and tlie arrangement was so 
advantageous to Bhar, that when, in 1829, the British Govern¬ 
ment wished to^ get rid of the ^rgain, the Eajah of Bhar would 
on no pretext listen to overtures on the subject, and the annual 
payment continued to be made till the outbreak of the mutinies. 
In the year 1856, the gross revenues of Bairseeah were £8,445, 
and the nett revenues, after deducting the expenses of adminis¬ 
tration, were £5,894. This was the highest they had ever 
reached, so that for nearly forty years the British Government 
had been paying to the liajah of Bhar more than £4,000 a year 
in excess of what was realized from the district. 

The ^rritories restored to the Native Government consist of 
seven districts which, with certain tributes, yield a gross fl-rmnal 
revenue of about £44,000. We say * restored to the Native 

* Government,' for although it is the object of Mr. Dickinson's 
book to.show that the British Government wish to ^ retain their 

* grasp of Bhar by a combination of active and passive resist- 

* woe, of evasion, deception, and procrastination,' the system of 
^uumstration is in all respects a native one, except only that 
it is controlled by a Briti^ Officer, and not by the Eajah in 
person, 5^e old hereditary servants of the State have all been 

procedure are uncjiilmged; the Bewan 
or Minister is Ea^oo Narain, an old servant of the late Eajah, 
and a man of opn8id(nrahle intelligence, with a fair knowledge 
» w done in the Eajah's name, and the 

Eajidi himself is ^i^so^ted in the administration as far as his 
ahiliW will permit. For the exercise of the uncon- 
w^ed powers of Government, he has never shown himself quali- 
nM, He came of in April 1862; but he has made no pro- 
8f6ss m mental ability or acquirements during the ffiur years he 
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has been under careful tuition. In person he is deformed.* His 
constitution is weak. He is always ailing. In a certain kind 
of intelligence he is not deficient^ for he can learn rapidly; but 
he has no memory or mental energy. Unable to iix his atten¬ 
tion on any subject requiring serious thought, he is incapable 
of retaining what he learns, and therefore he makes no prog^ress* 
He has a smattering of English; but o^n scarcely read and write 
his own language with fluency. In manner he is affable and 
agreeable. With the docility of a child, he will always do 
what he is told.' Having no strength of character, he never 
can govern for himself, but will always do just as he is advised. 
In Dhar there are no native officials of intelligence to constitute 
a responsible council. The effect of making over to him the 
full powers of administration would be, to withdraw the salu¬ 
tary control of an upright British officer, and leave the young 
Bajah inevitably to fall a prey to wicked and irresponsible ad¬ 
visers. The present state of things is better for himself and 
his subjects. But if the British Agency is ever to be withdrawn 
during the Raja's lifetime, it might as well be withdrawn now; 
for he is never likely to make further progress than he has done, 
and, take him all in all, he is not worse than many other native 
chiefs who are allowed to govern. 


* * He is very short of stature, and his personal appearanue is painfully 

* unfortunate; the head and features are those of a grown«up man, but 

* the figure is that of a child of twelve years of age.' Parliamentatjf 
Papers of February 1861, p. 72. 
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Art. VII .—Tke Indian Confspiracy of 1864. 

M any a solemn voice lias gone over the waters to England 
from her colonies, but few in tones so deep or of such awful 
import as those which during thb past seven years have reached 
her from this city. There was a time when the ear of England 
was painfully sensitive to these sounds from across the ocean, but 
during the ten years preceding 1857, England, by determining 
to yield whatever her dependencies might ask, became more and 
more indifferent to the nature of their demands. From this 
indifference India was destined to awake her. In 1857 we had 
a tale to tell such as it had never before been the fate of a 
mother country to hear. No sooner had that memorable year 
passed than the alarm was given that the cost, of governing 
India was necessarily and permanently greater than the revenues 
she could yield. And hardly had the last rumour of. national 
bankruptcy died away, before we had again to startle England 
by details of a widespread famine. 

That in the present year, instead of a tale of mutiny and 
slaughter, we have only to record a grave State Trial, is due in 
no small measure to the lessons ot 1857. We owe much to 
those officials who have detected and brought to justice the con¬ 
spirators, but the fact that the conspiracy, although widely 
spread over Northern India for three years, has nowhi^e given 
rise to a single breach of the peace, refleots the highest mredit 
on the vigilance of our Indian Government in general'*-*we have 
-given up the illusion that our rule is welcome to our Indian sub¬ 
jects, and accepted the stern position that, as by the sword we 
won India, so by the sword we must keep it. . AU we at 
presbnt hope for, is by just policy and general education to sow 
the ^!eds of Mare loyalty,* and in the meantime shatply to <dieck 
dU^l^tipn at the point where it takes the form of overt treason. 

Early'^in July Sir Herbert Edwardes, as S^ons dudge at 
Uinbatlahv deUreri^ judgment in a state trial which had ooou- 
piediheOohfl^ui^g n^y twe^^ sittings. Eleven: IHussul- 
man subjeota of had been charged at the bar 

with high treascm-r -^ band were ri^esentatives 

of every rank nif lEoslem society. Priests of .the highest family, 
a butcher, a scrivener, a soldier, an ildnerant preacher, a house 
steward, and a husbandman. ^ They had been defended by Eng- 
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lish Counsel: they had had the full advantage both of teohnical 
pleas in bar and of able pleading on the merits of the case: 
six of their countrymen had sat as Assessors with the Judge on 
the bench : and the trial resulted in the condemnation of eight 
of the prisoners arraigned to transportation for life, and of the 
remaining three to the last penalty of the law. 

The summing up of the Judge, with certain state documents 
which have now been made public, unfolds tlie beginning, pro¬ 
gress, and downfal of the plot in language not unworthy even 
of the reputation of Indian officials. ’ The opening remarks of 
the Judge in particular convey a sketch of several of the con¬ 
spirators, which in a moment familiarises us with the chief actors 
in the tragedy; and we rise from the perusal of the long 
laboured, but ever interesting document, with a sense of es¬ 
cape from great danger, and with a high respect lor the man 
who has reduced so much heterogeneous evidence into one per¬ 
spicuous and convincing chain of proof. 

In the extreme north of India, upon the boundaries of the last 
tribe that owes allegiance to the British Crown, rises the sacred 
peak of the Hindus. The Mahabaii, or great forest, whieh 
clothed its slopes seems to have impressed the early Aryan emi¬ 
grants more deeply than any other physical feature they met 
with on their primeval southern journey. The mountain soon be¬ 
came to their race what Sinai was to the Jews. It was amid 
its heights that Arjuua fought single-handed with the Great 
God,* and although, defeated like Jacob of old, obtained the 
irresistible weapon from the Deity .; and happy was the primi¬ 
tive pilgrim who could lay his bones amidst those shades, where 
traditioi^ affirmed that the lesser divinities themselves were 
viront by fasting and solitude to cleanse such delicts as their 
celestial natures were capable of. 

Six years ago the ancient mountain afforded shelter to % horde 
of Mussulman robbers, who for thirty years bad infested tbc 
British Frontier, and who had eventually in 1858 to be driven 
back by a large British Force. The refugees professed the doc- 
trines of the Wahabis, a reforming sect which pushes the doc¬ 
trines of Islam to their bgical ultimate conclusions. Once a 
great pdilical power, now a despised and scattered band, they 
wand^ ov6]^ the Mussulman world, denouncing the superstitions 
which have crept into Mahomed's religioUi and preadhing a 
Holy War against all rejectors of the True Faith. 

Their new stronghold at Mulkah, on the nortfaeifn side of ijie 
Mahaban mountain, soon became the most impoi^aat ool<^y 
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sect^ and a very dangerous neighbour to our frontier tribes. Ab¬ 
sconding debtorsj escaped convicts, spendthrifts too ruined to 
be at peace with social order, mutineers too guilty to hoj^e for 
pardon from the law, religionists too zealous to live in allegiance 
to a Christian Government, all flocked from the British Plains to 
this cave of Adullara in the North. In 1861 they came down 
the mountain to Siri, a fastness overhanging their old haunt at 
Sitana, and from thence made raids at pleasure upon our frontier 
tribes. These plundering expeditions, sometimes attended with 
murder,, becamerdaily more serious, till at last in the beginning 
of July 186^6, the horde descended in a body upon Sitana, at¬ 
tacked the camp of the Guide Corps at Topee, and during the 
next lew months flred repeatedly upon our outposts and killed 
several of our men. 

The campaign which ensued is now a matter of history. 
Before the close of 1863, Mulkah was levelled with the ground, 
our army had been withdrawn from the country, and bur frontier 
restored to the Civil Power. 

It may seem that the existence of a plundering tribe on the 
frontier is a light matter to a great empire. But it must be 
remembered that in India it takes longer for a boy to attain his 
" precocious manhood, than for a robber horde to grow into a 
belligerent nation. Indeed in a shorter time than it requires to 
build a <K>untry house in England, the Mahrattas and Pindaris 
had developed themselves out of a clan of cattle-lifters into the 
two greatest Martial Powers that ever imperilled our rule in the 
East. And last winter it was only after a protracted and costly 
campaign, in which we lost nearly one thousand men killed and 
wound^, that we could reduce the Wahabi colony which six 
years ago we had driven before us like chaff. 

Ever since 1853 strange isolated circumstances have at re¬ 
curring intervals come within the cognisance of Government, 
all tending to show that supplies of men and money were being 
systematically forwarded by conspirators within our empire to 
the asylum of traitors on the Mahaban. Within the vast North¬ 
ern Bc^idency there are races of all shades of colour and of 
many vmseties of dialect; and it would be easier for an IhEdian 
to pass as an Englishman in London, than for a Bengali to play 
the Panjanbi at Peshawar. It was noticed during the campaign 
in 1858 > that many of the enemy slain in battle had the un- 
mistakOable dark sallow complexion which is imparted by the 
steamy swamps of Lower Bengal. The clue, however, could not 
-be followed up at tbat time, and at the end of the campaign 
the Irr^nlar Horse was reduced, and several of the deserving 
men enroffed m the Mounted Police. 
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Among these was one Gauzan Khan^ who soon rose to the 
rank of Sergeant in the Kurnaul District near Umballah. On 
a certain day in May 1863^ while- on his rounds, he descried 
four foreigners proceemng along the great North Road. Their 
diminutive stature, dingy complexion, and puny beards remind¬ 
ed the old soldier of the Bengali traitors he had seen among the 
dead on the battle field in 1858. He got into conversation with 
them, worked himself into their secrets, and at length elicited 
that they were Bengali emissaries from Mulkah, on their way 
back to their native province to arrange for th(||l^orwarding of 
fresh supplies of money and men. 

The tsdl Northerner at once arrested the four traitors. They 
appealed to him as a brother Mussulman, and offered him any 
bribe he would name, to be paid at once by a certain scrivener,’ 
Jaffir Khan, in the neighbouring market town of Thanesur. 
But the old soldier was faithful to his salt, and forthwith sent 
them before the Magistrate. 

Now there can be little doubt if that ofiicer had at once com¬ 
mitted these four Bengalis, the whoje conspiracy would have 
been detected, the Wahabis would not have descended upon 
Sitana, and the British Empire would have been spared a bloody 
campaign. But at that time the empire was in profound 
peace: Thanesur is a quiet little inland district: High Treason 
is the rarest of crimes, false charges by the Indian Police for the 
purpose of extorting money are the commonest occurrences. 
The Magistrate in refusing to commit the four peaceable way¬ 
farers only acted in the way, which in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases would have been consonant with substantial jus- 
tioo. 

This however happened to be the exceptional hundredth case. 

The Sergeant of Mounted Police chose to be very milch af¬ 
fronted at the release of his prisoners. The feeling that his re¬ 
port had been doubted, preyed upon his high Panjaubi spirit, 
and he stiU felt perfectly certaii;i that a great unseen danger 
was about to break upon our empire. 

He devised an enterprise to which neither the legends of 
Spartan fortitude, nor the annals of Roman fidelity present a 
parallel. To leave his duties without permission wquld^ have 
been desertion, but he had a son in his native village, far in the 
North, whom he loved better than any thing upon earth ex¬ 
cept the family honour* Between his village and the frontier 
lay our outposts, all on the alert to stog any stray. ^und^Ti^ dfc 
absconding traitor. Beyond the frontier w^e tli^ Wahid>fe# 
the eve of their firat great act of overt hostUity;, to the 
aud in the last degree sospioioiis of any strangler 
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the regular manner by their ag 0 nts within our empire. The 
father well knowing that his bod, if he escaped being hung^ at 
our outposts as a traitor, ran a very imminent risk of being 
strangled by the Wahabis as a spy, commanded his boy in the 
name of the fandly honour to go to Mulkah, and not to return 
or still write till he could bring back the names of the conspira¬ 
tors within our territory, who were aiding the Wahabis outside. 

The son received the letter and next day disappeared from the 
village. What were his sufferings and hair-breadth escapes 
none but his. family knows, but it came out in evidence 
that he completely deceived the Wahabis, joined in their des¬ 
cent upon Sit^a, repassed onr outposts unscathed, and turning 
neither to the left nor to the right, presented himself one 
evening at his father’s hut, many hundred mil^ in the interior, 
worn out by travel, want, and disease, but changed with idie 
secret * that Moonshi Jaffir of ■ Thanesnr whom men c^l 
* Kaleefa, was the great man who passed up thi Bengalis, 
' and their carbines and rifles.' Now Jaffir was the scrivener 
in the neighbouring market town of Thanesnr, who would -have 
at once paid the bribe, if the Sergeant had let the four travel¬ 
lers go. 

We can recall no more touching picture of prUca Jides than 
that stern Punjaubi father, riding proudly and silently on his 
daily rounds, brooding over his distrusted word, and as the 
months passed growing sick and more sick regarding the fate of 
the son, whose life he had imperilled to redeem his honour and 
to save the Foreign IVIasters who had doubled it. Before such 
a revenge our cautious English civilization must stand penitent 
and uncovered. It is a return to lower earth to spest of reward¬ 
ing this act, but yet it is some comfort to remember that, if our 
Indian Government has at times committed grave mist^es, it 
has not forgotten amply to redress them. 

The private history of Jaffir, scrivener, in the inarket town 
of Tbanesur, is full of interest. Born in a very humble rank, 
he raised himself by force of character to be Lumberdax, or 
Hainan , of his native town. One day be was struck by the 
44»^rse,of an itin^nt preachejr belonging to the extreme 
reforming sick of the Wahabis. The religious feehngs of the 
prc^peirpus toa^sni^ jWere awakened, he pondered upon the 
ooitnp^d eer^^eini^ 0^ ^ ncip^Ues, and after passing through 
a deep 8piritm!d.^kn^ that which John Bunyan 

eapenenoed, he o|^nly professed himself a Wahabi and threw bis 
whole earnest nature into the work of religious reform. 

^ The new convert devoted much time to selfroxamination and 
rigidly kept account with hiaaooL He began to aneite his religi- 
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ous experiences, these, under the title of the Connsels of 
Jaffir, form one of the most interesting documents eren filed 
on a state trial. 

' Associating myself/ he says, ' with the Petition-writers in 

* 1856, it came to pass that all the Pleaders an€ Petition-writers 
' consulted me as to the Hules, Regulations, and Acts of the Legis- 

* lature, and I came to be above them all.^ Petition-writers are 
a sort of unregistifed pettifoggers who write out the plaints of 
suitors in the Magistrate's Court at a fee varying from sixpence 
to two shillings. Jaffir had a large practice, /hut the money 
thus gained in the Infidel's Court never seemed to do him any 
good, 'on the contrary by this profession I obtained great 
' injury to my. faith, had I not adopted it, my religious state 
/ would have been much better. My mode of livelihood has 
' been detrimental to me in regard to the pleasures of worship- 
' ping and of high piety. When I had leisure from the Courts, even 
' for a couple of days, my state became good. The mere contact 
' with the Mussulman employe9 of the Unbeliever, which was the 
' drawback attending my position^ was not less fatal to me than 

* poison.' 

Jaffir's legal reputation spread notwithstanding his dislike of 
the profession, and he was retained as family adviser by some of 
the powerful landholders in the neighbourhood. He was a 
particularljir sincere man, and never allowed his temporal 
success to interfere with his eternal interests. Every one who 
came near him owned his influence, and like Mahommed he 
began by converting his own bousehohl. One of these, his 
clerk, remained faithful to his master in his direst extremity, 
and stood by his side as a fellow witness to the faith in the 
dock of the Sessions Court at Umballah. 

When the mutiny broke out, Jafiir chose twelve of his most 
trustworthy disciples and repaired to the rebel camp. Even^in 
the unwonted work of fightmg his force of character soon made 
him conspicuous, and he gained the reputation of being a man 
fit to be trusted with treasonable secrets. Upon the downfal 
of the rebel hopes at Delhi, Jafiir returned to the Court at 
Thanesnr, brooding over the inscrutable decree of providence 
which had ^ven victory to the Unbelievers, and more than ever 
discontented with what he calls * this exceedingly .dirty busi- 
' ness of Petition-writing.' Open force had failed, and it re¬ 
mained to he seen what could be efieeted by secret conspiracy. 
About this time Jafiir became a member of a widespread con¬ 
federacy. His secret duties threw a religious hfdo even over Ids 
detested profession, fair,' he it known,^ he writes at thb peripd, 
' 1 do tl^is by order of a Certain PersmSi, and Ibr a Hidden Ohjeet.’ 
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This Certain Person was Honlvi Wilayat Yahiya Ali of 
Pbtnaj Spiritnal Director of the Wahabi sect in India ; the 
Hidden Object was the forwarding of recruits and mumtions 
of war to the Wahabi colony on the Mahaban^ then in open 
hostilities againit the British Crown. 

In the Mussulman quarter of the ancient city of Patna there 
is an alley called Sadkipur Lane^ much frequented by travellers. 
On the left hand side of the alley is a grotp of buildings in 
the Moorish stylsj with considerable frontage, and running 
back some distance from the lane. Their exteriors' have that 
mournful dilapidated look which the brick and stucco buildings 
of India permanently assume after the first wet season, and 
which presents such a squalid contrast to our preconceptions of 
the gorgeous East. 

The prominent edifice of the group is a mosque of very plain 
interior, in which public prayer is offered up each hour of the 
day, and a Khutba; or lecture, is delivered every Friday. These 
Friday Lectures in the Sadkipur mosque are different from those 
in the other mosques in tke city. They are vehement ha¬ 
rangues exposing the inefficacy of works without faith, warning 
the hearers of their great spiritual danger, and urging them 
to cultivate the Inward Life. They contrast the simple worship 
of the Prophet with the cumbrous ritual, the endless mummeries, 
lK>wings, and genuflexions of the mosques, and bitterly inveigh 
against those who by traditions (Sunnat) have rendered the 
written word of no effect. 

Generally speaking, they inculcate a spiritual standard much 
higher than ordinary natures are capable of attaining, and 
*tbe hearers, although deeply impressed at the moment, carry 
away only a permanent recollection of having been rendered ex¬ 
ceedingly uncomfortable. The Moulvies of the other city mosques, 
vvjiile forced to acl^owledge the learning and eloquence of the 
Sadkipur Lane preachers, denounce them as rejectors of holy 
sacraments, and Unitarian schismatics. 

Still maqy Mussulmans of all ranks are daily added to the 
Converts of the reformers. The priests are men of high; birth 
and'biddh'^ to one , family. The head of the house is Chief 
yirtne of letters patent from the late Wahabi P^ophet 
the family holds an honorary post under the 
Biritieh ahhth^ .le^s the Wahabi troops in 

their inoursion# Cqhsiderable re¬ 

venues pom into their cdffem Ihom the Wahabi congregations 
thrOUgboUt * Bengal, Aroaud the mosque are the dwelling 
houses of the ptidsts and their zenanas, with a small college for 
lltudehts of the reformed theology, a hospice for pious tyavellers, 
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and several little white shrines in which repose the bones of 
Wahabi saints, - * ' 

This group of buildings was always referred to in the papers 
filed on the trial as the Lesser, Godown, the appellation of Greater 
Godown being reserved for the belligerent colony on the Mahaban. 

The priests perfectly understand how to use the zeal of their 
converte. Youttis of high promise are received into the coL 
lego and elaborately trained in the theology and dialectics of 
Islam. Men of humbler capacity are instructed more hastily 
in the. striking doctrines of the reformed faith, and sent forth as 
missionaries and colporteurs into the rural districts. Everything 
proceeded with admirable order. Bengal was divided into con¬ 
venient circles, in each of which an itinerant preacher laboured, 
teaching the new doctrines, selling Wahabi tracts, and forward¬ 
ing such contributions as he could raise to the Lesser Godown 
in Sadkipur Lane. 

Converts of a still lower ordir wore also welcome. Such men 
were wont daily to arrive from the southern provinces, where 
they had been converted by the itinerant preachers, and in¬ 
duced to leave > their native villages by the assurance that a 
Prophet would appear in the North and speedily restore the 
Moslem Buie in India. These persons were kindly received at 
the gate of the hospice, and without being troubled with 
matters of doctrine, were at once handed over to a lay brother. 
Abdool Ghufiar, bursar of the hospice, was a most useful man. 
Chaucer's ‘ gentil manciple' was not more expert in buying of 
* Yitaille' than he. He managed the whole temporal affairs of the 
Wahabi world in Sadkipur, daily lectured the recruits from the 
provinces on the high duties of waging Holy War against the 
Unbeliever, and even delivered occasional prelections on divinity 
to the theological students, when the Chief Priest, under whose 
care they properly fell, was othetfwise engaged. 

- The Chief Priest, Yahiya Ali, had many duties. He corres¬ 
ponded with all the itinerant preachers, as Spiritual Director of 
the sect in India. He organised and personally worked a com¬ 
plicated system of drafts, by which large sums were safely 
transmitted from the cen^e of the empire to our enemies on 
the frontier. He conducted the. pubHo ministrations 'in the 
mosque; He examined#nd passed the rifles for the Wahabi 
troops, delivered a course of Divinity Lectures to his students, 
and by private study acquired a very intimate acquaintance wildi 
the Arabic fathers. 

Seldom have more impressive words been uttered in a Court of 
Justice than those in which Sir Herbert Edwi^rdes pronoimi^ 
sentence^of death upon this memorable mmi 
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* 16 is proved,' he said,' against the prisoner Yahiya Ali that 
' he has been the main-spring of the great tjreason which this 

* trial has laid bare. 

* He has been the religious preacher, spreading from. his 
^mosque at Patna, under the most solemn sanctions, the hateful 
' principles of the Crescentade. He has enlisted' subordinate 
' Agents to collect money and preach the Moslem Jihad (war 

* against the Infidel). He has deluded hundreds and thousands of 

* his countrymen into treason and rebellion. He has plunged the 
' Government of British India, by his intri^es, into a frontier 
'war whioh has cost hundreds of lives. He is a highly educated 

* man who can plead no excuse of ignorance. What he has done, 
' he has done with forethought, resolution, and the bitterest 
' treason. He belongs to a hereditarily disloyal, and fimatical 
'family. He aspires to the meiit of a religious reformer; but 
' instead of appealing to reason and to conscience like his Hindoo 
' fellow countrymen in Bengal, df the Brahma Somaj, he seeks 
' his end in political revolution, and madly plots against the 
' Government which probably saved the Mabommedans of India 
' from extinction, and certainly brought in religious freedom.' 

The itinerant preachers were too important a class to be 
without a representative in the dock at Umballah. 

To the civilised man cribbed within cities, and only permitted 
to move about this world impeded with luggage, and in the 
constant society of fellow travellers, there is something peculiar¬ 
ly attractive in a life of unencumbered and solitary wandering. 
We all feel that the soul gathers sanctity in solitude, and surely 
the pilgrim on his lonely foot journey through forest and over 
mount^ must think purer and fresher thoughts than the 
work-a-day indoor world. We love to think that our ancestors 
lived mO!ire in the open in merry England than their descendants 
do now, arid childhood leaves no more refreshing recollections to 
the busy practical man, than reminiscences of that exquisite out¬ 
door scenery through which, in the great Christian Allegory, 
Pilgrim passes from the City of Destruction to the celestial pity. 

This Forest of Arden spirit reached its highest development 
in ancient India, where the friendliness of nature had rendered 
uoneoessary those contrivance which, in colder climates, elevate 
miu^s shelter into his home. The pricc^ve Sanskrit scheme of 
Itlfe 'requiredi^ateiich man of the chosen race, after batting 
fdiOdrCn Into’ ^ should leave his kindred and'dwefi 

opart in te lbeid* Bveiy popular tale introduces us to some 
yenemble eremite beside a running stream, and the most diarm- 
iug scenes of Sakuntala are those which discover the forest 
surirpunded hy tame fawns in her own native glade. 
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The Wahabi missionary's lonely wanderings life rei^ders 
him an object* of interest in the Tillages upon his route. 
Throughout many mpnths of the year he enters the door 
of no human dwelling; he comes from a distant province 
and during the long journey has admitted no companion^ 
to interrupt his solemn self-communings. He comports him¬ 
self moreover with a solemnity and serene demeanour that 
awaken that peculiar interest which mystics in all countries 
excite in the minds of ordinary men. It is not surprising^ then, 
that the villagers should group around him, and forget for a 
nioment, while listening to his earnest words, their disputes 
about water-courses, and their long standing party feuds. The 
* preacher does not inculcate treason, but only those doctrines 
which necessarily lead their adopters into treason; doctrines 
' which, to use Bacon's impressive aphorism, do dissolve and 
deface the laws of charity and of human society, and bring 
down the spirit of God, instead of in the likeness of a dove, in 
the shape of a vulture or raven. The Wahabi has,therefore, little to 
fear from the magistrates of the districts through which he passes, 
but fortunately every village does not yield .a disciple, and he 
.has often to shake off the dust of obdurate hamlets from his 
feet. When he makes converts he generally prevails on them 
to leave their kindred and follow him. These disciples he 
strengthens in the faith as they travel through the country, assur¬ 
ing them that there is a great army of saints in the North undear 
an Inspired Leader, and quickening their zeal till they beg to 
be sent to join the ranks that are to extirpate the Unbeliever. 

How many of these wandering mystics are at present prey¬ 
ing upon thjp! Commonwealth, we have no means of estimating, 
but we know that during the past four years they have en¬ 
veloped the whole of Bengal in their meshes and converted 
many thousands of useful British subjects, first into vagrant 
fanatics, and then into bitter traitors to the Crown. 

The most delicate operation of the conspirators was the trans¬ 
mission of recruits and money from the Little Godown in 
Sadkipur Lane to the Great Godown upon the Mahaban. Num¬ 
bers of converts daily arrived at the hospice in Patna bearing 
remittances and letters of recommendation from the rural 
preachers, and the forw|rding of these Bengali-speaking recmits 
through the wide provinces of the North-West and the Fanjaub, 

f provinces in which both their physical appearance and their 
anguage would unmistakeably stamp them as foreigners, pre¬ 
sented the gravest difficulties. 

It was in this dangerous work that Ya^iya AH's genius fpr 
administration most folly developed itself. He 03|p»niaed a 
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system of Wahabi hospices along the route, mid placed each 
under the direction of some proven disciple. The great North 
Boad was divided into suitable sections, and the Wahabi traitors 
on their way to our Enemy’s camp, journeyed in safety through 
strange provinces, in the full assurance that at the end of each 
stage there were friends upon the look out for their arrivaL The 
Wahabi agents in charge of the hospices were men of diverse 
ranks of life, all devoted to the overthrow of the British 
Buie, and each the head of a local committee of traitors. 
Yahiya. Ali must have displayed a very deep knowledge of 
character .ih selecting these men, for neither fear of detection 
nor hope of rew'ard has induced a single'"‘one of them to 
appear against their leader in the hour of his disgrace, and 
at this xnoment although it is known that a chain of asylums, 
like that at Thanesur, connected Patna with the Punjaub Fron¬ 
tier, yet no one can come forward and put his linger upon the 
particular spots. 

Jaffir, Scrivener at Thanesur, was no ordinary traitor, hut 
bis talents for sedition were altogether of a narrower order than 
those of Mahommcd Shuffle, wholesale butcher iu Delhi and Meat 
Supplier to the British Forces in the Punjaub. 

This man was the son of one of the great trading houses in 
Northern India, The origin of his family’s connection with 
Government takes us back beyond the time of the Permanent 
Settlement almost to the days of Francis and Warren Hastings. 
Mahummed’s great grandfather and grandfather were humble 
graziers, who partly by speculation and partly by rigid economy 
raised themselves considerably in the world. 

It was a period better fitted for making fortunes than for 
keeping them. War prices ruled, and the armies constantly in 
motion^ compelled our Commissariat to seek the acquaintance of 
the cattle-contractors of Northern India. It is possible that the 
family fortunes of the traitor owe their rise to that great famine 
in 1769, which first awakened the people of England to their 
responsibilities iu India. During the last decades of the country, 
we find the grandfather in a highly responsible portion of life, 
executing large contracts to the perfect satisfaction of the offi¬ 
cers in. charge of the Commissariat. Mahommed’s father great¬ 
ly enlarged the scope of these transactions. Besides the money 
required for advances to Idte smaller cattle-breeders, he had a large 
surplus capital which he lent out on the safest secuntiee at the 
highest interest. His son succeeded to a lar^ fortune, but 
true to the Indian instinct ci following his father’s craft, he 
devoted himself with energy to the fiimily trades, and it is as a 
great banker and wholesale butcher Hu^t he has bM enabled to 
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transact those nefarious operations which have led him into 
the condemned cell at Umbulah. 

As Yahiya Ali was the head^ so this man was the right hand 
of the conspiracy. 

He had agencies in all the large cities of Hindusthan and 
held the meat contracts for the seven chief British Cantonments 
along the Great North Road. He was connected by blood or by 
commercial ties with many of the richest trading houses of the 
Punjaub, he formed the centre of an ever-widening circle of de* 
pendents who were spread all over Upper India, and his buai« 
ness relations brought him into contact with the shepherd 
tribes far beyond our frontier. He yearly received many lacs 
from the British Government; in his dealings he was punctual 
and obedient even to servility, and he so hoodwinked the Com¬ 
missariat Officers that he obtained a renewal of his meat contracts 
for the troops, even after he had been charged with treason to 
the Queen. 

The widespread influence which he thus acquired as our ser- 
vaut he applied to our destruction. He was the Banker of the 
conspiracy, and skilfully used the conveniences for transferring 
money, which our Government has created for its subjects, to aid 
and succour our enemies. 

There is nothing of the religious enthusiast about this man. 
He has permitted no foolish fanaticism to lead him into any 
indiscretion; he has been guilty of no saintly self-sacrifice; he 
appears throughout the keen, sharp-sighted, sordid schemer, de¬ 
liberately entering into the most perilous transactions for a 
correspondingly high profit, and trusting to his clear intellect 
and high position to guide him safe through the dangers which 
beset his path. 

Jaffir the Scrivener and Yahiya Ali the Priest made no pre¬ 
tensions to loyalty and sought nothing at our hands. They are 
earnest conscientious men who have pricked themselv^ with the 
poisoned weapons which a false religion, put into their hands, 
and when, Laertes-like, they have paid the price of their trea¬ 
chery, history may dwell with emotions alm<»st akin to pity on 
their fall. But for Mahommed Shuffee we can have no such 
feeling. He has licked our hand in order to bite it, he has 
taken usury from bis fellow con^irators,, and has reduced the 
mo^ perilous i^ieciek of treason to a safe operation in Banking. 
He has the heartlessness of Oppiailfciw mth the oau.- 

tion of lientuiiul, and his one &tal slip was in not deserting tke 
pirates bcfofe the man of war hove in sight. 

. on the mtival of the son ^ Gsmi^ 
Sergeant of Mounted Poli^, at ThanesuP, hk 
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known to the Authorities. Jaffir was arrested^ and his papers 
revealed the whole plot. The telegraph was set in motion^ spe* 
cial messengers were despatched to Patna, aad in an incre¬ 
dibly small number of hours the conspirators were arrested one 
after the other at the very moment they thought themselves 
most secure, and were least able to resist. 

It is now three months since Sir Herbert Edwardes's elaborate 
summing-up was published. The public are sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted both with its merits as an eloquent chain of proof, 
and with its almost imperceptible blemishes as the work rather 
of an argumentative than of a strictly j^icial mind. The 
highlit authority in the Punjab has affirmed the justice 
of its conclusions, and it is not our wish to reopen the ques¬ 
tion. But we cannot refrain from observing that, as the 
conspirators have maintained a wonderful secrecy and a 
most alarming unity of counsels in this plot, so the Govern¬ 
ment has evinced admirable activity and ss^city in its 
detection. 'With the chief hgures of the band that day after 
day stood in the Court at Umballah, we are now acquainted. 
Yahiya the Priest, Shuffee the Butcher, Jaffir the Scrivener, and 
Mean Jan the Itinerant Preacher we know : of the other six 
prisoners, one was Yabiya’s brother-in-law, another was Jaffiris 
recruiting sergeant, the other four were men originally of di¬ 
verse professions, but all zealous converts to the 'Wahabi faith, 
and trusty messengers between the leaders of the conspiracy. 
Yahiya Ali, ShuSee, and Jaffir were condemned to death by 
the Subordinate Court, and it remains to be seen on what 
grounds the teverifcy of the sentence has been mitigated. 

This State Trial at Umballah has again forced upon us the 
fact, that there is in this country a chronic and irreconcileable 
disaffeqtion towards our rule. We wish for no Bedloes nor 
Dangerfields in India, but we trust that neither prosperity nor 
long continued impunity will tempt ns to forget, that the Nation- 
al-Beligion of a great section of our subjccte inculcates treason 
to our Queen. Spenser tells ns of a sea-bird, called Tcdula, 
which upon the banks of tbe Kile feeds in tbe crocodile’s open 
jaws. Such and so perilous is the wealth that England yearly 
gathers by the rivers of India. 

. Perhaps in this moment of escape from a great common dan¬ 
ger some words o| mediation may not come unwelcome to the 
convicting parties.of our countrymen in India. Buring the past 
Vve years a tide of unexampled prosperity has set in towards these 
shores. Great interests have sprung u|) which were not anticipated 
and have only been partially provide for. The Englishman 
brings hb capital aim energy to ihb hot land in ihe^expecta- 
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tion of receiving that protection from the laws which he 
obtains in the other British Colonies. He finds himself suddenly 
the victim of a system adapted to a wholly different order of 
civilization from that to which he belongs. The laws neither 
satisfy his requirements nor secure what he has always consi* 
dered his rights, he had no voice in making them, and he has 
no constitutional means of demanding their reform. He comes 
from a community where the principle of Competition has 
reduced the divert ranks of society into relations, sometimes 
cruel, but always precise and logically just. He arrives in a 
land where custom still extends her immemorial tenderness to 
the Bights of Persons at the expense of the Bights of Property. 
The old-world devices with which she tries to soften the ap¬ 
plication of the inevitable Principle of Competition seem to 
him only a maudlin and most pernicious sensibility. He finds 
himself an unwelcome stranger in a land which he had looked 
upon as his own, and he bitterly feels that, while it is he who 
does most for the country, it is he who is least cared for by the 
Government. 

Government answers that, as in England so in India, we 
legislate not for a few wealthy denizens, but for the people of 
the land j that taxation without representation only increases 
our responsibility to rule according to the wishes of those from 
whom our revenues are drawn, and that, to a conscientious 
Government, the inarticulate pleading of these dumb and power¬ 
less millions should be more persuasive than the eloquence of 
any constitutional assembly, or the threats of an arm^ popu¬ 
lace. What in England are sacred rights would be cruel in¬ 
novations in India, and the same great principles which have 
moulded our Government in England so precisely to the wishes 
of Englishmen, compel us in this country to adapt our laws 
to the requirements of the Hindoos. 

On the part of the settler there is a feeling of great wrong, 
on the part of Government there is a sense of weighty respon- 
sibOity. We would implore each side to temper its acerbity 
by ever remembering the common dangers which envelope both 
and we would point to a gradual but sure remedy* in that wise 
spirit of compromise which, adapting general principles to existing 
necessities, takes opportunity by the hand and scorns the false¬ 
hood of extremes. 
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Art. WlX.’^BeporU on Public Imtruotion in the Lower Provinces 
from 1858: to 1855, 1865-56, and 1862-63. 

M ost Englishmen in India have a general idea that the 
GovernmeYit are making efforts to instruct the natives 
of India. A few, doubtless, missionaries and educationalists, are 
thoroiiglily familiar with all the phases through which these en¬ 
deavours have passed. But with the great majority of ordinarily 
well-informed persons it will be found to be otherwise j the pre¬ 
valent impression appears to be ^ that a small proportion of middle- 
' class natives, induced partly by the idea of gaining favoitt and 
* chiefly by the hope of lucrative employment, allow t&eir children 
to be taught some smattering of English and of Europ^n 
sciences j that the knowledge thus gained is very superflcial, 
and in all probability does as much harm as good; that it 
renders them conceited and discontented, and but too frequently 
only eradicates wholesome though erroneous prejudices to fill' 
the vacuum with selfishness and drunkenness, and the worst 
European vices.* 

Perhaps this estimate is not entirely untrue, as a widespread 
general opinion usually has some foundation, but it totally f^s 
to comprehend the vast and important intellectual revolution 
which is silently but rapidly spreading over Bengal, if not over 
the whole of India, or to notice the efi^ts which may be expected 
to follow in its train. 

Before adverting to its effects it will be well to show from 
statistics and other results that the rapidity of the progress of 
education in Bengal is really beyond all question, lire desire 
for instruction in English dates back, it is teue, even beyond the 
time when Macaulay threw in the weight of his pen and tunied 
the scale agaiiut the encouragement of Persian and Sanscrit liter¬ 
ature, but the TOmarkable advance of which we writing need 
only be traced Back to the celebrated despatch of <lie Court of 
Directors (m the. .10th July 1854). 

Previous to ^at time there was a Council of Education, and 
many Colleges and Sohbdlis were supported by Government; 
101 ' Hardinge * vernacular schools had been scattered over the 
Lower Provinces, but the majority of theip had soon to be aban¬ 
doned, and by the last report of the C<MmcU bringing the narra- 
;,|ive down to the 27th January 1856, we find the total number 
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Government Schools and Colleges throughout the Lower 

I rovinces to be eighty-one only, and the pupils attending 
lem 9,474 * 

^ By the despatch referred to, the Educational Department Was 
itirely reorganised, the Council was replaced by a Director of 
ublic Instruction j four Inspectors and forty Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools were .jappointed, and a committee nominated for the 
pur^jose of preparing a scheme for the establishment of Dni- 
versities at the Presidency towns. Lastly the grant-in-aid system 
was introduced and a set of rules drawn up under which Govern*' 
meat was prepared to subsidise all' schools in which a good se- 
' cular education is given through the medium of English or the 
' vernacular tongue.' 

The first Director of Public Instruction (Mr. Gordon Young) 

' lost no time in commencing operations; the training of teachers 
being essential to the success of any scheme for Mofussil educa¬ 
tion, Normal Schools for this purpose were established at Hooghly, 
Dacca, Calcutta, and Gowhatty. The most difficult portion of 
his task however lay in overcoming the indifference or rather 
aversion displayed on all sides to a vernacular education. To 
succeed or even to hope to succeed in educating any adequate 
proportaou of the population in English, was obviously absurd, 
but while a knowledge of English was coveted chiefly as leading 
to lucrative employment, similar inducements to acquire the 
vernacular were entirely wanting. 

This and the difficulties under which the Department laboured 
may be best shown by a few extracts from the different reports 
made in the year 1855. 

In their last report the Council of Education write, ' A 
'demand for English education has arisen in every district, 
' and its strength may be tested by the fact that schooling-fees 
'are willingly paid, and increasing numbers of Teachers are 
' supported iu private Schools. It must, however be coniessed, 
' th^ the hope of luerative employment, rather than any real 
' 4e»ire for education in itself, mainly induces parents to pay for 
' their children's iimtruction. In vernacular Schools no such 
'^werfol motion exists, for the superierity of Government 
' Schools over those conducted by Gurumohashoys is not gene- 
' rally acknowledged in the Mofussil. Gradually, but surely, the 
'vernacular Schools established by Lord Hardinge have dis- 
' appeared, lintilj at the beginniogr of the present year, there 
' remained hut twenty-six out of the original one hundred and 


* Report on Piihlic lastruotlon in Lover Provinces from 1852—55, 

pp. 60 , 61 . 
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'one/ Mr. R. B. Chapman, one of the newly appointed Inspec¬ 
tors of Schools, writing a few months later (July 1855,) says; 

' People have gradually forced themselves to acknowledge the 
' English Schools as a necessity; not that they have, at present, 
' any value for our learning, hut they consider the acquisition of 
' our language as necessary for the advancement of their children 
' in this life, and therefore overcome their suspicions as to what 

* may be the effect of this mode of education upon their pros- 
' pects in the next. For the study of this hated knowledge in 
' the vernacular, "there is no such inducement; on the contrary, 

' they consider the study of the vernacular as dishonourable, 
' and in no case to be pursued further than is necessary for their 
' daily business.^ And again, ' In addition to such obstacles 
'as are peculiar to na special period, I may here remind 
‘you that, in judging of the results of our first quarterns 
' operations, due weight should be given to the special acci- 
‘dents which have militated against us during that period; 
‘ the principal of these was the design of depriving the jail pri- 
‘ soners of their lotahs. This is still universally believed to be 
' the opening out of a general scheme, of which the Educational 
' System is supposed to be a part, for the forcible conversion of 
‘ the Natives to Christianity. ‘ We understand' is the significant 
' answer frequently ^iven to my subordinates, “ Udhar Magistrate 

Sahib kmlate kMlafe, aur idhar tumUk parhate parhate !!** 
' The fact is, the presentiment is strong and by no means trau- 
‘ sitory, that Government will not only attempt to make its 
' subjects Chistians, but will succeed in doing so. The convic- 
'tion is shared in alike by all classes and all^eects, and I do 
‘not think it is in the power of Government to remove it. 
' This uneasy feeling is ready to display itself on the most trivial 
‘ occasions; and the circulation lately of a controversial appeal 
' to the mfiuential Mahomedans throughout the country by some 
' person in Calcutta was, at once, attributed to Government, 
‘and has excited universal alarm among both Hindus and 

* Mahomedans, adding materially to the difficulties which beset 
‘ our plans. We roust always have expected that the infection 
^of Government would be at first misjudged and connected 
‘ with proselytizing purposes. It is incomprehensible to the 
‘native mind that any such scheme could be undertaken from 
‘ mere disinterested and phOanthropic motion, but the fortuit- 
‘ ous occurrences above referred to have given a peculiarly active 
‘ shape to their religious suspicions.'* 


« Report on Public Inetruction for 1866>S6, Appendix A. pj. 9,11. 
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Mr. Chapman was Inspector of Behar, where no doubt 
the obstacles arising from prejudice, and the apprehension of 
Christianity were, and even now are, greater than in any 
other portion of the Lower Provinces, but similar complaints 
were made from all quarters, and the, difficulties appeared almost 
insuperable. 

In order to overcome the aversion to vernaculj.r instruction, it 
was resolved to establish a number of model vernacular schools 
in each District, in the hope that their example might stimulate 
a taste for an education of a similar description; and that mate¬ 
rial advantages might not be wanting, vernacular scholarships 
of Ks. four a month were annually bestowed in fixed quantities 
on the best boys of schools of that description, being made ten¬ 
able half at the Normal School to prepare their holders as 
teachers, and half at the Englt# Zillah Schools to convey the 
coveted advantages of an English education. The Government 
moreover issued a general order to the effect that all appoint¬ 
ments in the public service exceeding in value Rs. six a month, 
should in future be given to those only who could at least read 
and write. But this order we fear has remained very nearly a 
dead letter. 

At the same time it was generally agreed that no scheme of 
education for the masses could offer any prospect of success which 
failed to utilise and improve the indigenous village schools, 
under the time-honored but useless 'guru mahasnoys^ who, 
although the value of their teaching might be reckoned as worse 
than useless, possessed a stronghold on the affections of the people. 
Accordingly ,|proups of three or four such schools were included 
in circles as tney were called, and a teacher of the new class 
appointed to each circle to visit the schools under him in rotation 
and impart some knowledge of a more satisfactory description, 
while money rewards and a variety of inducements were held 
out to the gurus to adopt proper booka and improve them¬ 
selves generally. 

The University scheme long delayed was at last sanctioned, 
(the Act of Incorporation is II. 1857,) and in March 1857 its 
first Entrance Examination was held. It is alien to our purpose 
to describe its constitution or machinery, but its inauguration 
placed the finishing touch to the scheme for a satisfactory higher- 
class education. 

It should be borne in mind that what we are writing of 
occurred but as yesterday, the system can hardly be said to have 
commenced working till after the mutiny; even under the most 
favourable circumstences it might reasonably be urg^d that 
many ^ears must elapse before such measures could & under- 



stood, and still more trusted, by the sdipieious population of the 
Mofussil. Such however bas been its extraordinary suecese, so 
rapid its progress, that when we say that the number of students 
throughout Beng^ has increased in six or seven years six or 
seven hundred per cent., we only give one of many indications of 
the gr^t change which is taking place. 

The impulse ipven by the University has been immense, the 
annual examination admitting students to enter it, became almost 
immediately the standard by which every English school through¬ 
out the counfay regulated its eurriculwnit and whether a hoy is 
able to^udy at the University or not, to ^ pms the Entrance,^ 
is regarded as almost a sine qua non in proof that he has made 
a proper use of his school career. 

Accordingly we find the nund^r of candidates at each exami¬ 
nation to have been as follows 

March 1857 ... 244. 

„ 18^8 ... 464. 

„ 1859 ... 706. 

Uecemher 1859 ... 705. (nine months.) 

„ 1860 ... 808. 

„ 1861 ...1,058. 

„ 1863 ...1,114. 

„ 1863 ...1,337. 

Of these from eighty to ninety per cent, and sometimes even more 
come from the provinces under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal only—and if we confine the area to a smalMIr compass, to 
the districts in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, in which alouQ 
the system can be said to have obtained a firm footing, it will be 
found that from 600 or 700 candidates are presenting themselves 
annually from the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly, 34-Pergnn- 
nahs, Nuddea, and Jessore only, . 

If on the other hand we compare the rubbers of lae gcbools 
conducted orr English principles, and the pupfis sfaidyjng in 
them, in 1862*63., with those in 1855, we find that the dg^ty-pne 
schools have incited to 1,227, and the 9,474 pupils to 69^88. 
Those figures ^pkfi^lythoseof thes^hools are perhaps soie^udmt 
faliacious, becSu^ a hew class, indigenous schools under Goverh- 
meht supervision, haiih been brought into computation^ which 
though it did not exist in the same form before, at any rate 
existed; yet so great is the comparative improvement in most 
of these schools, so difikent the chias of teachers and the nature 
of the instrucBon that it would hai^ly unfair to credit the 
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entire number as a gaiii to education. If the numbers are ana- 
lyzed however the result is as follows :— 

On 37th Jany. 1855, On SOth April 1863. 



No. , 

Scholars. 

No. 

Scholars. 

Colleges (of all kinds) 

8 

921 

10 

1,500 

Anglo - Vernacular') 





Schools of '- all > 
kinds 3 

47 

7,412 

219 

21,881 

Vernacular Schools') 
of all kinds J 

26 

1,141 

468 

24,082 

Indigenous Schools,"^ 





Circle Schools, > 

0 

0 

530 

22,623 

&c. J 





81 - 9,474 1,237 69,588* 

As far as mere numbers are concerned, more signal proof of 
the success of any measure could not be found than these results 
of a scheme sketched out in England in 1864 and scarcely put 
into operation in India before 1857. And if we turn to other than 
numerical tests the results are hardly less decisive; generally 
speaking, the fear of conversion to^ Christianity which Mr. Chap¬ 
man pointed out in the passage quoted above, is rapidly dis¬ 
appearing and in many places has entirely vanished. Doubtless 
there are a few influential peraons of the old school who still 
distrust the Government, but’ even in England the race 
of persons who were sworn never to set, foot in a railway carriage 
is hardly yet extinct; apart, however, from exceptional cases it 
may be said that on all sides confidence is springing up, and 
it is hard to decide whether the readiness with which natives 
send their children to mission schools is more a subject of con¬ 
gratulation or lament; for while it reflects the highest honour 
on the missonaries as showing that they are implicitly relied on 
to bring legitimate influence only to bear 6n the work of con¬ 
version, dt also shows that the natives rate the effects of legiti¬ 
mate influence as altogether beneath apprehension. 

On another point also the measures of Government have been 
crowned with success; the vernacular scholarships have far 
exceeded the most sanguine anticipations ,* at least we trace to 
this rather than to any other cause the wonderful impetus 

■■ - ■‘ - i*——'— -- — —-—— -— 

* These Sgnxi 0 $ iatflade neither the private Colleges affiliated to the 
University nor any of the large and numerous private ^ools in Calcutta, aa 
no aid is ever given to such schools ; the ^|;uin9s i^ven under the h^id of 
colleges can rardly be used as any criterion, because different principles of 
distinguishing between, a sdiool and a college prevailed ^ the two penriods 
which we have selected for comparison. 
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which has becsji given to vernacular education. Judged by 
numbers only^ it will be seen that where English educa¬ 
tion has increased 200 per cent, vernacular education has 
increased by upwards of 2,000 per cent.; and yet the, old prefer¬ 
ence for English appears to be as strong as ever. Whenever 
ah aided vernacular school increases sufficiently in prosperity, 
the first step of the managers is to have it converted into an 
Anglo-vernacular school, and we cannot but think that the hope 
of gaining for their children by means of these scholarships, an 
Anglo-vernac^ar'education at the public expense is one of the 
main incentives with those persons who set up vernacular schools. 

In order to complete the sketch of educational successes, it only 
remains to notice the indigenous schools and the circle system 
the introduction of which has been already referred to. The 
circle system proved unsatisfactory, and it was perceived that 
each patshala guru must be separately educated at the normal 
schools.' In order to carry out this plan in detail, Baboo Bhoo- 
deb Mookeijea was. appointed in the end of 1862 as an addi¬ 
tional Inspector to have sole charge of this Department in 
Burdwan, Nuddea, and Jessore. 

How the system was worked will best appear from his report 
dated the 19th May 1863. ' No provision had been made under 

* the original scheme for the education of the gurus; and the 

* mere offer of money rewards from time to time was incapa- 

* ble of acting upon these men as an inducement to adopt an 
' improved course of study at their schools, This it was con- 
' ceded was the weak point of the scheme, and here great im- 
'proveraents have been gradually introduced. A plan was at 
'first devised according to which a certain number of gurus 
' were to be transferred as stipendiary pupils to a vernacular 
'Normal, school, trained pupils from which were deputed to 
'hold their places in the patshalas until the gurus could be 
'pr^ared for re-assuming charge of their proper duties. 

' This plan has tried for about a year in a certain number 
'of patshalas in the district of Burdwan. The officers who 
' had then to report upon its results found that the force of 
'circumstances had developed two new and striking features 
'of the system under experiment. It was found by them 
' (first) that the gurus had for the ^ most part withheld them- 
' selves from the normal schools, where it had been suj^posed 
'they were gone for training, and secondly that the nll^es 

* had invariably nominated their future gurus to represent these 
'men at the normal schools. These ffiots it was suggested 
‘ ought to be taken as guides in the prosecution of the expe- 
'riment. It was likewise recommended that the sy^m of 



'Tewards to tkid gHim, «t Srst ^re^sed^ vrfaieh wa» edmplk^te^- 
'atad liaMe to ibii8i% BfaduM.^ito wa^]^ that df payment hy fixed 
'’Stipends. To ensure stiM greater certaiiitj to any future opera- 
' ttofas nnder tiie sdieine, it Vms further deemed advisable that 
' tbe villagers who nofiiiuated their fuime gurus, as well as 
' thair uominees, should be Irequiced to hiud tliemse|yes^ sever- 
' all^ fey «^titte!tagreements/* „ . 

Ihe success of these saeasures dan be best ascertained irom the 
faet that ali*ea!dy within the few months which elapsed between the 
appointment ol Bhoodeb Mebkerjee and hiS report, 230 villages in 
the three distrmts had enteied ifeto the specified agreements, and 
239 future teachers were under t4*aining in the Government Train¬ 
ing School, and all those villages whichi as appears l)y page 225 
of* the report, eould furnish not less than twenty-five pupils apiece. 

' Thus fisir We hhve endeavoured to show that a desire for 
edueation has taken a firm hold of the upper and middip 
cksB Hmdoos,t and it is hardly possible to doubt that it wfil 
continue to increase until it reaches the natural level „of the 
exciti^ eause, that is,—the diaterial advantages to be derived 
froiU education. In fine,,if eirtployment requiring educated men 
can be found for five per cent*, of the entire population) the progress 
ofedueaiidn will never be checked until it reaches, or rather until 
it somewhat overflows that level. But the crisis of its exten¬ 
sion ivill then have arrived. For although tliere are some Hindoos 
who take a very lively interest iii education) and although nearly 
all wuuld^ caiktis pariiusj prefer their ehildren to be educated 
rathpr than uneducated, yet it hardly appears at present that 
either of these motives is sufficiently powerful to induce them^ to 
subfiiit to toe trouble aud expense of their education, except with 
a view to remunerative or, at the least, compensatory etaployment. 
In all eountries the education of those classes who live by labour 
and derive no pali^ble pejuniary benefit from what they have, 
learnt is necessarily scanty) bat in Bengal there is a strong pre¬ 
judice Against I4beur oik toe part bf all who ban i;ead and WritS) 
and) were a man who had been tauglit Pnly these mdirnents told 
that he nausi/ nevertbdess look to manual h^'hou'r for a liveU^ 
hood, he would probAbly regard himsdf as A deluded and injured. 


port of l^itbiic Instruction for id62-6S^, Appendix A. p. 
ue almost tot us 16 say anything of thi tbaikiu 

ato'etUie fif. the 'class bfedaeat^toitons. 

ii fifiitfulii!! dd ;tontaia a toigta Ifal^mtoan eehobu. A 

■ <.,.1 « w, • ' B'l. 9J. ' .a.. . _' 
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g erson. It i« for this class of course that indigenous 

ohools last referred to were^tended, but although we know the 
purpose for which the Govemmeut establishes the schools^ we do 
pot know the motives with which ike people send their children 
to them, and are beginning to nominate trained gurus. It is 
not unl|kd^ that many of them believe that, as the students of 
the zillah schools get good employment, the students of the villa^ 
schools-may hope to ^t employment, inferior indeed, but still 
something above the drudgery of ordinary labour. In short, 
every one who now educates his cliildren does so with a view 
that the^. may better their condition if they were bom in a hum¬ 
ble or middle sphere of life, and that they may retain it, if 
born in an upper sphere. To foster and encourage this 
notion^ was of course of primary importance in extending 
education, and in this view the success in Bengal can hardly 
be any longer questioned; but before India can be made 
even to approximate to other countries in this respect, it is 
indispensable that a further .success should be obtained, and 
that the lower classes should be induced to acquire the rudiments 
of edncation for its own sake and for the sake of the comfort 
and advantages it oonfers, and without any ulterior view of 
raising themselves above the ordinary employments of common 
life. 

How far and bow soon this will be accomplished it is difficult 
to say j though we believe the day is not far distant, it is per¬ 
haps safer, in discussing the effects of edncation, not to 
that it will nece^arily penetrate beyond those classes who, with 
regard to the nature of their employment and not to their 
training, may always be termed educated. Assuming that they 
are rapidly becoming, and will in a very few yeaes have become, 
educated on the Buropean system, what effects may this be 
expected to exereise on the future welfere and prospects of Ben¬ 
gal This is the sulgect to which we have addressed ourselves, 
and it may naturally be regarded in a tt^ee-feld aspect; first 
moral, secondly socio-politicid, and thirdly religious* The moral 
benefit which it was wippo^ that European education would 
produce; was regarded Iw some pecsons as the greatest and most 
important of afi the- advantages which would low from and 
because no moial improvement oan^be clearly and uudeniidily 
shown, the oppmmnts of edncation urge tW as tbe most com- 
plete of all p^feji^t,it is an qs^ess and expensive feature. 
We cannot but admit that the, (knit lies m gr^t measure at the 
door of those who, led the pnblio to .feaffieve that there was any 
tiece^w^ ^comieotton between two si^ totally, distinet things 
as emication and morality. The splendid oontempl which 
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Englishmen frequently show for the principles of induc¬ 
tion is marvellous^ Any effect which they find among their 
countrymen, they consider themselves entitled to assume as 
due to any cause which mqy suit their convenience. That we 
have the most democratic aristocracy, and the most aristocratic 
democracy in the world, has been successively assigned to our 
Public SchoolS|r to our law of primog^iture, to rotten boroughs, 
to open voting, to our House of Lords, to our limited monarchy, to 
our municipal institutions, and we are not certain even that our 
national debt mapr not some day be credited with a share of its 
production. It is admitted that law in England is admirably 
administered. It is because it has never been codified, because 
of our trial by jury, because of our rules of evidence (may it not 
?) because every lawyer’s physical digestion is tested by thirty- 
six dinners before the work of legal digestion can be inaugu¬ 
rated. Although it is not impossible that the true cause may 
in either of these cases be in some way connected with those 
enumerated, yet the fact remains that we are in the habit of 
pbitrarily assi^ingciuses with a rashness which appears almost 
incredible. So it was in the matter of morality; the English are 
in them way a moral people, above alt they are particularly 
moral in those points in which the people of India are particu¬ 
larly deficient ; the English people are also educated, the people 
of India were not, why search any further ? Give the natives 
an education, does, it not follow that they will at once rise 
to the standard of English morality ? at least it never occurred 
to the educational enthusiast that it did not, the connection 
appeared intimate enough to defy criticism. Now unfortunately 
it Sb happens that, if the opponents of EngUsh edimation, or the 
old champions ^ of Sanscrit and Persian were to turn their 
attention to this arguiMbnt, the causation they might establish 
between Shakespeare and drunkenness, between English litera¬ 
ture and intoxication, is oveiwhelming,indeed* Is not Shakes¬ 
peare the English poet, and|^nre not the English one of the most 
chnnkei^ nai^ns in !^rope ? ^ English literatnre w engrafted 
in India; nt once a .race of wine^drinktng Baboos are spouting 
Goldsmith and'dedaiming with Burke, and by a judicious dis¬ 
semination pt Shakesp^ire’s pWs we have trebled and quadru¬ 
pled the Abkaree Bevenu#. Ae argument is so strong that 
in the intemts of education we hatdfy venture to dilate upon 
it, lest we i^ocdd be jguilty of the pervelrsion and alienation of 
its former fidends. 

We can hardly^ conceive a more unfintanate mm sequitur 
than the assnmption that to edueate^h natiqn eonsMtutes the 
royal rosd to improve their morality; Is this^%9 
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hmtMfy has im^hi us ? Was the Atbeia of SoIor immoral 
uatil % ?evicles>, Snpho^es^ aod Aristophanes ? Bid 

Bomaa integfrity; date its rise from Virgil aud Horace aud the 
Augustan Bid the intelleetual pre-emaucnee of the 

reign of Blis^beth and Charles If. eoineide with an app>iio- 
pi'kite Wreuse of attendaoifc virtues? It wouW certaiuly be 
far easier to< maintain the propositisen that, education mahes a 
uafttm bumoral than that, it makes it ha any way mere moral. 

Practically) men seem to perform moral actions ^'om. three 
groanda^-^from i*eligious convictionsi,, f«om sentiments whctlier 
of oonaeience, honour, of prejudice, and from self-interest. As 
ragsrds the first mofcivo morality will obviously be the gainer by 
tlic substitution of a better religion, for a worse. No doubt many 
p^ona hoped that religion would effect thisj'^why it bas-failed to 
do so belongs rather to; 0 «ti! thud.head, but. we may remark hei^ that 
thus far in India, and apparently in all parts of the world, the etEect 
of education has-rather been to weaken aU religious faitli, and so 
“bo injure morality as- far as that motive is concerned. As re- 
gacd^' the second motive also, the tendency of educaiaon being 
t^ substitute reason and the general opinions of mankind for 
every description of sentiment, it agadu opiates unfavourably. 

It might perhaps be said tbat tlM!' tone of English Ut^ature 
ficifrg Oil the whole moral, it might be hoped that it would 
Ibster morality by what wc may call the peejudmo of association. 
No doubt many principles of honour and virtete among »*s» owe 
their'existence to such principles^ having always been associated 
with commemdation and approval during the period of their 
boyhood; and perhaps, next to those persona who- looked to 
Christianity to accomplish the: desieed results,, this wag and is the 
main source of hope with those wlio thought to Imild up morality 
on the foundation of education. 'Wetoib.not but think however 
that the^ anticipated benefit ia very much exaggerated. There 
rS' perhaps' tar more of cause than effect in what we se* 
cognise among ounselves; certain v^tuons principles are cliarao- 
terfetiu' of onr nation^ ther^ore bookst mculcatlng thos^ frinoi- 
plbs'arg at ft premtum ; we have a certain national sympathy 
jfby certain tirtims, therefore we af?plaud them wherever we^. find 
th^nr Y it it to gee tha cansarion hemi But to Teveige the 
if 'amorildftone«haaany great shai;ie in the. production of 
'jj^al?seathnents) (as whadmit.it. may have)« it must eithm* do 
eo by strength of'aigmhant’ dr weight of anthosity; to da so by 
sympathy obviously )re<g(uire 0 the prior existence; oi^ths' moral 
sentiinetA* ^ ^ m^uinent, it xnnst bo based Oithes on the 
utifitairiha —tho^; on our mteaesta ih th« pzesesit lifej or 

thr fM; w ourdatenests in a fietiife slate, il^he latter, 
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a 9 is evident^ om ottly come iato opeiatiop* vhsf$ thcrp, U a 
similarity of religiopis convictions j the former U the head, (s^f-» 
interest) to 'which we are immediately about to advert.. 

It will however be generally admitted that the anticipated 
effect is looked for in a much greater degree fron» authority;^ or 
what, in this case is much the same thing* association, (by th^ 
influence of association we mean the tendency to adopt senti-* 
ments consonant, to tk|||. public view or the voice of a party 
which has gained our^dherence) than from mere reasoningj; 
and this is a principle which can hardly be expected to operate 
with any effect in the present instance. To carry weight, the 
authority must he that of persons whom we feel to be superior 
hut similar to ourselves. To win confidence some degree of 
resemblance must he necessary, and is not winning the confi¬ 
dence of a person the surest or almost only road to exereising 
any authoritative influence over him? But when the writer 
is foreign and essentially alien in every mode and habit of 
thought Cpom the reader, the mere weight of authority becomes 
indefinitely reduced j the book at best sinks down to the level of 
a sort of armoury, whence weapons can he drawn forth when the 
opinions conform to the wishes of the. ffeader, and to he forgot¬ 
ten and ignored whenever they differ. 

But if little or no sentiment favourable to morality can be 
obtained from the authoritative influence of literature, there 
are many suclx sentiments which the habit of reasoning dis¬ 
sipates. Puelling;^ chivalry, in a great measure the old-fashioned 
kind of loyalty are instances of sentiments which have suffered 
in this way j hut why particularise ? Every one of us can sure¬ 
ly trace through life the process of the dissipation of a host of 
sentiments by the practical reasoning ol'the experience of life. 

We will now turn tcv the third motive of morality, (self- 
interest) in which alone the influence of education caif lie judged to 
he favourabl^j for it cei-tainly does teach persons to know their true 
and real interest and to be guided % it. A. consideration of 
this, will show us that we ought to expect a great difference in 
the effects of education in public and private life; it is tlie great 
aim of modern legislators, and it is a task not altogether im¬ 
practicable, to make it for the interest of every one to act rightly 
and fairly towards the public as far as regards his position as a 
member of society. A well regulated self-interest is the most 
potent o£ all the means which a Government can employ to 
secure thuno-operation of the public in carrying out the law, and 
it. is not difficult to see that this is precisely w^t is being 
effected in India. If private morality has not delerbr^ted' among 
the eduoated classes, it is as much as cmi be ;we>re 
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Tei!y nrnoh afraid that^ while other vices remaiii at least os preva¬ 
lent as before^ dmakeaness has very much increased; but as 
regards the work of Government and pnblic morality^ great im¬ 
provement may be discerned, and is only the less easily discernible, 
because the educated classes form so small a proportion compared 
to the entijm body of the people. Still it is admitted in all side 
that pablieabuses,—the oppression of^mindars, the corruption 
of omlah^ the tortureof accu^personsz-lpace in the decrease. More¬ 
over thiw are in the decrease most in those districts, where educa¬ 


tion is t|ia moat widely extended $ the extortion of court officials 
is very \ much reduced, but among educational officials, an in¬ 
come b^o'nd that derived from salary and authorised emolu¬ 
ments IS almost unknown, although there are plenty of duties 
in the performance of which a dexterous omlah of the old school 
would Imve di8<K)vered opportunities of augmenting his receipts. 

Even if morality is not more practiced than before, it is at 
Miy rate becoming necessary publicly to profess it and ostensi¬ 
bly to applaud it. Every class is beginning to perceive the 
necessity of maintaining a good reputation, and the few trades or 
professions (e. y. that of |Q.ooktear8) which are known to be scan¬ 
dalous, are universally looked down upon. OfEenoes against the 
publio meet more and more with execration, except when strong 
national or class prejudices are aroused, and a kind of public 
spirit, though still feeble, is growing up. This is as much as 
can be expected from education. Private and individual morality 
must rest in aomething better than knowledge for its foundation, 
public morality can be based on an enlightened perception of class 
mterest or self-interest, and with that gain wc most rest content. 

We now pass to our second head, on which iudeed we have 
alr^y begun to encroach. 

Perha|»> sooio-poUtieal is the Hiost important of all the 
three heads nnder which we are considering the ^Ehcts of edu¬ 
cation. Tfahs too 18 result which appears to uC more gene¬ 
rally overlooked and despised, and yet it is that which of all 
othem oftn he the most easily traced to its proper cause. In one 
sense Indeed there is in India no division of polirical power; the 
Onvemmeat . mhy &pm treaties or other sourcm have a certain 
righi to lt^'{wmeithsr it^^ or not is foreign to oor argu¬ 
ment) bat' midmtbtedly, as far m the En^ish power in India 
extend Is <^)>8titurionallf undivided, am entirely vested in 
one ba fonaerly emailed by, 

anJ^aow enrirely snpmsedhd by, the English CroHli. Other 
a&nct^iiarleB may exereisa great, even ^eater power than the 
Crown, bat amm power caimot be independent, it is merely 
permM^ im^mayat any time be enrtailea or even altogether 
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taken away. Power cannot therefore in India, as it ha* dime 
in the United States or hi Canada, or might do in England or 
any other self-governed csonntry, directly and constitutioiiaUy 
change hands owing to the inerease in influence or numbers of 
one class in proportion to that of other classes. But,, abandon¬ 
ing the constitutional method of change of power« leaving 
out of calculation, the remote contingency of the ruling body 
voluntarily abdicating its authority, there still remains for con¬ 
sideration the possibility of a direct change of power through 
a revolution, and an indirect change through the increase of 
legitimate influence. Hitherto the former (in other words, a 
mutiny) has been the only point about which the Anglo-Indian 
Public has troubled itself; but now it is easy to see that the educa¬ 
tion of the natives is Impidly increasing the latter possibility to 
\ery formidable proportions. The avowed principle of the Indian 
Government is that, though the ruling power is English and 
despotic, it-regards and treats all races and all classes of its 
subjects with strict equality. It is here that the increase of 
indirect power enters in. Tliere is always in every country 
a contest between the rights and claims of rival parties and 
classes; however dominant a class may be, there is always some 
debatable ground where the encroachers are endeavouring to 
encroach a Tittle more, and the encroached upon to recover a 
step from the encroachers. Practically in India raere two ways 
ill which the doctrine of equality is open to discussions of this 
nature. —by the privileges of Europeans, which area viola¬ 

tion of the principle of equality; f,ndly ^—by the preferences for 
Europeans, which appear to so. By far the most notable 
among the first is the privilege of being tried at the Presidency 
Courts. Among the second is the preference shown by the Govern¬ 
ment for Europeans in ti#choice of offidals, and es^iaUy in 
forming a class of Covenanted Civilians chosen mrtirefy in Ex^- 
land* It is evident that, as the influence of natives increases, 
these are the sort of poinin against which they naturally direct 
their attacks. In former years there was cause to drM their 
strength in breaking the Government, hut never thrir persuasion 
in bending, it. The old established parties ^nSistra of non¬ 
official Euroi>eans preset their own claims, and officials volun¬ 
tarily espousmg and sSetimc^ inventing th<»(e of the natives, 
hut now it Is ino^ossible to avoid the fact that a strong native 
party has sprmig np and ts yearly increiwi^ in strength and 
impertancik l%e. American Imbit of assoeiatbns was imported 
into India by the Enropem, bnt it hss been.,jffiready adapts 
by the natives, and the British Indisn Asaoomm ^ 
grown ipto areoognised body. A vigorous aiidiiggl!9MP:f!^ 
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dioal^h ill ^raHc^ tskt^ding its iild<iiehcle> and is 

T^gSirdcd hy the Gc’^rnni'eiit as of stich itO^rtaflce that a ^[^aas• 
]alo^ ahdastabtishMOhtai'O entertained to make a vreekl'y ahstiWet 
<if* ii» Contents. lil feVety thinly we find this power of tfie na¬ 
tive, We i^ht almost call it the third power in the conntry, oii 
thelnmea^. The offieials are no loti^r to protect their 

r^htsyit ls deimnided that they should de «Oj and they are roundly 
and VijgOrOusly a^Sed avmi for tlje suspicion of partiality. The 
fVee ami ifadejwndent style 'of English litemtUre is made to do 
seryfee against Enj^ish exclusiveness and pride of mcei and tlie 
stHfedf words and argumttits is nowhere shuniied and often 
eafjjerl}’ invited. 

It is impossible for any disinterested pSlbon tb object tO this j 
for though the power of arguing and writing and associating 
and B^tating for political purposes is no doubt very formidable j 
and thoOgh it does not follow that, because the Government is 
absolute, it will not be convinced or persuaded into granting 
to tbe demands of those who make rise of such power with abi¬ 
lity) more than expediency or justice demands j yet there are 
eer^a kinds of power, the exercise Of which seCms naturally 
yubt and proper. OVatory, for example, is a m^us of gaining 
more than what is due, sometimes not less eflPectual than force, 
yet it is universally agreed that tiie former power Ought to be 
allowed mil play, and the latter to be entirely restrained, at l^t 
in the internal affuiie of a nation. 

|l1iis then is just what is happening in Bengal. 

The educated natives have justly assumed that the Supreme 
Goyoniment of India i^ desirous to be fairly add reasonably 
impartial, and Will not intentionally disregard a just ahd ob¬ 
vious right. Sorting firom this thfey have bteguU tO set 

in motion all the powers Of argUmeht and persuaeion, of intellect 
and judgment) freOd'om of speech add pertinaidty} agitation 
and assbciatioh, and thus tO fight the battle Of their Okims 
Wlierever they appear to have a coaVihdhg or even admissible 
grodnd fn* doing 

Mr; WotdrOw, the most experienced of the educatmt^ists, 
not only dkatiy p^petves the gtoWth o||||bhe fowm^,butalsoatiM- 
bnte It) Ve ai# doingi directly to » Indian educa- 

t!^; BO a^iiing abOms ^ b^lts Of the BkamiM- 

fecm the i^entta mr Peeomissi' iddit ne isays) 

^Tht ^ ^ fetidm promiiei tO(M w^fmthy of 

‘^aimii^oeifiiiefiiEidn I m .he pmiitted liO ^ them. 

^Thh im mn m ^ ahead of the 

Moeod with the ptpeti of m Hmee, 
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' the Mussulman still I'emains unwilling' to teach his children 
' English. The Europeans and East Indians are drawn from a 
' very limited community—but the paucity of their numbers at 
' the examination proves that the middle and lower ranks of the 
' Christian community of this country are not yet alive to the 
'fact fhat power is passing from them into the hands of welUedu* 
' cated Kindoos;'‘and that the change is due to their neglect of edu~ 
' cation. While speaking of race I may mention the remark* 

' able fact that numerous Hindoos feel now so ashamed of the 
* religion of their country as to adopt in large numbers varying 
' forms of Brahmoism, Pantheism, Deism, Atheism, &c. One 
'student, by race a Hindoo, entered himself as an Universalist; 
'out of the 1,114 candidates of this year 104 young Hindoos 
' repudiated their ancestral creed and entered themselves under 
' one or other of the above phases of faith. This surely is one 
' of the signs of the times.^* 

The influence of the Hindoo community being thus on the 
increase, it is easy to see that they are using it, as we previously 
stated, to attack the European privileges and preferences. As 
far as the privileges are concerned, we are afraid that they must 
sooner or later go. The Black Acts, as they are called, would 
long since have become law, had it not been for the European 
outcry against them, and if the native pressure for their introduc¬ 
tion became greater and carried piore weight than this adverse 
pressure, it is easy to see that they would soon be introduced; 
in fact the recent proceedings with reference to the^Grand Jury 
would appear to indicate that Government is even now en¬ 
deavouring to pave the way for their introduction by safe and 
gradual stages. Personally, we have no sympathies one way or 
the other; it is open to very grave doubts whether the render¬ 
ing Europeans amei^ble^ to the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Local Courts, is politically expedient; but there cannot reason¬ 
ably be a doubt that, after laying down the principle of equal 
treatment of races^ the exceptional exemption of Europeans be¬ 
comes inconsistent and untenable. 

The entertainment of a civil establishment of chaplains and 
clergy out of the public revenue appears to us a clear infringe¬ 
ment of the equality of creed, and as such is also open to 
attack. In the case of the army it may perhaps be justifiable, 
as the Government of India requires the services of a ceitaiil 
number of English r^ments, and must therefore take them 
over, establishments ana all, complete, as they ordinarily are to 
be found in the service of the Crown, but why should Govem- 

——-—^‘ " ..II . .... ^ 1,.^, 

* Report on Public Instruction, 1862-63, Appendix A. p. II. 
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merit provide religious consolation to those of its servants of 
one creed onl^ at the public expense ? where any creed is eela- 
blkhed the case is different, for the Government then reasonably 
may say, we tolerate other creeds, we establish this one. But 
there is no creed established in India. 

The ease of preferences is quite distinct, but while they ai'e 
perfectly tenable in principle, they will, many of them, have great 
difficulty in holding their ground in time. The main point of 
difference is that, although every class and every race of the 
community are entitled to equal laws, the public good is the 
only gwund on which any one can base a title to share in the 
administration of the country. Tlie Government therefore is 
beyond a doubt justified in choosing whomsoever it pleases for its 
servants, and for imposing on itself any rules for their choice, 
provided it is in so doing actuated by motives of public expe¬ 
diency- alone. 

To take as an illustration the condition by which the Govern¬ 
ment is bound that in selecting Judges of the High Court, not 
less than one-third shall be Barristers of England and Ireland, 
and tiot less than one-ibird covenanted civilians. Here the 
only real question is, do these restrictions really conduce to the 
selection of a better and more efficient Bench, than might be 
chosen were these abandoned ? so long as the Government 
sincerely believe this, the preference is no real partiality. The 
same may be said of the general preference for employing 
Europeans in the high official posts, whether covenanted or 
uncovenanted; emlcris paribus, it would perhaps be fairer that 
Government should bestow employment on that race which is 
proportionately least represented in the official class; but so 
long as Europeans are in many descriptions of work more useful 
as Government servants than natives, p(ptiality would rather 
be shown if they were not employed. 

Still, though the principle of preference for Europeans may 
be sound, it obviously depends on expediency, and the more 
the Hindoos advance in knowledge, and the more they come to 
the front in f3ie' discussion of public matters, the more resolute¬ 
ly ^ill this expediency be questioned; especially as it is evident 
that the Hindoos do possess in a marked degree some o .i the 
qualifioations for public employment. In urging their own re¬ 
lative capability, they of course are led to critioiBe the present 
class of officials, and this has already led in some respects to their 
improvement; to take the judicial department as an illustra¬ 
tion }—^where formerly beyond impartiality and common sense 
little else was looked for in any but the highest fnnotionaries, 
now a knowledge not only of the Begulation law, huh also of 
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the general principles of kw^ is expected^ and the marked im* 
provement is acknowledged from all quarters. 

But although the official class appear to be as a rule alive to the 
necessity of self-improvement, in order to maintain their ground j 
it seems that the non-official Europeans have not been equally 
awake to their interests, and have contented themselves with 
sneering at the mascent activity of the Hindoos, instead of 
rating the movement at its true value and importance. The 
British Indian Association appears to be gaining more and 
more influence every day, while all the old European associations 
are confessedly on the decline. In the Calcutta Municipality, 
too, the native members have made themselves far more con¬ 
spicuous than was anticipated. If we turn to the Press we And 
the same general contempt expressed for the native publica¬ 
tions, and the same failure to appreciate their real importance. 
What gives a colour to this depreciation is that these publics* 
tions have so many and such transparent faults that it is easy to 
criticise; but however erroneom; they may seem, ideas ^hich 
are circulated throughout the entire educated portion of 
and, through tins medium probably, among a large portion hf 
the uneducated classes also, cannot be lightly despised, But 
apart from this, the Bengallee Press shows a great aptitude for 
improvement, and any reader of the Hindu Patriot must be able 
to recall numerous subjects of public interest which have been 
treated by that paper with more correctness and ability than by 
the Anglo-Indian press. 

More especially do the latter err, as a rule, in urging claims 
that cannot be reasonably maintained, and thereby damaging those 
which are reasonable. The demand for a Criminal Contract Law, 
for a Law of Master and Servant, and several other demands, are 
whether expedient or not, at any rate worthy of attentive con¬ 
sideration ; this they often fail to obtain, in part through the 
unreasonable claims put forward in other matters, such as Waste 
Lands, self-government, &c. The effect which this and the un¬ 
measured abuse of unpopular officials must produce in England, may 
easily be judged from the effect which it produced otj the ' Com- 
' petition-wallah.^ The entire absence of appreciation for the 
other ride of the question exhibited by him, is precisely the coun¬ 
terpart of what takes place at home, and is derived from the 
fact that the persons who put forward that * other side* have ini 
many of the questions really nothing to be said for them j 
while if those who live in India kno^w that in exhibiting 
planters* assistants floating and kicking about nall^ hi. 
rank their superiors, he was representing k' 

class its. worst specimens only, it must at my 
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membared that non-official public opinion seldom visits such 
conduct veith the reprebension it deserves, and that, if it esipostu- 
lates at all, it does so in a tone of semi-approbation. The 
events of the mutiny necessarily gave a great impetus to the 
non-official (European) element; for some time we should say 
that it exercised a power too great for the good government 
of the country, but it soon reached its climax, and since then 
has been gradually on the decline. In. India though it has 
decreased, it is still stronger than native induence, in fact, with 
the officials draWn to a great extent from the Anglo-Indian 
element, and mixing more or less with it in private life, even 
when 'not so drawn, it is difficult to see how non-official influ¬ 
ence can fail to exercise due weight; but the Home Govern- 
mefit is more and more concentrating all power in itself every 
year, and hence the question becomes of vital importance, what 
influence is in the ascendant there ? Of course the Indian officials, 
as a sort of go-between, have great weight, and, were they 
unanimous on any subject not immediately connected with their 
own interests, their opinion would probably carry the day; but 
such unanimity can hardly ever be found, and where two nearly- 
balanced parties exist, we are not sure that the native influence 
is not even greater than that of the non-official class j which, in 
some degree perhaps owing to its attacks on Sir Charles Wood, is 
now at a very low ebb in England. As a natural consequence of 
this, while the European Press consistently and unanimously 
deprecates ' home interference,' the Native Press as consistently 
contends for its increase as being the very best thing for India. 

In endeavouring to forward education, the acknowledged object 
of the Government was to form an intermediate class, which 
would operate as an interpreter between the ruling power and 
the people of the country, and would explain to them its views 
and objects, which they had often so lamentably misunderstood. 
In this respect education has undoubtedly succeeded, and the in¬ 
termediate class which is being raised up, has on the whole done 
its work fairly and moderately. But, as a necessary consequence, 
this position, and still more the converse of it, (the interpreting 
to Government the, wishes of the people) has greatly enhanced 
the importance of the class and increas^ its influence. Still no 
reasonable objection to it can be urged, and if a balance between 
the benefits and drawbacks resulting from it were to be struck, 
the former would clearly predominate. If the European commu¬ 
nity wish to preserve any vestige of influence, at least in England, 
they must bestir themselves, and be prepared to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the times, and* above all to keep dear of demands 
which t^nnot be reasonably sustained. . 
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It remains to consider how far this new influence of education 
aflects the stability of our empire in India, how far it increases 
the difficulty of our holding the country. No doubt the edil 
cated natives in reality likethe Government little or no better tlian 
their uneducated countrymen,-—it is contrary to human nature 
that any race should contentedly resign itself to the dominion - 
of foreigners. If the educated party had any sympathy with 
the mutinous party, they might form a very formidable coalition. 
As however the Mussulmans of the North-West are almost the 
only persons from whom rebellion need be apprehended, and as 
they have always been notoriously the most unflinching and 
consistent opponents of English education, it is almost impossi¬ 
ble that any union could take place between them and the edu¬ 
cated Hindoos of Bengal. However much they dislike our 
rule, these latter are quite capable of perceiving that it is this 
only which gives them their importance and position, and that 
they would immediately lose everything were that rule to cease. 
Add to this the general aversion to the employment of actual 
force which education generates, and we may infer that, so far from 
being a source of weakness, the new state of things will rather 
increase the security of the Government, at least until the time 
when the new party becomes so strong, that they may reasonably 
hope to be the power which would succeed to the English su¬ 
premacy were anything to happqn to it. Whether an entirely 
free native press should also be counted as a source of strength 
to the Government is a much more difficult question. The 
habitual contempt of a Government cannot but weaken its 
prestige, and if Louis Napoleon considers some censorship neces¬ 
sary in Prance, still more may it be necessary in India. It is a 
matter of conflicting expediency, whether the benefit of allowing 
perfect freedom to the press as a kind of safety valve for dis¬ 
contented spirits, is or is not counteracted by the injury which 
the abuse that is occasionally flung at the Government may 
work; but we have no sympathy with those who consider the 
uncontrolled liberty of the Press as a right; a person has no more 
right to say, than’to do, anything which by its inflammatory or 
revolutionary character is likely to endanger the public peace or 
security. If civil liberty is defined as natural liberty^ curtailed 
iu some respects, pro iona^ jguUicOf the civil liberty of writing 
anything is evidently a right Ourtailable for a similar reason. 
We have said enough however on the political eflects of educa¬ 
tion, it is now time to turn to our last bead, that of its religious 
influence. Here the facts are plain and uniform enough, for hardly 
any one will contend against Mr. Woodrow's assertion, that 
it is rapidly weaning the Hindoos from their oM religion. 
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without replacing it by any other. What he gives in the passage 
above quoted as the statistics of those who openly profess to have 
separated from it^ but inadequately represents the numbers who 
privately and in their inward convictions have more or less 
given up belief in it. That this is the general type of the 
educated Hindoo is notorious; in fact^ it is difficult to express 
anything less than admiration for the rapidity with wliich they 
have abandoned a false religion under the assaults of the un¬ 
bending logic of facts. On the other hand those who hoped 
that conversion to Christianity would ensue cannot but be sadly 
disappointed. 

The opinion is indeed constantly maintained that the general 
prevalence of deism is a necessary step^ a transition stage between 
Hinduism and Christianity. Those, however, who think thus 
appear to us to be entirely in error, to be confusing ideas 
essentially and radically opposite. It is true that it frequently 
happens that the effect of carrying any principle to excess is to 
lead to a revulsion in favour of the converse principle; but 
there is a vast difference between retrogression and direct 
progress on the road along which the mind has commenced to 
travel, A religion may be dogmatical on scientific questions, 
as well as on theological, as are all the ancient religions 
and for example Hinduism; it might be dogmatical on religious 
questions only, like Roman Catholicism, or, like some of the 
forms of Protestantism, dogmatical on certain points, but on 
a less complete and comprehensive principle, or, like other forms, 
altogether undogmatical, but nevditheless maintaiuijng in the 
broad outline a general form of belief; or, refusing any special 
revelation, it might be deistical, or it might be atheistical. 
Prom the first of these each of the intervening stages might 
be rightly called a step towai-ds the last, but to say when a 
person has overstepped a stage that he is on the road to it, is 
an obvious abuse of terms. It does not follow that logically 
the mind must necessarily continue to descend from one of 
these phases to the next, that there is no * via media* no con¬ 
sistent halting ground, but in the extremes, and we only mean to 
show the gradud transition from the first to the last, as opposed to 
retrogression or irregular change; primd facie and without 
penetrating beneath the surface or entering into details, there 
IS nothing to prevent any one of those we enumerated being 
true. Stdl, when a mind ie once set in motion, if it follows a 
normal course, it will generally pass either up or down 
the scale imtil it mches its natural limit ; the Hindoo 
limit appears to lie between Christianity and Atheism, the 
fmrtner of which the Hindoos appear clearly to have overshot. 
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* Are there then any signs of a reaction, are they likely to $o hack 

* to Christianity V that is the correct way to put the question. 
To look forward to any distant period is of course beyond the 
scope of our enquiry j it is even difficult, as was said in one of 
the articles in our last number, to foresee what will be the 
nature of the religion which we may then be offering for the 
acceptance of tha natives of India ; it is of course also impos¬ 
sible to make any allowance for special and superhuman influ¬ 
ences \ but with the^e limitations, it cannot but be admitted 
that no indications of such a change are discernible. One of the 
best tests in a case of this kind is to look at the tendency of 
thought among the mo^jl advanced and most thoroughly educated 
of those whose future we are endeavouring to anticipate; do 
we see that among educated Bengallees it is ' a little knowledge' 
which is adverse to Christianity, and that deeper draughts cor¬ 
rect the vagaries of the earlier flights of the intellect ? ^f so 
we may hope that as education becomes more sound and com¬ 
plete, and loses its present characteristic of superficiality, a re¬ 
action will become more probable. This test however is alto¬ 
gether unfavourable : the cleverest and ablest Hindoos almost 
to a man become Brahmoists or Deists, while with the rarest 
exceptions the converts belong to a lower or at best medium 
order of intellect. We know a flourishing and well conducted 
English mission school under a convert Head master, whose 
intellectual attainments are avowedly unequal to the charge; 
but the reason the managers retain him is that they naturally 
enough consider it desirable to limit the field of selection to 
Christians only, and that with this restriction they cannot pro¬ 
cure a ikore competent man; yet the salary is higher than that 
which proves ample to secure the services of any competent 
Hindoos or Brahmoists. Even the missionaries themselves tacit¬ 
ly acknowledge that a higher style of education is unfavourable 
to them, by their avowal that progress in the plains of Bengal 
is hopeless, and by the general tendency which can be perceived 
on all sides to turn to the Sonthals and Coles and other primitive 
races for success and recompense. To these they are able to 
offer civilisation with one hand, and Christianity with the other; 
and the occasion of bestowing the first affords the very best 
opportumty for procuring a favourable reception for the second. 

Nothing can be further from our purpose in these remarks, 
than to impute any fault to the missionaries, for whom we have 
a deep respect and admiration; if all Europeans in India only 
lead their lives, one of the greatest obstacles tq the progress of 
Christianity would be removed; but even in this event they 
have di^culties to eontend against, for which, indlviduidly at 
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any rate, they cannot be held responsible, and which could hardly 
be other than insuperable. An English education not only 
opens up a mine of literary wealth, directly or indirectly imbued 
with Christian thought j but it also furnishes the key to Hume 
and Gibbon, to Bayle and Voltaire, whose writings carry not only 
the full weight duo to their acknowledged intellect, but even 
a weight more than their due j for being, by birth at least, Eu¬ 
ropeans and Christians, their works are naturally invested by 
Asiatics and Hindoos with all the overwhelming value which 
attaches to the admissions of adverse witnesses. Against this 
sort of writers what is there per contra ? The teaching 
of almost a score of different sects whi^, while they sometimes 
to their credit abandon .their differences, not unfrequently on 
the other hand enter into avowed and open hostility with one 
another. While they all agree in teaching that Christianity 
is 'one Faith, one Baptism,' they not only disagree alto^ 
gether in what are essential component parts of that Faith, 
but differ even more in their view of Baptism, than in any other 
article of religion. Neither is this tlie only point in which 
the subject matter of the teaching is unadapted to those whom 
it is sought to win over. The Competition-wallah, whose letters 
appear already to have become a recognised part of standard 
Indian literature, truly remarks that ' Protestantism insists that 
' her doctrines shall be judged separately on their merits, and 
' then swallowed in the lump, a process which requires a peculiar 
' conformation of intellecty which unfortunately is rare indeed^ * 
This does not apply toignorant and semi-barbarous tribes, who, 
captivated by the superiorities of intellect and civilisation, can 
be induced to accept theological instmction also on the mere 
' ipse dixit' of their civilisers j but it is pre-eminently true of 
the argumentative and speculative population of Bengal, with 
regard to whom it may be safely said that a religion of this 
kind, requiring a very rare kind of intellect, and unfitted for 
the common type of mankind, has, humanly speaking, no chance 
of any success worthy of the name. Whether Roman Catho¬ 
licism would make any better progress than Protestantism can, 
is at pre^nt a matter for mere speculation; it is said that the 
I^ench are beginning or have begun to send missions to Saigon, 
and if so, that settlement will afford a field for some sort of very 
general comparison. But with Protestantism as it is, with the 
conditions of the contest as they are, hostility of race, allying 
itself to hostility of creed, heed we wonder that all the enormous 

expenditure and efforts of so many Societies (perhaps their 
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number though is rather a drawback) produce such inadequate 
results ? 

Although thus far there are no reliable indications that the 
present current of Hindoo thought will ultimately assume any 
development towards Christianity, it may perhaps be worth 
while to analyse the general grounds on which such a reaction 
is frequently anticipated. The argument for it may be in broad 
terms thus stated. Deism may have been the religion of phi¬ 
losophers, and may have occasionally proved satisfactory and 
sulHcient for persons of that kind; but among large masses of man¬ 
kind it has never been able to stand its ground when confront¬ 
ed with Christianity \ and the gradual rise of Deism in France 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, culminating in 
the French Revolution and in the Goddess of Reason, and then 
disappearing from view like a reach of sand, before the re-advanc¬ 
ing tide of Christianity, is the favourite illustration of this 
theory. In reply to this it is urged that in Roman Catholic 
countries that sort of ebb and flow of belief in Revelation has 
always been going on, and that the French Revolution is merely 
the most striking illustration of it, but that in Germany and 
England there has been for a long time a slow but steady rise of 
Latitudinarianism, hardly differing from Deism, which now forms 
the general belief of a very large, if not the largest, portion of 
educated men, and that there are pot the slightest indications of 
any re-action, but on the contrary during the last eight or 
ten years the sceptical tendency has been more signal and unrais- 
takeable than ever. But Deism on a Protestant, and Deism on a 
Catholic foundation exhibit a marked distinction which renders 
the former unsuited for a fair illustration of what may be anti¬ 
cipated in non-Christian countries. Roman Catholicism being 
dogmatic on aU points which are deemed essentials of Faith, it 
becomes impossible for Deism to be engrafted on it. The earliest 
tendencies in that direction at once necessitate a total separation, 
because no compromise is possible. The moral system of Chris¬ 
tianity and the doctrinal system of the Church being taught on 
one and the self-same authority, are naturally abandoned at one 
and the same time. By this the necessity of searching for a new 
basis for a practical system of morality, which is ^ar excellence 
the difficulty with those who reject Christianity, becomes imme¬ 
diately apparent, Deism is at once left to its own resources, and 
if it fails, a re-action begins to set in. But Protestantism 
generally, and even the English Church itself according to the 
opinions of many of its adherents, is not absolute^ dogma^ 
tical on any point j hence the authority for the doctnnes and 
moral code resting on private opinion, that private opinion can 
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reject the one and yet retain the other, doctrine after doctrine 
which is unpalatable can be discarded, but no separation is 
necessarily entailed,' nor even the questioner rendered cognisant 
that he should consistently abandon Christianity. In this way 
we frequently see even the most vital doctrines, which others 
hold to be evidently essential to Christianity, abandoned, but the 
moral code retained, and therefore the difficulty characteristic 
of Deism indefinitely postponed. 

This has happened in England and Germany; the morality of 
Christianity is retained, while the kernel of its doctrines is being 
more' and more eaten away, until little but the shell remains. 
Hence we do not think their example in any way shows that the 
want of a system of morality based on a tenable foundation 
may not be felt in a country like India, and lead to a re>action in 
favour of Revelation. We have not used the word Deism in the 
foregoing remarks in its strict or technical sense, but have in¬ 
tended to convey by it, that general form of belief, which retains 
the idea of an eternal Spirit and Creator, but rejects evefy recog¬ 
nised religion as untrue. 

It will of oourse have been apparent that we have not in this 
article intended or attempted to touch on the merits or defects 
of the present system of education j we believe it to err greatly 
in superficiality, and in its tendency to develop cramming at 
the expense of sound knowledge; probably these defects will be 
gradually remedied, but it has been entirely foreign to our subject 
to enter on this question. The reality and rapidity of its exten¬ 
sion has been our only text, and the results of that extenifion the 
object of our article. 
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F ew literary *prodtictions are better known by name than the 
Hindoo Parana?, and yet we believe there is much ignorance 
amongst general readers as regards the true character of their 
subject matter. The popular European notion appears to be that 
they are a dull and confused collection of childish inventions 
and impure ideas, which are either hopelessly unintelligible, 
or else inconceivably repulsive. There is some truth in this 
judgment, but still we believe that it is formed from a super¬ 
ficial knowledge of the Puranas themselves. We admit that if 
the whole mass was published to-morrow, it would appear at 
first sight to be a literary jungle, in which long disquisitions 
upon the importance of fasting on one day rather than on another, 
or on the superiority of Vishnu to Siva, or of Siva to Vishnu, or 
of Krishna to either one or the other, would be mingled in wild 
confusion with wearisome accounts of the virtues of the Tnlsi 
plant, or childish legends connected with particular places of 
pilgrimage, or contradictory genealogies, family traditions, ac¬ 
counts of the creation, fabulous. geography, and miracles that 
would not impose on any boy or girl in an English charity school. 
But for all that, we maintain that the Puranas contain much that 
is interesting for all time; many genuine legends which carry us 
back to an age when nearly every condition of society and domestic 
tie differed in the widest possible manner from the conditions of 
modern civilisation. These old stories are frequently lost amidst 
the heavy Brahminical literature already indicated. Their very 
popularity has proved their ruin. For ages they appear to 
have been sources of delight to the people of this country, the 
' household words * of families and villages dating back to the 
days of Kama; but to the European of the present clay, nnd 
perhaps of any past day, they are as utterly unknown as were 
the plays of Shakespeare to the brilliant court of Louis Qi ' . ^ . 
And yet, whilst these old stories call up strange and pii;turcS 4 Uo 
visions of the past, and exhibit the play of the affections under 
circumstances altogether foreign to our own experience, they are 
invested with a truthfulness to human nature, and an unmistake- 
able reality, as impressive as the life-like pictures in Defoe's novels, 
and equally calculated to excite a universal interest and awaken 
a widespread sympathy. It is difilcult and perhaps impossible 
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for the European to form a just estimate of the effect of suttee 
and polygamy upon the old social life of the people of India; 
hut even under such circumstances the story of a wife^s devotion, 
a woman's jealousy, or a mother's love will find some response 
in every bosom ; and perchance may excite emotions in the heart 
of the European reader, almost as lively as those which animate 
the group of Hindoo villagers who may have gathered beneath 
the trees to hear the chanting of the ancient ballad, and whose 
excitement at every turn in the narrative is manifested in their 
lips and eyes. 

Before however proceeding to dip into the Puranas, it will be 
necessary to indicate the character and period of these writings. 
The ancient history of India may be divided for all practical pur¬ 
poses into three great epochs, namely, the old Hindoo period, 
the Budhist ])eriod, and the modern Hindoo or Pnranic i)eriod. 
The old Hindoo period finds expression in the Yedas, and in 
the two famous epics known as theUamayana and Mahabliarata. 
The Budhist period extends from about the fifth century be¬ 
fore Christ down to the eighth or tenth century of the present 
era; and it should be borne in mind that this Budhism was 
opposed to Hindooism, or rather to Braliminism, and especially 
rejected the caste system. But the Budhist religion, after 
triumphing over Brahminism, began to decay in its tarn, and 
finally was expelled from India during a national reaction in 
favour of Brahminism. It was during this national reaction that 
the Puranas appear to have originated. They may be regarded as 
the theological discourses by which the Brahmins converted 
back the people to their ancient faith; and in order to render 
their religious teaching more popular, the Gooroos occasionally 
adopted those oral traditions which they found current amongst 
the masses as a vehicle for religious instruction, and of course 
largely interpolated each legend with Brah mini cal precepts and 
interpretations. Modern Brahminism is tlierefore only to be 
found in the Puranas; hut Brahminism is not the field of en¬ 
quiry which we propose to enter upon the present occasion. The 
religious history of the Hindoos cannot be drawn from the 
Puranas alone, but only from a comprehensive and exhaustive 
study of the Vedas and Epics aided by the Puranas j and the re¬ 
sults of such investigations would occupy volumes, and could not 
be even indicated within the limits of a mere essay. Our dippings 
will therefore be chiefly confined to the legends already indicat¬ 
ed, which lie buried deep in the Puranic jungle, and can only 
be recovered and cleared from the superabundant growth of 
Brahminioal fable and superstition at a considerable expense of 
time and labour. Moreover we shall rigidly confine ourselves to 
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one branch of the Puranic literature, namely, that which il]us« 
trates social life and manners. Students in Puranic cosraojjony, 
geography, or chronology, or in Puranic ideas of government, 
religion, or morality, will find little or nothing on the pre¬ 
sent article to satisfy their cravings. We shall merely note 
such stories or observations as serve to throw a light on the 
old domestic life.^ of the Hindoo as preserved in Puranic tradi¬ 
tion, and procure if possible some glimpses into the human 
heart under circumst^ices so widely different frona those which 
arc familiar to ourselves. Some of these old traditions undoubt¬ 
edly refer to the ancient Hindoo period which preceded Bud- 
liism j whilst many of the precepts and ideas which have been 
added on to the story bear reference to the later Brahminical 
aire which followed the decline and fall of the Budhistic 
system. 

Our first illustration of ancient social life in India shall be 
drawn from tlie story of the marriage of a young Prince in the 
Tamul country in Southern India, as recorded in the Padma 
Purana. The outline of the story may be stated in a few 
words:—A distinguished sage or Muni had paid a visit to the 
palace of the Rajah, and had been most agreeably served by the 
Rajah^s son, the Prince in question. In his delight at the 
attendance, the victuals, the garlands, and the perfumes, the 
sage acquainted the Prince that he was destined to die in his 
sixteenth year, but might escape'his fate by going on a pilgrim- 
ao-e to Benares. There were but a few days to spare, and the 
yoHiPg Prince, in his fear of approaching death, at once sot off on 
the long journey. On his way he met with a strange adven¬ 
ture. A certain Rajah had betrothed his son to the daughter 
of a neighbouring Rajah, but the latter discovered that he had 
been deceived. It seems that the proposed bridegroom was an 
ugly hunchback, and his father had accordingly put forward the 
handsome son of a dependant to personate him at the betrothal. 
On the truth being known, after the betrothal and prior f o the 
marriage ceremony, the father of the proposed bride declared war, 
when tiie other Rajah fell in with the young Tamul Prince, on 
his way to Benares, and induced him to personate the bride¬ 
groom, and after the marriage to leave the bride in the posses¬ 
sion of the hunchback. This arrangement was carried out. 
The father of the Princess was again deceived, the Tamul Prince 
was married to the young lady, the pair were left alone, and the 
bridegroom fell down in a fainting fit. The alarm of the poor 
girl is described in appropriate language, and at length in reply 
to her affectionate entreaties, the Prince relates the true state 
of the c§se, bids her to be a dutiful wife to the hunchback, and 
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assures her that he himself is going to Benares to die.^ Here 
follonrs an affecting scene which we give in extemo ; premis¬ 
ing that the Prince’s name is BrahmaketUi and that the name 
of the father of the hunchback was Suchandia:— 

* She, the bride, was thunderstruck on hearing what the 

* Prince said. Tears trickled down from her eyes, her heart 

* palpitated, and with a soft voice she said,—" O most fortunate, 

* you say you are the substitute of the son of Suchandra: how 
' “ shall I know it ? 1 know you are my husband, who have 
' accepted my hand, and besides whom, O dear Prince, I know 

* " nobody to be my husband. You have married me before the 

* ''fire.;-does it become you to leave me ? Having been forsaken 
' " by you, I will neither wait on the hunchback, nor on any 
' " other person, though he were as beautiful as Kama.” 

* Brahmaketu said,—“ O must beautiful, I shall die to-morrow; 
I have been told so by the Muni; it cannot be otherwise; what 

''' will'you do with me who am come to the end of my existence ? 
‘ ""Wait on that son of Suchandra who is to live for a length 
' “of time.” The Princess replied :—“O husband, if the Muni 
' “has told you that ycu must die, 1 will also die, for I am a 
' “woman who does not survive her husband. If there be any 
‘ “ means of your being saved, tell me j I will contrive it, even 

* ** at the expense of my life.” 

‘ Brahmaketu said i—“ O most elegant, that Muni has told 

* “ me the means of preserving my life. I may be saved through 
^ “ the favour of Vaivaswata, whom I shall meet at Benares. O 

* “wife, I am going there; it admits of no delay. I have nmde 

* “ a promise to Suchandra, tell me how can 1 break it.” The 
‘ Princess observed:—“ Go out of the room and tell the hunch- 
' “ back in conformity to your agreement to enter the bride-cham- 
' “ber; and when you are gone, I will drive the son of Suchan- 
' “ dra away, affirming that I have married you. Messengers 

* “ shall be sent after you by the order of my father, who will 

* “bring news of you every moment to me. If you expire, I will 

* “ also die, and if you be saved, I also will live: I am doomed 
^ “ to die on the funeral pile.” 

'Brahmaketu ewd:-—“The Muni has told me that I shall 
' “positively die, but be restored to life J^y Vaivaswata. Be 
' “ pacified, O bride, do not detain me, I am going ; if I lose 
' “ time, I shall not arrive at Benares.” 

' Having said this to the Princess, the very famous Brah- 
' maketu came out, and saw the hunchback, to whom he smil- 

* The translationa here and elsewhere have been extracted from Wilson’s 
inedited MSS. in the library of the Asiatic Society. 
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* ingly said,—" Take the young wife, I am going to Benares.” 
' After saying this he with great difficulty arrived at Benares. 
' The son of Suchandra afterwards entered the bridal chamber, 
' and his servant blew out the lamp. The Princess knowing 
' that the deformed entered the room, and perceiving that the 
' lamp was blown out, began to cry. The bridesmaids repaired 
' to the room oir hearing the loud noise, and enquired the cause 
' of it. They perceived the room dark, which rendered them still 
^ more sorrowful. They lighted the lamp, and began to laugh 
' on seeing the hunchback. The Princess on seeing him went 
' out of the room crying, and related the whole account to her 
' mother, who informed the king of all that Brahmaketu had 
' said. Suchandra hearing what happened became ashamed, and 
/ returned home with his hunchbacked son, his forces, and de- 
' pendants.' 

Here the interest of the story ends, and it will be suffi¬ 
cient to say that the Tamul Prince died at Benares, but was 
restored to life, and accordingly returned to his lovely bride, and 
lived happily ever afterwards. We have omitted much which, 
however interesting to Hindoo readers, would awaken no sympa¬ 
thy in the heart of the European. Thus we have passed over 
the distress of Suchandra in the early part of the story at 
being unable to procure a fitting wife for his hunchbacked son ; 
as well as the distress of Brahmaketu at thinking that he would 
die without having been even formally married; two concurring 
circumstances which led to the deception. But the natural 
description of all that occurred after the Princess had been m^e 
acquainted with the deception, is equal in force and far superior 
in tmthfulness to any scene we can remember in any sensa¬ 
tional novel of modern times. 

Our second illustration refers to an old institution, which 
carries us back to the heroic times, when the Kshetriyas were 
great in the land, and not as yet subjected by the Brahmins.* 

* Traces of this ancient Kshetriya custom are still to he found in old Greek 
tradition ; and Herodotus relates a story current in his time which may be 
reproduced here, as showing the relationship of the Hellenes not to the 
Brahmins, but to the Kshetriyas. Once upon a time, Clisthenes, king of Siuyon, 
won the prize of,the bhiMdot race at the Olympic games, and then and there 
publicly declared his intention of giving the hand of his beantifal daughter 
Agarista to the best husband he could nnd for her in all Greece. Accordingly 
all candidates were invited to present themselves at Sicyon within sixty days; 
and Clisthenes pledges Umself t^t at the end of one year, counting from 
the end of the sixty days, he would be prepared to name the man whom he 
had chosen for the'husl^nd of his ^nghter. A considerable number of 
young heroes, of all the best ikndliee in Greece, presented themselves at 
Sicyon at the appointed time, and were entertaiued right roytdljr for a whole 
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This institution was known as the Swayambara, at which the 
daughters of Bajahs were permitted to choose their own hus¬ 
bands. Our space here will not permit us to explain the pro¬ 
bable origin and general characteristics of the Swayambara, 
for the latter differed widely, and the entire subject would by 
itself require a separate dissertation. It will be sufficient to 
say that in the Markandeya Purana, there is a story of a 
young hero, handsome and wise, of great strength and ex¬ 
ceeding valour. Very many daughters of Bajahs chose him for 
their husband at their respective Swayambaras ; and if a Prin¬ 
cess declined to throw the necklace round his neck, that being 
the sign by which she indicated her choice, he carried her off by 
force, and made her his wife nolenlem volenlem. On one occa¬ 
sion a beautiful Princess declining to choose him for her husband, 
he attempted to carry her off as usual, but was pursued by the 
disappointed sailors. A desperate battle ensued, during which 
for a long time he fairly kept his enemies at bay, but at length 
they surrounded him, contrary to the Kshetriya laws of honour, 
and overcame him and took him prisoner. Meantime, and here 
is a beautiful touch of nature, the Princess had been looking on 


twelvemonth. Clisthenes tried their physical powers in the Gymnasia, and 
their intellectual ijowcrs in tlie Banqueting ITall, and Herodotus significantly 
observes that the trials at the banquet table were the greatest of all. The 
greatest favourite was Hippoclides, son of Tisander; and when the year was 
over, and the great day arrived, it was universally expected that Hippoclides 
would be chosen. The festivities on that day commenced with the sacrifice 
of a hundred oxen, followed by a great banquet to all the suitors, and to all 
the people of Sicyon. After the feast the suitors vied with each other both 
in music, and in .delivering extempore speeches on given subjects; and here 
again Hippoclides distanced all competitors. Meantime hard drinking 
had set in, and Hippoclides called on the flute player to strike up a dance, 
and commenced dancing to the time, much apparently to his own satisfaction. 
Clisthenes however looked dubiously on, much in the same way as might 
have been expected from a llajpoot chief under similar circumstances. Hut 
by this time Hippoclides was excited beyond all reason. He mounted 
a table and danced first of all some Laconian figures, and then some Attic ones. 
Still Clisthenes looked on in silence, though well nigh bursting with rage. 
At length Hippoclides stood upon his head, and tossed his legs about, and 
Clisthenes could contain himself no longer. ‘ Son of Tisander,’ he cried, * thou 
‘ hast danced thy wife away!’ ‘ What does Hipjioclides care?’ retorted 
the sullen suitor. But Clisthenes commanded silence, and then addressed 
the whole assembly, giving hie daughter to Megacles, the son of Alcmeoon, 
and presenting each of the other suitors with a silver talent to alleviate 
his disappointment. In after ages the union of Megacles and Alcmteon 
became celebrated throughout Greece, for it was their son who founded the 
Athenian democracy, and from the same line sprang the famous Pericles, 
the greatest Athenian statesman, and perhapd the most brilliant democratic 
ruler that ever guided the destinies of a democratic empire. Compare 
Herodotus, c. 126, et seq^, ^ 
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the battle, and seeing her ravisher overcome by numbers, fell 
deeply in love with him; and when the battle was over, and 
she was desired by her father to choose a husband from amongst 
the conquerors, she declined on the plea that the day had 
been inauspicious. Subsequently the father of the defeated Prince 
raised an army and defeated the suitors, and procured his son's 
release from captivity; The father of the Princess now offered 
his daughter in marriage to the liberated Prince, but the latter, 
smarting from being defeated in her presence, refused to take 
her as his wife. Moreover, animated by those notions of honour 
which actuated the ancient Kshetriya and still actuate the 
modern Rajpoot chief, the young Prince declared that having 
been dishonoured by strangers he would neither marry her nor 
.any other damsel, and that she had better choose a husband 
whose fame was without a stain. Here we extract the dialogue 
between the king, whose name was Yisala, and his daughter 

* King Visala now observed to his daughter:—O child, you 

* " have heard what this great Prince has said; choose therefore 
' yourself another person for your husband, whom, O good girl, 
' '' you may like, or let us give you to any one whom you may 
' “desire: O fine—faced, do either of these.” 

' The girl answered:—His defeat by many in my presence 

* “ is not just: O king, his fame and strength are not in the 

* “ least lessened by the battle. He is like a lion capable of des- 
' “tro 3 dng any who may oppose him. He has displayed his great 

* " heroism by abiding in the field; yes, he not only stood his 
^ “ ground, but repeatedly repulsed his numerous enemies, nor 
' “ did he show any signs of fatigue. The kings have unfairly de- 

“ feated him who is possessed of heroism and valour, and fought 
“ with a due observance of rules : what shame is there in it? 1 
am not, O father, charmed by his beauty alone, but his he- 
roism, strength, and fortitude have ravished my heart. To 
' “ spare too many words, you should solicit him for my sake ; no 

* “ one else shall be niy husband.” 

* Visala then said to the young hero“ O Prince, what my 

* “ daughter has said is just. True there is no youth on the face 

* of the earth equal to you. Your courage is unexampled, and 

* your strength is exceedingly great. Do you purify my family 
' “ by accepting my daughter in marriage.” 

'The Prince replied:—“O king, I will not take or marry 
' “ this, nor any other female.” 

' Knowing that the Prince was fixed in his resolution, the 
' very sorrowful Visala said to his daughter “ O daughter, 
' “ do you then give up your desire for him, and take uh^tber for 
' “ your husband; there are many other Princes.^A^he girl 

w’ 
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* answered ;—** I will, O father, take this hero for my husband^ 

^ “ and should he refuse my request, I will devote myself to religU 
' ** ous austerities, and none else be my husband in this life." * 

The story now becomes Brahminised, but the following scraps 
are still interesting. The Princess goes into the woods, whilst 
the Prince leads a life of celibacy in his father’s palace. At length 
one day, whilst his father, the Rajah, was sitting at his ease, 
his ministers versed in the Sastras spoke to him as follows 
* O king, you have passed the greater pa.rt of your life in the 

* government of your dominions; you have but one son, who is 

* without'issue. O king, when you die the earth will be enjoyed 

* by your enemies, your family be extinct, and your ancestors have 
' no funeral cakes and oblations. Do you therefore endeavour 

* to make your son contribute to the good of your forefathers. * 

Under these circumstances the king requested his son to 
marry,* and it so chanced that about this time whilst the Prince 
was hunting, he fell in with the Princess, who had been 
carried off by a Rakshasa. Of course he slew the Rakshasa, and 
thus having gained a victory in her presence, he married her in 
due course, and in the fulness of time presented a beautiful 
young grandson to the delighted old Rajah. 

The exquisite knowledge of human nature which led the 
Hindoo bard to represent a young lady falling in love with the 
Prince who had attempted to carry her off, is pei'haps unsurpassed 
even in English literature. The rare genius which enabled 'l^ack- 
eray to represent Rebecca Sharpe admiring her husband at 
the moment the big Guardsman was knocking down Lord Steyne, 
is scarcely superior in delicate appreciation of the female heart 
to that displayed by the unknown author of this ancient story. 
The young Princess sees the man whom she herself rejected, 
and who has carried her away contrary to her will, engaged in 
deadly conflict with enemies superior in number, but whom for a 
long time he successfuly resists, until at last he is overcome by 
foul play and carried off a prisoner; and this is the moment 
when the poet represents her as falling in love with the defeated 
warrior. Here her affection arises from no elective affinity, but 
from a number of widely different emotions all tending to one 
point j—admiration of his bravery, his physical strength, his 
martial skill, combined with that chivalrous sympathy with a 
brave and gdlant hero who has the odds against him, and who 
is moreover victimized by the foul play of his opponents, 
together with her knowledge of his passion for her as evidenced 
by the forcible abduction. Thus the heart of the girl s^- 
pathi^^jnth the warrior, until admiration and affection culmi¬ 
nate and undying love. • 
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Our next narrative culled from the Puranas^ throws some 
light on the misery which a young spouse can produce in the 
faniily of a Eajah| who is already married to several worthy 
wives. The origiufd story will be found in the Naradiya Purana, 
where it has been recklessly interpolated by the Brahminical 
author, though it mi^ be admitted that some of the interpola¬ 
tions are as suggsestive as the original legend. The outline of 
the story appears to be as follows :—Once upon a time a certain 
elderly Bajah left hiS kingdom in charge of his son, and pro¬ 
ceeded on a hunting*expedition, in the neighbourhood of the 
Himalayahs. There he met with a beautiful nymph named 
Mohini, and straightway fell in love with her, and found 
no difficulty in inducing her to become his wife. Some 
opposition appears to have been anticipated from the Rajah'’s 
other wives, but this question was postponed, and the old 
Rajah and his young bride proceeded on horseback to 
the Rajah’s city. The son came out to meet them, in ac¬ 
cordance with the strict Hindoo notions of hlial duty, 
and duly praised his young stepmother, and congratulated 
his father on such an acquisition. He then, whilst his father 
rested from the fatigues of the journey, entertained his new 
stepmother in his own house, gave her numerous presents, and 
even induced his own mother to wait upon her, in the following 
language, which is evidently an interpolation intended to enforce 
the duty of senior wives under such delicate circumstanees :— 

' He (the son) afberwards spoke to his own mother in favour 
' of Mohini, as follows ;—We ought to follow the directions of 
' " the king, and his commandments are of great weight to us, 

* " He who endeavours to injure the object of her husband’s love 
''' suffers in hell for a period equal to the time of fourteen Indras; 
' " and if she contrives to alienate the affections of her husband 
‘ “ from another beloved spouse, through the jealousy which is 

* ** natural to sisters-in-law, she is condemned to the hell called 
' ** Tanvraprashtha. A wife should always do what may fairly 

* ** please her husband, and treat fairly her sister-in-law, whom he 
‘ “ may be fond of; she ought to regard her equally with her 

* husband, for by securing such a sister-in-law, even if she be a 
' "very mean creature, heaven is attained. By worshipping her 

* “ who is the beloved wife of the husband, a woman can attain 

all enjoyments; and she that gives over envy and vanity, goes 
** to the region of Vishnu. A wife who is devoted to the 

* gratification of her husband’s favourite consort, her sister-in- 
' ** law, attains many regions of the virtuous.” ’ 

The senior wife according to the story is convinced pi her duty 
by these pious observations of her son, and conseq|j|||4^ serves 
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up a delicious meal to Mohini. Shortly afterwards the old Bajah 
visits his young wife, and she prudently advises him to conciliate 
his other spouses; hut we give the words ;— 

' Mohini said :—“ Do you, O king, console your former 
' ** spouses who are all highly afflicted by your marrying me; 

' " because, O king of the earth, he that takes a new wife with- 

* “ out reconciling his old consorts to it, cannot attain heaven. 

' “ Besides, what felicity can I enjoy, if 1 be incessantly burnt 
' up as it were by the tears of my elder sisters V* * 

The son now undertakes to reconcile thb other wives of his 
father;^ to the new marriage; but the ladies reply in a flood of 
remonstrance w'hich we cannot produce in all its fulness, but of 
which the following extract may serve as a specimen :— 

' The mothers answered,—" O son, who fosters his own de- 
vourer ? Who sets fire to his own body ? Who poisons him- 
** self, and who cuts ofl* his own head ? Who wishes to traverse 
“ an ocean with a heavy piece of stone tied to his neck ? Who 
“ faces an elephant, and who lays himself down on a sharp 
sword ? What woman affords delight to her husband, when 
** she finds him delighting in the company of her sisters-in-law ? 
“ Far better is it to a woman to have her head immediately 
** severed, when she sees her husband devoted to the society of 
another wife. You know of all annoyances, the sight of the 
" husband attached to a young damsel, is the most rueful to a 
" woman. We, your mothers, will rather die, than see the king 
" our husband in company with Mohini.” * 

This language is of course foreign to modem ideas, but it is 
the natural expression of insulted wives, writhing under an 
agony which can be understood, but cannot be described. The 
son however proved himself to be equally energetic with his 
refractory mothers, and fully prepared to overcome all difflcul- 
ties connected with their opposition. He threatened to put to 
death any one, even his own mother, who by word, action, or 
thought gave pain to his father, and then to poison himself 
afterwards. The women accordingly gave in, and promised 
compliance if the king would make them suitable presents, and 
quoted the following law on the subject:—‘ If a person takes 

* a second wife, while bis first consort is alive, he is to give his 
' first wife twice the sum that may be expended on his new 

* marriage, and having thus reconciled her to it, he may marry 
' with her consent. The man who takes a new wife, without 
' pleasing his old spouses, performs sacrifices in vain.^ 

The Frince agreed to give presents to each one, and it is 
amusing to observe the halo of Brahmimcal exaggeration which 
surroun^tei^e original legend. We gi^ i^e extrqpt in full, 
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exaggeration and all, indicating what we believe to have been the 
original kernel of the description, before the Brahmins had set 
it round with oriental extravagance, by bracketing the words in 
Italics 

^ The Prince was highly delighted at the words of his mothers, 
and gave to each of them the following things: one crore of 
Suvarna weight of gold; one thousand cities; as many villages; 
eight golden cars drawn by four horses each; ten thousand 
pieces of cloth, the value of which was more than ten thousand 
rupees each one hundred servants, and the same number of 
maids; ten thousand cows, whose teats were as big as waterpots; 
one thousand bullocks of burden; ten different sorts of rice; 
ten thousand pots of ghee; as many pots of oil; innumerable 
' goats and sheep; ornaments made of thousands of thousands of 

* Suvama weight of gold; fifteen bracelets studded with gems as 
' large as the Amala fruits; a string of two hundred and fifty of 
' those pearls which are found in the heads of elephants; [t/ great 

* quantity of saffron and sandal; several plates^ drinking vessels^ and 

* pots of gheei milk, and other beverages of various descriptions\ two 
‘ thousand and four hundred cooking pots of gold, eight hundred 
' golden pots, hundreds of hundreds of pieces of fine cloth, and 

* seventeen well adorned vehicles/ 

The various wives of the old Bajah were sufficiently molli¬ 
fied by these presents, and accordingly engaged not to interfero 
with an arrangement by which the old Rajah again relinquished 
the kingdom to the care of his son, and devoted himself entirely 
to the beautiful Mohini. But soon the progress of the story 
reaches a natural denouement, which would have involved a moral 
lesson bad it not -been hopelessly hampered with Brahminical 
interpolations. The story had been originally aimed at the 
institution of polygamy; but the object of the Brahminical 
interpolator was to enforce the observances of certain fast days in 
the month of ELartika. Accordingly in the old ballad the narra¬ 
tive appears to have laid the chief stress upon the evil influence 
exercised by the young wife Mohini upon the old Rajah, until 
at last she inveigles him into a promise which he is reluctant to 
fulfil, and rather than fulfil is actually induced to cut off the 
head of his own son, this bloody alternative being demanded 
by the fiendish Mohini. The Brahmin interpolator represents 
this promise as having been a general one on the part of the 
Rajah to give to his young wife whatever she asked for, where¬ 
upon she requested him not to keep the appointed fast days in 
the month of Kartika; but he being a pious old Rajah refhses 
compliance, and insists upon fasting on the days in question, 
and in ^abstaining from any gratification. Thuiy^ Kshetrya 
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legend turns on the evil of a polygamist marrying a young 
wue; whilst the Brahminical additions turn upon the im¬ 
portance of keeping certain fast days. The whole story is 
in the highest degree sensational abounding in oriental exag¬ 
gerations and descriptions^ which are not only foreign, but 
downright repulsive to European ideas; but here and there are 
flashes of human nature and expressions of deep passion wonder¬ 
ful in their very reality and earnestness. Thus the old Bajah 
endeavours to coax Mohini to let him observe the Vrata, i, e., to 
keep the three days fast, by making the most wonderful offers, 
and urging what he probably considered to be the most conclu¬ 
sive arguments, of which the following extract will serve as a 
specimen:— 

' The Bajah said :—“ How shall I do that shameful act in my 
" old age, which I was not guilty of in my infancy and youth ? 
" Be propitious to me, O handsome girl, and do not interrupt 
‘^my observance of the Vrataj I am ready to give up my king- 
" dom to you instead of it, or if you do not like it I will do 
“ anything else to please you. I will have you conveyed to 
'' wherever you please, O beautiful girl, on a vehicle borne by 
my wives, and I myself will run before you ; or if you please 
"I will day and night swing you for several years on a well 
"adorned cradle of seven lakhs of pearls as large as Amalaki 

* "fruits, supported on a frame made of gold or coral. Do not 
' "you, O my beloved damsel, prevent me from observing the 

* " Vrata. It is better to eat the flesh of a Chandala, that of a 
^ " dog, nay that of one's own body, than to take meals on the 

* " eleventh lunar day.”' 

Mohini however was in a rage with the king for refusing to 
keep his promise of doing whatever she desired. 'She was 

* inflamed with anger, and her eyes were reddened.' She threa¬ 
tened to leave the old Bajah, saying,—' There is no king, even 
' among the Mlechchhas, who would not do what he promises.' At 
this juncture the Prince arrives, but finding that he cannot effect a 
reconciliation, sends for his own mother, the senior wife of the 
Bajah. Then comes the denouement The senior wife offers to 
comply with any request that Mohini may please to make, pro¬ 
vided only that she will permit the old Bajah to fast on the 
eleventh lunar day. Mohini thereupon demands the head of her 
son, the Prince who was ruling the kingdom of his frither; and 
this demand, horribly unnatnm as it must appear to English 
readers, is perfectly in accordance with Hindoo notions, inasmuch 
as the Hindoo reader would readily perceive that Mohini was 
envious that her older rival should have a son, whilst she herself 
could Bcari;^ hope to bear children to such an elderly husband. 
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The remainder of the story is too long for extract. The grief 
and alarm of the mother are depicted at considerable lengthy 
when the eon comes forward with a sense of filial duty amounting 
to heroism, and offers his own life rather than that his father 
should neglect the observance of the faat. The story actually 
ends with the scene of the old Rajah cutting off the head of 
his son. 

A somewhat similar plot is to be found in another ancient 
legend, which is narrated at great length in the Padma Furana, 
According to this story, which is evidently very ancient, Brahma 
prepared to celebrate a great sacrifice or Yajna, at which accord¬ 
ing to Vedio ideas the wife ought to be present, or at any 
rate ought to be present at one particular moment, or the 
..sacrifice would be rendered of no effect. A large area was 
prepared, the Brahmins filled the heavens with recitations of 
the Vedas, the Kshetriyas guarded the sacrifice with their 
weapons, the Yaisiyas prepared the provisions and drinks, whilst 
the Sudras served all the others. At the critical moment however 
Savitri the wife of Brahma, delayed her coming, nn the plea 
that she was waiting for the wives of the other gods; and 
in this sudden emergency a beautiful girl, the daughter of a 
cowman, was found, and married to Brahma forthwith, in order 
that she might take the part of his wife at the great sacrifice. 
Meantime Savitri and the wives and daughters of the gods, 
having at last dressed themselves in their most attractive attire, 
proceeded in procession to the sacrifice, carrying baskets of fruits, 
Bweatmeats, cakes, and every thing that is nice and agreeable. 
On entering the Sabha, the lotus-eyed Savitri saw the young 
lady dressed in silk acting the part of chief wife to Brahma. 
Brahma hung down his head, and Savitri saw in a moment 
what had taken place. But we may now bring forward a few 
extracts:— 

' The fine faced Savitri then fell into a passion, and thus 

* addressed Brahma who was sitting silent in the Sabha:— 

* O Deva, what could induce you to do this thing ? You have 
' ** committed a crime by leaving me and taking another wife. 
' ** The daughter of the cowman is the meanest of the mean, 

‘ ** she is not equal to me. People say that a worthy woman is 
*suitable to a worthy man. You have done a blamable act 

* " owing to the desire for the pos^sion of a beauty. You are 
' "the grandfather of the gods, and the g^eat grandfather of the 

* " Bishis:—cpnsider your old age; are you not ashamed to take a 
' "wife? You have excited the laughter of superior persons, 

* "and have also dishonoured me. If you continue thus 
' " Dew, stay here, I salute you. How shall I my face to 
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' ''tny female friends^ or tell them that my husband has married 
' another wife ?” * 

Here Brahma endeavours to excuse himself by pleading 
the necessity for a wife arising out of the festival, and tries 
also to throw the blame upon Indra who brought the girl, and 
upon Vishnu who married him to her j and then winds up with 
the following compliments and vows:— 

' O thou who possessest fine eyebrows, forgive what I have 

* done. O most virtuous, I will never commit such a crime again. 

* O Devi, pardon me who have thrown myself at your feet.' 

Savitri however was not to be so appeased. She cursed 
Brahma and the cow girl, Indra and Vishnu, and all the gods 
and goddesses then and tliere assembled, in the most natural and 
emphatic manner, and then retired and went away to another 
country; but here the original story melts away into an over¬ 
growth 'of Brahminical superstition from which it is impos¬ 
sible to recover the conclusion of the legend. 

The foregoing story is chiefly remarkable as being of the Ho¬ 
meric type. The gods and goddesses are mere men and women, 
neither good nor bad, but acting as we may suppose ordinary 
mortals to have acted in patriarchal times. The so-callcd sacri¬ 
fice was little more than a great feast or entertainment, in which 
the various divinities were supposed to take their share; and 
the only difficulty in the Puranic legend is to discover who and 
what were the divine beings to whom Brahma and the others 
ofiered sacrifice. But in the present article we studiously 
avoid religious discussion, which must necessarily travel over 
far too wide a field for a Reviewer; and accordingly we reserve 
all such topics for a future opportunity, as especially requiring 
to be treated exhaustively. 

The basis of all civilisation is to he found in the relations of 
the sexes, and having brought forward such individual cases as 
serve to illustrate ancient manners, we may now produce certain 
extracts which lay down general rules for the duty and conduct 
of women, and which serve to illustrate other phases in the 
ancient social life of the Hindoos. The previous stories, with 
the exception of that of the old Rajah and his young wife, seem 
to indicate that husband and wife met generally on terms of 
equality; although in the exceptional case quoted it is evident 
th^t polygamy was already exercising a slavish and debasing in¬ 
fluence upon the weaker sex. We shall now produce two s^ of 
extracts, the one from perhaps the most ancient Parana, and 
the other from perhaps the most modern Parana. The Agni 
Purana, which carries with it the greatest air of antiquity serves 
to illustrate the ideas prevailing amongst the Kshetriyas, or soldier 
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caste, at the time when that caste predominated over the whole 
population, and polygamy was common. The Brahmana Vaivarta 
Parana, which is chiefly devoted to enforcing the more modern 
worsliip of Krishna, shows how the condition of women became 
still more slavish and debased under a licentious and besotted 
priesthood during the period when the Brahmins held the masses 
in their thrall. '*■ 

The Agni Purana. simply furnishes rules by which Bajahs 
should manage their zenana or inner apartments. We give the 
passage entire, with only such curtailments as were necessary 
to fit it for the eyes of European readers :— 

I shall now, said Pushkara, tell you the management of the 
^ inner a])artmants where the female part of the family dwell. 
^/ Mutual care is required in this management; the queen and king 
' should reciprocally be regardful of each other. Triverga (the triple 
‘ object of human life) is a large tree, its root is virtue, its trunk 
' wealth, and its fruit pleasure; by cherishing it in the inner apart- 
‘ ments its fruit will be put forth. Women are fond of pleasure, 
^ therefore precious stones, should be collected for their use. A 
‘ prince who studies his own pleasure should enjoy with modera- 

* tion the society of his wives. Agreeable wives are to be treat- 
‘ ed with attention and tenderness. A wife who is ill behaved, 
^ regardless of the words of her husband, attached'to his enemies, 
' rude and arrogant, rubs her face the instant that she is kissed, is 
' not tliankful for anything given her, sleeps earlier and gets up 

* later than her husband, shrinks at his touch, turns away from 

* him, and pays little attention even if he were to relate anything 

* interesting, turns away from his friend, is indifferent to other 
' women of whom her husband may be enamoured, and dees not 
' put on her dress and jewels in due time, is devoid of affection. 

* The husband therefore may abandon her, and devote his affec- 

* tions to an affectionate wife, who is known by being sincerely 
' pleased instantly at the sight of her husband, and by glancing 
' at him. Being looked at-by her husband, she keeps her eyes 

* wandering over a variety of objects, but is not able to turn them 
' full in his face. When she sees her liusband, although she be 

* in her earliest youth, she will embrace and kiss him; she is 

* ready to answer, him; she asks for things that are easy to be 

* obtained, and is quite satisfied even with trifles. She is in- 

* stantly pleased at the very mention of his name, and is thankful 
‘ for it. She makes present of various fruits to her husband, 

* and kindly accepting those made by him, holds them to her 
' breast. Tiius should a prince manage his women, in whom 
^ he onght not'to place any trust, ana partictdarly in as 
' are becoftie the mothers of children.' 
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Tlie passages in the BrahmanaVaivarta Parana, are still more 
melaucholy, for they exhibit in the strongest ligkt the cold- 
hearted selfishness oi that later race of Brahmins, who reduced 
the condition of the wife into that of a slave, and actually com¬ 
pelled her to worship her husband as a divine being; and who to 
gratify a sentiment utterly false and hollow would induce the un¬ 
fortunate widow to becomi suttee, or condemn her uo a life of such 
misery as in later years would often lead her to regret that 
she had not burnt herself with her husband on the furn»ral pile. 
The following is the detail given in this later Purana of the 
duties of a virtuous wife :— 

* Instead of performing Vratas and austerities, and worship- 
' ping the gods, a chaste woman should serve the feet of her lius- 

* band and gratify him. A virtuous woman shall not do any- 
' thing without the sanction of her husband. She shall take 
' only such food as is used by him, and never leave his company. 
' She shall never return him an answer, nor be angry with him. 

* She shall first feed her husband, and tlien present him betel. 

* She must not wake him when he is asleep, and shall love 

* him a.hundred times more than her son. To a woman her .ms- 
' band is her friend, lord, and prosperity ; and die shall aiwa_, s 

* look at him with a smiling countenance, with respect, «,iid 
' in a pleasing manner. Such a woman delivers one hundred 

* of her generations. The husband of suoh a woman is disen tan- 
^ gled from all his sins by the influence of his wife^s virtues. AH 

* the holy places that are iu the world lie on the feet of a virt'’ ms 
' woman. The brilliancy of all the gods and Munis reside ui 
' her; and she acquires all the fruition whicli the devotees, the 

* austere, and the charitable, obtain by their penances, ohserv- 

* ances, and gifts. Vishnu, Siva, and even Brahma the creator 

* always fear her. By the dust of a suttee^s feet the earth L ‘ > 

* stantly purified; and by saluting such a woman, a pers'^r is 
' delivered from all his sins. A virtuous woman can in an 

* instant reduce the three regions to ashes by her influence. The 

* husband and sons of a.suttee are ever secure; they have nothing 
' to dread even from the gods and Yama. 

* A virtuous woman should after rising in the morning, 
' faithfully and delightedly salute and pray unto her husband. 
' She shall then transact all domestic affairs, and having bathed 
‘ shall worship her husband with white flowers. She should give 

* him fine clothes to wear, and wash his feet with respect. She 

* should make him sit on a seat, anoint him with sandal paste, 

' put wreathe of flowers round his neck, and having worshipped 

* him with nicely cooked food, and with the formulas revealed in 
' the Sama Veda, salute him with reverence. She shall present 
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' him flowers, sandal paste, water for washings, a lamp, a dhupa, 

* clothes, eatables, finely scented water, well formed betel, and 
' then read prayers to him as follows ;— 

‘ “ Salutation to thee, my liusband, who art identical with 
' “ Siva and with the moon. Salutation to thee who art identical 
^ " with Brahma, who art dearer than the soul to a virtuous 
' ** woman, and identical with the pupils of her eyes, and the 
' “ source o^ knowledge. The husband is identical with Brahma, 
^ “ Vishnu, and Siva. Thee husband, who art the soul with 
' “ Brahma, I salute. O lord, forgive all the faults that I have 
' “ Committed knowingly and unknowingly. O friend of thy wife, 

* O ocean of kindness, pardon the faults of thy maid.'^ ^ 

Such is the. way in which religion has been employed by 
^tiie later Brahmin to reduce their wives to tlie eoudition of 
slaves, and any one who regards the existing state of a large 
clasf of the Hindoos, may feci that nature has avenged the sins 
Ov the fathers upon the children. The sons of such mothers 
hLve h-'en born with slavish hearts and slavish intellects, and 
unless the natives at large emancipate their females from the 
trammels of such ignorance and superstition, their children will 
continue to be little better than slaves down to the end of time. 
Tbit the following extract, referring to the duties and depriva- 
■•ioDt of Hindu widows, can scarcely be read without indigna¬ 
tion as well as pity ;— 

^ A widowed ^''male of the Brahmin caste, must alwaj^s be 

* free from the jiassion of love. She shall take one meal in a 
' day in the evening. She must not wear fine clothes, nor 
‘ anoint her body with perfumes and fine scented oils. She 

* shall not put on wreaths of flowers, sandal paste, nor dots of 

* Vermillion. She shall meditate upon Vishnu every day. It 
^ is hex duty to consider all men as sons. She must not eat 
^ luxurious food, nor live in grandeur. She must not take 
' betel, nor sleep on a couch, nor ride on a vehicle. She 
‘ must not put unguents to her hair, nor braid her hair. She 
' must not anoint herself, nor look into a looking glass, nor 
' see the face of strange men. She must not he present at a 

* dance or lestival, nor look at dancers, singers, ond beautiful 
‘ and well-adorned men. She shall always be told of her duties, 

‘ which are communicated in the Saina Veda. * 

Such was and is the hapless condition of many a poor Hindoo 
widow; perchance some girl of tender years, whose iiusbaiid has 
died in boyhood, and who is thus doomed not merely to a life of 
joyless celibacy, but to a life of hopeless misery and degradation, 
and sometimes half maddened by gazing on happiness which 
she may* never share. But the influence of the Brahmin is 
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declinmg, and let us hope that the da^r is not far distant when 
the Hindoo female may regain her position and rights^ andj no 
longer cabined and enslaved^ may bring forth a nobler race of 
sons. 

We have thus dipped into the Paranas for the purpose of 
enquiring how far they would add to our knowledge of human 
nature, but we would fain hope that we have corrected some 
popular errors, as regards the time value and character of their 
subject matter. General Cunningham, to whom we wish to refer 
with every respect for his learning and enthusiasm, has put 
forward, an opinion in the preface to his valuable work on the 
Bhilsa Topes, that a report on all the Budhist remains in India 
would prove of more value for the ancient liistory of India, 
than the most critical and elaborate edition of the eighteen 
Puranas. We admit the value of the Budhist remains, but we 
deny General Cunningham^s conclusion as regards their relative 
value to the Paranas. There is a tendency in the present day 
to neglect the history of Hindooism, and to devote an undue 
attention to Budhism; but the fact is that both are essential 
towards acquiring a true knowledge of the history of India. 
The student in European history must be at least as wmll 
acquainted with Homan Catholicism as with the Keformation, and 
to neglect the one and place an undue stress upon the other is 
calculated to warp the judgment. If the Budhist remains only 
threw% light upon the history of dynasties, or the names and 
dates of departed kings, they would prove of little more value 
than the chronicles of Manetho, or the list of the victorious 
runners in the Olympic games. But so far as they throw a light 
upon Budhist civilisation, or on modes of thought, or forms of 
faith, BO fai they are invested with a real value, in which how¬ 
ever they are by no^ means superior to the sacred books of 
the Hindoos, a conclusion which we trust may safely be inferred 
from the foregoing dippings in the Puranas. 
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2. Letters to IfeloisCi Delhi Gazette. 

3. Unpuhlished NoteSj Letters^ of Officers of the Forces 
&e., &c. 

I T has been justly remarked that India is to the Enpflish army 
what Algeria is to the French, a nurseiy and training ground 
*fbr its soldiers. A further comparison between the two countries 
shows striking resemblances between the state of their respective 
frontiers, and the border tribes with whom the troops are fre¬ 
quently bfMight lu contact. We find the outposts of both 
subjected t:; })erpetual alerts by thievish and fanatic Mussulman 
tribes, wljose raids are made conveniently to unite the meritorious 
slaughter of the Inlidel with the appropriation of his worldly 
goods; whilst the old bitte Moslem hatred of the Christian 
nerves their i ins, and sharpens their swords against him as it 
has ever done since Cocur de Lion, and will do till the drying uj) 
of the great river Euphrates. An'd in both the Arab of the ^Sahara 
and the Patlian of the Peshawur frontier, we find a foe worthy 
of European steel. Both Powers have been at short intervals 
compelled to cross their own border and attempt the chastise¬ 
ment of the daring and warlike foe on his own ground, and 
both have done this with varying success. 

But whilst accounts of many of the French expeditions have 
been carefully written for the use of their army, which has not 
failed to profit largely by these recorded experiences, the same 
care has not been taken by us. Our neighbours owe to 
Algeria the invention and adoption of the Minie Rifle, their 
Corps Slite of Zouaves and Chasseurs a pied, with the iente 
d*ahri and many useful modifications of both equipment and 
drill which have gradually pervaded their entire army to its no 
small advantage. We on the other hand have preserved, but 
scanty records of our proceedings and hitherto suffered what 
knowledge has been acquired to be confined to the small local 
forces engaged; and perhaps the only results of our many Hill 
expeditions to which we can point as worthy of remark are,—a 
mountain train of artillery all but perfect in personnel and 
organizqjbion, which we yet furnish with inferior materiel, and 
a succession of brilliant soldiers and Politicals whose names 
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are in all mouths, but whose experience dies with them. The 
names of men like Neville Chamberlain, Hugh James, Beynel 
Taylor, Coke, Wilde, Green, Probyn, Keyes, and Brownlow, 
carry with them high prestige amongst the mountain men of the 
far North-West—due not merely to their personal reputation 
as daring soldiers and skilful leaders or diplomatists, but also 
to the possession of a class of knowledge which is not extended 
to the rest of our services. 

Were we to select at hazard almost any French Officer of 
standing and fair ability for active service in Algeria, he would 
assuredly make no gross mistake in Arab strategy, and probably 
would achieve success, but we believe we could reckon on our fin¬ 
gers, and those not all told,the superior officers of the British army 
to whom it would be less than madness to entrust the conduct 
of a Hill expedition. And the same is true of the younger mem¬ 
bers of the Service, who when brought for the first time face to 
face with our frontier tribes, whose mode of fighting atid simple 
tactics they have taken no pains to study, are apt to discover 
that mere average drill book, though backed by more than 
average courage, by no means at all times secures anything like 
average success. 

We have lately witnessed the conclusion of one of these 
border wars, and have not a day's security against the 
necessity for another appeal to arms. Whilst many of its more 
remarkable incidents have already appeared in print, so far as 
we know, no attempt has been made to notice such points as 
are of direct professional interest to the soldier. In this aspect, 
then we propose to review the late military operations at 
Umbeyla. We have been favoured by an officer who took part in 
the camj^aign with unpublished notes and letters from which 
he permits us to make occasional extracts, and have further 
accep to such sources of information as will, we trust, enable us 
to give a clear and impartial survey of the whole. 

With the wide political considerations which rendered the 
war doubly necessary and gave to it a significance, which could 
have attached under few other circumstances to the active 
employment of some 5,000 men, we have little to do. While the 
late prosecution of the Umballah Conspirators has exposed to 
the public but a tithe of what is well known to the Govern¬ 
ment, it yet requires no keen penetration to follow the cine 
thus afforded us, and, given our knowledge of the past, to 
more than guess at the embarrassing combinations which a suc- 
Wow at the Sittana Settlement would dissolve or repress. 

The history of the formation and earlier fortunes of the 
Sittana, or Hindostanee colony as it is also called^ may 
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be fonnd in Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, and, thougli 
sufficiently remarkable, but little concerns us; it is enough 
to state that it consisted at this time of from 1,500 to ^,000 
lighting men maintained by and recruited from the fanatic 
Mussulman element of India, notoriously to be a thorn in 
our side, and that it so far fulfilled this object as to render 
its extinction or dispersion necessary. From the slight 
amount of pressure which it was possible to maintain 
upon it at all times, its actual movements had long been 
a species of index to the secret and fluctuating policy of 
the party within our own territory, whose opinions it re¬ 
presented, and had it been possible to control the influ¬ 
ence it exerted to our disadvantage amongst its turbulent 
co-religionists beyond our border, or to prevent it from form¬ 
ing a nucleus for the disaffected among our own subjects, convey¬ 
ing, as it did, to all minds an impression that from a short 
distance we might be bearded with impunity, it might have well 
been suffered to exist as a useful political barometer; as matters 
stood, however it occupied much the same position as the active 
individual in a crowd, who suggests the breaking of one’s win¬ 
dows, the ducking of one’s self, or the plunder of the baker’s 
shop, and who whilst able to throw but one stone himself, and[ 
perhaps altogether disappointed as to his share of the spoil, yet 
plays a part which claims for him the more especial attentions 
of a vigilant police. In 1858 Sir Sidney Cotton had driven the 
colony from Sittana on the Indus, over tlie Mahabun mountain, 
where they had then established themselves at Mulkah, a strong¬ 
hold situated on one of its western spurs, and he had bound the 
neighbouring tribes by treaty to forbid their return. 

The ostensible casus belli in the present instance was the 
re-occupation of Sittana by them, in face of these tribes (who 
professed themselves unable, but who were known also to be 
unwilling, to abide by their engagements) and their interference 
with the Chief of XJmb, an iusiguifleant village and district 
beyond our frontier, but actually under our protection. 
The fact was that the political barometer, which had long stood 
low, was steadily sinking to change and beyond it, as shown 
by the activity and insolent demeanour of these tribes, and it was 
necessary to deal a blow at the unseen disaffection indicated, by 
crushing at once its active manifestation. India therefore general¬ 
ly, seeing but the little cloud like a man’s hand, talked of a 
military promenade through the hills, a species of picnic re-union 
of horse, foot, and guns, in the unknown trans-Indus country, 
which wauld set all straight with no further trouble than that 
involved in a few hill marches through a beautiful country and 
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almost English climate. The old Frontier men ho^vever looked 
grave—they knew that the clond was not without its burden of 
storm and trouble, and whilst hoping it might yet pass over, they 
prepared themselves for that, of which the wisest could not foresee 
the extent. Many indeed of those who understood the matter in 
its wider sense objected in toto to the expedition, whilst it is certain 
that Neville Chamberlain himself, daring soldier as he is, desired, 
if he must go, to commence operations with a far larger European 
force than that entrusted to his command. 

No one amongst them all, we believe, predicted anything 
approaching to the proportions the afiair assumed in the limited 
space to which the operations were confined, nor imagined that 
this military promenade could have eventually been opposed by 
60,000 fighting men in arms, either to its immediate front or 
within a. few hoiir^s march of the position—and yet we now 
know that this was the case towards tlie middle of December. 

Some account of the country and its inhabitants, together 
with the relations in which the latter stood to the Hindostanees, 
becomes necessary to a comprehension of this, and we shall 
proceed to give both as briefly as possible. 

A glance at any good map of the districts lying north and 
north-east of Peshawur, shows a tract of country, which, broken 
up into innumerable more or less isolated valleys by long moun¬ 
tain ranges—the outworks of the Flindoo Koosh and the great 
chain of the Himalayah— extends north of the Indus and Caubul 
rivers from the ran«je of the Black Mountain to the borders of 
Kafiristan ; these valleys from the homes of many independent 
Pathan tribes or clans, which are again sub-divided into the 
followings of numerous petty cliiefs> responsible to no one 
sovereign head, not difficult to unite temporarily for the attain¬ 
ment of any great object, but regarding each other with much 
suspicion, and ready to sacrifice at any moment the public 
good to private animosity, cupidity, or ambition; whilst 
the followers who rally to their respective standards im¬ 
mediately disperse on the death of tlieir leader, and will 
receive their orders.from no one but his legitimate successors. 
Chief amongst these tribes are the Eusofzaies and Juddoons 
dwdling near enough tb the British frontier to appreciate the 
wisdom of maintaining or seeming to maintain friendly relations 
with us: the Khoodoo Khell dwellers in the Mahabun; 
the powerful Boneyr, Swat, Bajour tribes, and the Mullazaies 
of pbeer, followers of the turbulent Guzzun Khan, who, more 
united than their neighbours, have for years tyrannized over them, 
fighting wrien it answered to do so, and blustering where 
it did not, have enabled him to exercise au influence which theii* 
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numbers alone could not have procured for him. Besides these 
j^reat tribes are many others whose names are scarcely known to 
any of us but our old frontier leaders. These, once in a while, 
enlist a wandering descendant of the lost tribes who de¬ 
fines as his home some distant valley towards which he points, 
and which is perhaps thus heard of for the first time. 
Although springing in all probability from a common stock 
(the Eusofzaie ?) as proved by the similarities of apppearance, 
language, and custom’s, existing amongst them, and professing 
a common religion; yet, as in the case of single tribes which 
are but an aggregation of loosely cohering elements, 
few and feeble ties exist to bind the tribes the one to the 
other, and the formation or dissolution of any great combination 
between them is found to follow much the same rules as would 
apply to the actioh of the petty chiefs of any one of their number. 
The one bond of union deserving the name common to all, 
is the religious headship claimed by, and more or less conceded 
to, the Akhooud of Swat, whose position here is compared 
by General Chamberlain to that held by the Pope in relation 
to Catholic countries j and this would be strengthened in case of 
war with an European power, by the devout hatred of the Chris¬ 
tian common to all good Mussulmans. 

Some of these men had felt, once or more than once, the 
heavy hand of the British power, and like all savages respected 
it accordingly; while with many others we had never been brought 
in contaet at all whether for good or for evil. Near the S. E. 
corner of this country lying between the Mahabun mountain 
and the Boneyr Hills and Borundoo river is the Chumla 
valley, which, much as were our own border marches, has been 
long a bone of contention and a battle ground for the tribes 
immediately surrounding it,—a sandy but not unfertile plain, 
of doubtfiil ownership, into which the several claimants were 
untvilling to push their own border, contenting themselves 
with plundering the cultivators (generally men from the Eusof¬ 
zaie) in turn, and occasionally disputing the right of passage 
with tbe foraging parties of their neighbours. 

The Sittana colony seated at Mulkah on the souiheiji border 
of the Chumla valley, and in tbe midst of these tribes, yet held 
no special friendship with any, if perhaps we except the Jud- 
doons, who were formidable neither from their numbers nor 
courage. Moolvie Abdoola Khau, the chief of the colony, was 
not on the best of terms with the Akhoond, with whom he diflfer- 
ed on religious subjects in degree much as do the Greek and Latip. 
churches, and whose Papacy therefore he had at noup^ht. 
The Akhoond had stood our friend during the great mixtmy; 
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a word from him would at> that time have stopped the eulisiment 
of the Pathan hordes whom Sir John Lawrence poured down u[)ou 
Delhi, and his hostile attitude have probably excited an out¬ 
break in the Punjaub. Other chiefs made friendly professions j 
so that at first sight it seemed possible that tliey might now 
silently acquiesce in the punishment of the Hindostanees, did we 
refrain from any movement which should excite their fears ibr the 
integrity of their own territory, regarding the violation of which 
they are universally and extraordinarily jealous. 

This peculiarity was so well known however to the wise amongst 
our Frontier men, who were besides aware of man}'^ changes of 
sentiment towards us amongst the tribes—as well as the state 
of excitement to wliich . the lower classes of them had been 
brought for some time past by the preaching of fanatic Moo¬ 
lahs, emissaries of the Hindostanee colony, that they I'elt that no 
calculations founded on these prdbabilities or professions, were 
we once to cross the border, were much to be depended on. 
Their experience had taught them that, from the habitually 
unprepared state of the men of these hills, any very rapid and 
unexpected movement is liable to be attended with more com¬ 
plete and permanent success than could be anticipated IVom such 
tactics when dealing with a European power. Under tliese 
circumstances it remained to draw up sneh a plan of o[>erations 
as would ensure us a satisfactory reckoning with the Hindostanee 
colony, reduce to a minimum the offence given to, or jealousy 
excited in the tribes, and by the rapidity of its executiem forestall 
the formation of any very extended combination amongst them. 

Sir Sidney Cotton had in 1S58 attacked, and after an insigni¬ 
ficant resistance captured and burned the Sittuna settlement— 
but the Hindostanees themselves had been too iiindde for him, 
and, as his force approached from the direction of the Indus, had 
escaped with trifiiug punishment into the fastnesses of the 
Mahabun. To have followed them on this line of retrtjat, 
had it been possible to do so, w^ould have been to lead the force 
further and further through tile territories of the tribes whom 
it was undesirable to provoke. A rapid reconnaissance had been 
made the General himself accompanied by a few cavalry 
through the Dumm pass to Chinglui and Mulkatana in the 
Mahabun, which had the effect of turning out the fighting men 
of both the Khoodookehl and Juddoon tribes, whose threatening 
attitude compelled his hasty retirement. To attempt then to 
force a passage over the Mahabun to Muikah from the direction 
of the Indus—had such a route been possible, would have fallen 
short of its object, would have given time for the escape of the 
colony—and could have at best resulted in the destruction of the 
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town itself. But were it possible to place ourselves between 
them and the more powerful tribes without oiTence to the latter, 
they might then be attacked on the Mahabunj and in spite of the 
Khoodookehl and Juddoons exterminated there, or forced across 
the Indus in face of troops echeloned on the opposite bank for 
their reception. 

Now a reference to the map will show that the quasi-neutral 
valley of the Chumla apparently offered every facility for a 
design of this nature^—the occupation of this Irom its doubt¬ 
ful ownership would naturally give less umbrage than the 
invasion of territory exclusively the property of any parti¬ 
cular tribe. It was tolerably level throughout its length and 
well adapted for the rapid motion of a considerable force, 
and its possession together with that of the Eusofzaie fron- 
'lier, and thef line of the Ipdus would coniine the work in hand 
to comparatively narrow limits. The one difficulty was the belt 
of mountainous and broken country, which commencing at the 
range of the Goroo mountain, extends southwards till it unites 
with the S. W. spurs of the Mahabun. Furthermore the Hus- 
sunzaies of the Black Mountain had been for years em])loyed in 
earning chastisement at our hands, and to cross the Indus 
at the debouchure of the Uorundoo river, and assail them on 
their own ground with the prestige of a successful movement 
of this nature attaching to our arms, would be a fitting conclu¬ 
sion to the programme. 

A force tims having its base of operations in the friendly 
Eusofzaie territory and moving on the head of the Chumla valley, 
would fulfil both objects, with the least expenditure of time and 
with no necessity for its being weakened by the detachment of 
troops to intercept the escape of the colony. Moreover if permitted 
to enter the valley peaceably at its upper end, every hour's 
march would place it farther and further from the more for¬ 
midable of the tribes and decrease the probabilities of any active 
interference on their part. 

This then was much what was proposed to be done. Since June 
1863, small bodies of troops had lain at the passages of the Indus 
and closed the way against all such as hearing of the assembly 
of the Field force, desired either to cast in their lot with the 
colony or desert the cause whilst there was yet time. A Force 
was now assembled consisting of two European Begiments, 
the 7 let and 101st, the corps of guides and some Eegiments of 
the frontier force and regular native infantry with guns and 
a small proportion of cavalry, at Nowakilla in the Eusofzaie; of 
this Genersd Chamberlain assumed the command on the 17 th of 
October. 
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We have above given the general outlines of the work to be 
performed, and the reasons which gave the just preference to the 
route of the Chumla valley. We will now proceed to see how 
this was to be reached, and the various considerations bearing 
upon the methods of reaching it. 

In attempting the passage of a mountain barrier such as 
that which divided the Chumla valley from the Eusofzuie, a 
General usually confines himself to the lines marked out for 
him by the watershed of the country. One or more natural 
passes usually exist within a reasonable distance of the line 
he prpjx^ses taking, and after weighing the considerations in 
favour of or against these he selects the one which he thinks 
best suited to his [)urpose. One or more of these v\yll perhaps 
penetrate the range from valley to valley at but a slij^ht elevation 
above the water level, and present theiewest physiol difficulties 
to be overcome ; it not unfrequently however happens that a 
small valley of no great length will give access to high table 
land which it serves to drains and which, from the command 
thus obtained, would be the route to be selected, should 
be expect to find bis passage opposed by an enemy. In 
the present instance three routes at least existed by which 
the valley of the Chumla might be reached,—the Durrun and 
Umbeyla Passes move or less of the former description, and 
that of Kanpoor to which the latter applies. I’he two former 
were known to the General, the existence of the latter was not 
discovered until afterwards, and to one of these therefore 
we will grant his choice of route to have been confined. The 
Durrun Pass, which we have seen had been partially expL-red by 
Sir Sidney Colton in 1858 after entering the hills opposite 
Nowakilla, led almost directly on Chinglai—near which place it 
branched into two parts, the one leading to Mulkatanall in the 
heart of the Mahabun, the other to Kogah near the head of the 
Chumla valley. The Panj Durra, or Umbeyla Pass, having its 
entrance at Surkbowa, sixteen miles further to the Korth-East> 
gives access to the valley higher up opposite to the village of 
Umbeyla, from which it derives its name, and debouches on the 
low grounds on which the village stands at right angles to the' 
Boneyr Pass, the key of that country, which here crosses the 
eastei^most spur of the Goroo mountain. The two roads intersect 
a little above the village, and the Umbeyla Pass was therefore 
the natural road between the Eusofjeaie and the Boneyr and 
neighbouring districts^ 

Such were the known diMoulties of the Durrun Pass that it 
was certain that no force accompanied by Artillery and baggage 
eould hope to reach a point beyond Mulkatanah on the <^e hand, 
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or entirely clear the hills on the other, in the first day^s march 
after leaving Nowakilla. As it had already been chosen as the 
route for the force under Sir S. Cotton, the.attention of the 
tribes was naturally directed, to it, aiid it was reported to have 
been stockaded within a short distance of the plain, and held by 
a small party of the enemy. But the men engaged in its defence 
were those with whom it had been all along probable that our 
attack on the Hindostanees would bring us in contact; did we 
not meet tliem in the Durrun, we should assuredlv do so further 
on our road to Mulkah, and even should the Hindostanees 
themselves leave their settlement to assist in the defence of its 
outwork, their repulse would be in the direction of the point to 
which it would be most desirable they should be driven. 

The Umbeyla Pass was reported to be of a more level and 
open character, and we were led to believe that by the adoption 
of that route it would be easy to reach Kogah by a forced 
march on the evening of the first day, whilst a second would 
carry the force to Mulkah itself, and ten days at furthest see 
the column at Clierorai or Dherbund on tlie Indus re confecid. 
Against this, set the fact that the Umbeyla Pass was claimed as 
their own by the Boneyrwal, a powerlul, jealous, and warlike peo* 
pie, the best swordsrneji of the frontier, who neither knew nor 
feared us—and that these by their influence and nuinhers were 
capable, if provoked, of giving to the affair a far move formidable 
aspect than could the hostility of the Khoodookelil and Juddoous, 
Their country marclied willi those of Swdt and Bajour—and such 
ties of friendship as they had were rather with these, the more 
powerful tribes, tlian with the less warlike wen of tlie South-" 
Eiist. Thus then whilst the Umbey la Pass was more practicable 
physically than the Durruu, its use involved the possibility of a 
grave danger, which would only disappear could the Boneyrwal 
bo thoroughly satisfied as to our intentions towards them¬ 
selves, and induced by payment or treaty to sanction wliat they 
would consider the violation of a portion of their territory. 
Their open hostility could not fail to be of most serious import 
t6 the success of an expedition which should desire to make 
a mountain pass through their territory, however level and 
Open, a means of communication with a base placed beyond it. 

Although tHe maps of the district had long pushed the red 
line nearly to the foot of the Goroo itself, yet it was notorious' 
that the ftontier so marked had never been trodden by an 
English foot ; that* tlie subjects residing in the territory 
geographically appropriated were subjects neither by treaty nor 
by conquest, neither paid tribute no;r acknowledged c^egiance, 
and would resist to the death the oecupatiou of a foot of the 
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lands included. While then the casiml observer noting on the map 
the proposed line of march by the Umbeyla vrould be apt to imagine 
that there could be no possible objection to the march of a British 
column through British territory or the selection of any route 
it might prefer, a slight acquaintance with the actual state of 
the frontier would show him the contrary^ and convince him of 
the unfounded nature of any rights which might be assumed by 
us on the mere authority of the maps; and thus though both 
passes were nominally on British ground, the considerations 
regaiiiing them were such as would apply to the choice of routes 
lying through hostile states, in which their respective powers of 
resistance must receive due weight as well as those of their 
natural or probable allies^ 

The physical characteristics of the Umbeyla Pass were supposed, 
as we have shown, to be the most favourable, whilst other 
considerations must have pointed strongly to the Uurrun. The 
Force placed at Nowakilla was distant from the mouth of the 
former about sixteen miles, frorh the latter six and a half. To have 
encamped at a spot more equally placed between them would 
have been to prepare resistance at both. Again, to surprise the 
Umbeyla Pass, and entering the Chumla valley by that route, 
burst suddenly upon the flank and rear of the Hindostanees 
whilst their attention was directed elsewhere, was undoubtedly a 
more taking plan to a soldier than one which should involve the 
slow and tedious forcing of the Durrun en face. But to the 
success of such a manosuvre much nice calculation of time and 
distance is necessary and in the best concerted plan of the kind, 
not only must the information regarding the country to be passed 
be of reliability—but it must be possible further to draw largely 
on the capabilities of the troops in order to compensate for un¬ 
foreseen resistance or delay. 

The maps of this district being far from trustworthy, it was 
then necessary to place faith in such information as could 
derived from the inhabitants of the country. But with all this 
the Umbe 3 da Pass was resolved on. 

In order that the tribes might be confirmed in their previous 
impressions as to the route to be adopted by the force, and the 
surprise be complete, General Chamberlain now despatched Major 
Keyes with a small colunin to the mouth of the Durfun Pass, where 
4ie encamped and gave time for such of the Hill men as were in 
arms to assemble on the bills to his front, continue working on 
their stockade or sunpOf and transmit intelligence of bis auppos* 
ed intentiong to their frienda at a distance. He then on the 
night of the l9th of October suddenly broke up his camp 
at Nowakilla and moved npidly in two columns on^oostum 
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bazar, where he halted at daylight on the £0th for an hour, to 
refresh before passing the hills. The force under Major Keyes 
having effected its object, skirting the base of the range, joined 
the advanced column under Brigadier Wilde near Surkhowa, 
and entered the defile at once to clear the way for the main 
body; the latter commanded by Colonel Hope, c.,b. of H. M. 
7 Ist followed, at a^ahort interval. 

We extract from the journal intrusted to ns an account of 
this march, which seems to have been well planned, and the story 
of which may not be without its interest:— 

^ Oetober 18^-4, Nowakilla .—Watching the tents of Keyes^ force 
^at the mouth of the Durrun,—ruraonrsin camp tliat the enemy 
^ are in his neighbourhood and a forward movement imminent. 

‘ Many speculations as to our intentions,—he is evidently too 
^weak to attempt the pass: alone, and unless as a blind it is 

* difficult to see the reasons of placing him there now if that is 
‘ to be our route. 

* Oetober 21«^, Umbeifla Pass. —So the great question is solved 

* at last, and here we are getting over, as best we may, the fat^ues 

* of yesterday^s march, a long twenty-five ipiles to judge from our 
‘ sensations, and more fatiguing than forty over good ground; a 

* night inarch is always an uncertain and trying thing, but good 

* management reduced our troubles to a minimum. First of course 

* there was the usual delay in getting clear of the camp and into 
^ the road;—the groaning of camels,the bad languageof men who, 

* breaking their shins over tent pins rubbed them down, and cursed 

* at intervals, then the delay of the fall-in, and then the 

* waiting for guides. The latter are always troublesome, and 
‘ unless kept in limbo until wanted, they are generally discover- 
^ed at last, if lazy, smoking in some quiet corner, or if zealous 
‘ explaining the route to the Mahout of a baggage elephant or 

* an apothecary on a bflt pony. After a long delay, ours were found, 

* in which position we did not care to discover, and as they went 

* to the front received the blessings of the entire force. 

‘ Then the advance sounded. Field officers mounted, the British 
‘ subaltern threw away his cheroot and fell in, and the long 
' column was off, steering to the NNE. tlirough a dark and 

* cloudless night, and feeling its way at the rate of some two and 
' three quarter miles an hour. Tne night was cold, and the 

* wind from the hills bitter and piercing. The road, a village track 

* at best, gradually became merged in fields and cultivation. But 
' presently at half a mile distance we saw a bright light like a star 

* flash out,* and gradually grow larger and brighter, aod on this the 
' march was directed. As we advanced a second and a third 

* appeared at regular distances. The first soon resplvjBd itself 
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'into a blazing fire of dry thorns, sheltered by a mat screen 
' from the wind, and the view of the hills. Bound it were 
' seated some four or five wild gipsy looking men. These 
' rose as we came up, and shaking back their long hair gazed 
' in undisguised wonder at the great moving cloud of dust, 

* out of which flashed into their circle of light, now the long 
' teams and bright appointments of the heavy field battery, 
' now the red coats and white helmets of the British line, the 
' Khaki uniforms of the Frontier force, or the blue turbans and 
' glittering lance points of Probyn^s horse. Then as^he last 

* of the coiumn passed they turned and dashed out the ’i^^W^j^ 
' another and another springing up beyond, defined |h[(^'^i^nt 
‘ road and guided the force from iiglit to light t|ll 

' Here and there a deep sandy nullah interstrong 
' working parties of Europeans with drag ropes gnus down 

‘ and up the steep banks and kept all going. At last came the 

* chill wind that always precedes the first streak of day so well 
' known to every one who has marched by niglit in India, then a 
' greyish light and the first note of some wild bird from the jungle, 
' and tlien the jagged hill line began to show out, high against 
' the eastern sky, like a ruined wall seemingly close to us. Pre- 
' sently the day broke, the Force mounted a long slope and halted 
'in echelon of regiments on high ground above Roostum bazar, 
' having travelled about eleven and a half miles since starting, 

* After a hasty meal and deliberate pipe, we were oflP again, leaving 
‘the round towers .and mud walls of Roostum to the left, and 
' changing direction more to the eastward, we pushed through 
' the lower grounds towards the base of the hills. These soon 

* began to close in on either hand, a glance to the right showed 
'us the baggage of Keyes’ column winding through an opening 
‘ in the lower range, and looking picturesque enough in the 
‘ blue misty air of the early morning. At last we entered a long 
‘ broad valley which narrowed gradually as we proceeded, till after 
'crossing a small clear stream at Surkhowa, we were fairly in the 
' mouth of the Urabeyla Pass and within long musket range of 
‘ the hills on either side of us. The stream was narrow, but with 
‘ a broad bed, and the size of the water-worn stones showed that 
'in time of rain it mu|t contain a considerable body of water, 
‘ though the banks were not high enough to reader it unfordable 
' in placed at ail times. The bed showed fragments of limestone, 
‘ quartz, and granite j of the latter, some was compact enough, 

* some of a character which had already been much disintegrated 
' by the weather, and promised soon to resolve itself into the 
' same sort of granular sand as that of which the soil about wiis 
‘ full, and as usual in these mountain streams, afforded a/air index 
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* to the geologiojil chUracter of the hills themselves. This to my 
' not very well instructed mind seemed peculiar^ and the vegetable 
' kingdom was in an equally anomalous condition. 

‘ The sides of the hills were on the higher slopes clothed with 
' a dense forest of enormous pines^ through which as we passed 

* below we could hear the east wind moaning as it only does in a 

* pine forest. Lower' down large date trees rustled dryly their 

* green-grey leaves, and added with their bunches of fruit a touch 

* of bright gold to the sombre foliage about, which gave the 
' scene a strange character. Little English-looking ferns sheltered 
' themselves under the great rocks and trailed their fronds in the 

* clear stream—and above, the enormous creepers of a tropic^ 

* forest formed arches overhead or bound in impenetrable tangles 
' the low trees immediately bordering on the road;—road properly 
' speaking however, there was none, here and there was a narrow 
‘ path which lost itself now in the bed of the stream now in 

* the dense jungle. The "hills on either side grew higher and 
' closer together, and masses of rock,seeming at first sight to bar 
‘ all further progress, had to be worked round or scrambled pver. 

* The column which had been moving in sections was soon re- 
' duced to fours, then to hie, and at last men scranabled along in- 

* dependently as best they could, and this not for a few hundred 
' yards but for more than three miles. The pass proved to be nine 
' miles in length from its entrance i^t Snrkhowa to the top ttf 
'the watersh^ above Umbeyla, and, for the last portion of this 
' distance, was intricate and difficult of passage. Nor was it 
' possible to maintain muOh military order except at the very 
' slowest pace. . Here was seen a mule being dug out of 
' a crevice by sappers, whilst H. M.'s Infantry halted and swore 
' at the delay, ther^ was a jam of mountain train ammunition 
' or stores,, the beasts kicking and screaming twenty deep in an 
' angle of the water. Now a few inexperienced men would push 
'forward in a Uk^ direction on the Hanks, a^d being brought 

* up by impenetrabk jungle, or the edge of a precipice, return 
' growling—“BOW a block would occur to the front, and the entire 
' force sit down to drink cold water or smoke the pipe of patience. 

' Foi^nately 'there was none to hinder, Wilde a,nd K^es had 
' done iheir work thoroughly, and thi^ recreations in tu^r rear 

* were enjoytd if not in patience at least in peace. Had the 
' enemy occupied«aiiy one of the. formidabfo defensive'positions 
' which the pass o^ed, in any eonsiderable force, there mi|;ht 
' have been trouble, afolse alarm of fighting to the front, iffiovnnp' 
' how difficult it would have been to unite thlsm at any;^idi of it 
' for attack or resktance. But the brunt of what Ughl&iig 
' took pliuie had been borne by the advanced eofonin;wn^ i1^ 
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* crowned the heights on both sides of the gorge end proceeded 
^ Bcoording to the established rales of mountaia warfare. As 

* in this ease, the hills boanding the r6ad^ eepeciall;^ OA its 

* southern side,were intersected at right angles by precipitous and 
' almost impassable ravines; it was at first sight a puzzle to us 

* how this was managed fo quickly and efficiently as to keep the 
' column well in advance of those that followed, and the pass at 
‘ the same time entirely free for them. A word of explanation 
' made all clear. The process was pretty, soldierlike, and entirely 
'efficient, a couple of the leading companies were pushed up the 
' hills oFtt either side, the enemy if disposed to be troublesome got 
'around or two from the little mountain ti*ain howitzers to 
' shake them, then the infantry charged and cleared them out, 
' and that pair of hills was safe; coming down at their leisure 
' they then fell in in rear, and the two next, ascending in their 
' turn, covered the advance, which was throughont steady and well 
' conducted, as might be expected from its leaders. At last there- 
‘ fore, hot, tired, somewhat ilUtempered, and very hungry, we 
' reached the last and most formidable gorge of the pass : at tliat 
' point where the streams flow two difierent ways; the one to 
' the rear to join the Caubul river through the Eusofzaie territory, 
' the other to the front to form the Chumla river and fall into tiie 
' Indus under the dark shadows of the black mountain. We had 
' been sixteen hours on foot and found the diet column halted 
'just beyond us, and looking out for a soft place and some rotten 
' wood for a fire, too tired to enjoy the scene which was very 
' 6ne, flung ourselves down to a pipe, a modicum of Ration rum, 
'the blessings of soft grass and the knowledge that we had to 
'go no further for the night.* 

This desciiption brings the first day's march to a close at 
a point about twenty-five miles from that at which it commenc¬ 
ed and leaves it in the pass" about two miles short of TJmbeyla, 
and the plain of the Chumla .valley on which it was situated, and 
there from the lateness of the hour they were compelled to halt 
for the night. From General Chamberlain's despatch we gather 
that his strategy had hitherto proved almoet, but only almost, en¬ 
tirely si»^(^ful. The enemy's attention had been drawiij^s was 
intended it should l>e to the Durrun Pass. The stockade which 
had bi^n in course of preparation near Surkhowa in tlie Umbeyla 
^ass had been abandoned, atid at most two hundred and fifty 
men had offered a feeble instance to the passage of the advanced 
column. But the information regarding the p^s itself had, like 
ao much native inlormatioh regarding routes and distances, 
proved useless or rather mischievous. Not that there was a 
its having been given in bad Isith, butheeause a 
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road which a mountaineer oalis good and open^ and which ia good 
for him, his one pony^ or his half dozen camels, is most frequency 
far from eligible for the passage of an army moving with its 
artillery, baggage, and commissariat; and fnrtiier because he usual¬ 
ly indicates his distances by marchee which are of variable length, 
or by time of which he has absolutely no idea. 

The force itself httd then nearly compfeted its march, two miles 
further, and it would havp been clear of the bills and in the open 
country of the Chumla valley, but entangled in the intermin¬ 
able pass, neither baggage nor commissariat were fully up fmr 
nearly four days. 

Those four days sufficed to complete the combinatious, and 
assemble the forc^, of the tiibes whom the route chosen had 
exasperated, and the two miles of that march unfinished on the 
21st of October still remained so until the 16th of December, 
nearly two months later. 

It was ascertained afterwards, that on first hearing of the con¬ 
siderable movements of troops which preceded the assembly of 
the expedition, the Hindostauees, dreading the coming recKon* 
ing which they early foresaw, had called upon, the chiefs of the 
larger tribes far and near for assistance, had sent forth their 
Moolvies to preach the coming of the twelfth Imam amongst 
the people, and proclaim a Holy War, whilst threatening tlie 
weaker clans with fire and sword, should they fail them in this 
their hour of meed. * They Jhad effected a reconciliation with the 
Akhoond* of SwAfc, whose friendship they could now no longer 
afford to neglect, and made special overtures to the powerful 
Boneyr tribe for help, or an asylum from their enemies. They 
also ^retold to the latter that a force would enter the iitlls in the 
neighbourhood of their country, and attempt by treaty or pro¬ 
clamation to obtain from them a free passage to the Mahabun. 
Bui they warned them that, were they to permit tliis, tlieir country 
would be seized, and their territory permanently annexed by 
ike British, as was the well-known custom of those Infidels. 

We can now see how well they calculated; how the proclama¬ 
tion sent out at the last, moment, instantly followed as it was 
by the seizure of the Umbeyla Bass, which formed the botindary 
of the Boneyr country and gave access to its key, the Boneyr 
Pass, must have to their minds confirmed this intelligence j 
turned suspicion (ao; strong an element of the Pathan Charac¬ 
ter) into what they oopoeived to be certainty, and rnmsed them 
to fly to arms for the protection of the territory, whose danger . 
must have appeared to them imminent. ^ ^ 

It was probably their urgent call for^^^pt thns 
they conceived tiiiemselveB to be, that brought to th^ 
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th6 Akhooud of S\v4i aad the men from beyond hie txirder 
to Umbeyla, and turned in favour of the Hiud^tanees the 
scale which the knowledge of the power of the Englieh must 
long haye kept librating in the minds of the leading men of 
the frontier. The chiefs onoe having resolved to take up arms^ 
the fanaticisin of their foUowerSj already deeply stirred^ ensured 
a numeneus muster to their standards,^ and on the Akhoond^s 
declaring himself for war a great oombinatiou of the tribes 
followed as a matter of course. There can he no question 
that the proportions which the affair eventually assumed were 
vastly greater than these causes alone could have produced, and 
were brought about by nothing less than what was considered 
to be the helpless condition of the force, or the hopes entertained 
far and ne^r, by the hill men, of being in at the easy death 
and plunder of the infidel. It seems fair then to assume that 
the provocation given to the Boneyr tribe by the seizure of 
the Umbeyla Pass, was the cause of the original resistance which 
first delayed the advance of the force, and which gathering to 
itself fresh recruits with every hour of that delay, finally placed 
it in a state of siege and confessedly of no little peril. 

Whether or no the passage of the Darrnn would have had 
alike effect must remain an open Question; the probabilities 
ore in our opinion that it would not have done so, but we are 
at a loss to see how a different result could have been reason** 
ably expected from the course adopted. 

It was said at the time, and at first sight the Seneral^s well 
known character for dashing courage gives colour to the report, 
that he had all along anticipated resistance from the Boneyr 
tribe, whichever route he might adopt, and, considering their 
assnmptjon of a hostile attitude to be merely a question of time, 
was, willing to give them an opportunity of at onee d^lmnng 
themselves. A moment’s consideration however must prbyd this 
supposition to be untenable; for should we adopt i(^e of 
thefe coxmlusiouB is irresistibly forced upon us;r-^her that 
he.:W gjmatly miscalculated as to suppose that a rumrch which, 
pra^biidly for all the efficiency of the army. Occupied more than 
three days, could be perforin^ in one, and th^ he moreover 
consenM, on it# completion, to the abandonment, of all con¬ 
nection with his ba^ m operations: or that desiring to main- 
tiun tiiis oonncctidj;h be ^EVais #MBhg to place nine miles of its 
least/defensible paii at tim; mercy of the Boneyrwal, whilst 
provoking thm'to :r(^{Stance, or at best hazarding a line of con¬ 
duct o^htcheonld ^ardly have had any other effect. He must 
have been #^ awaie tnoi^ever that in such a qoarml the Boneyr- 
#oi4d nob stand alone, and that their natural alUes were 
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at no ^reat distance from the seat of operations, and powerful 
for olSence. 

But in the Despatch before us tlie hostile' attitude of the 
Boneyr tribe, and the natural alliances which followed its 
assumption, are given as the reasons which rendered an advance 
impossible. It must then be evidept that we must look to» 
some other cause for the line pursued, and this will we think be 
found in the political conduct of the expedition. 

Ill all our former dealings with the tribes political action, 
not to say intrigue, marched side by side with our columns; 
here an understanding effected by fair words or hard silver 
with one tribe prepared the way for a blow at their neigh¬ 
bours, and there the blow itself brought about a better un¬ 
derstanding, as we wished to he understood, with all. We 
had been accustomed to look to political agency to clear 
our way to success by open force, and to secure its results. 
No expedition was conducted without something approaching 
to cdttainty as to those by whom it would be opposed from day 
to day—who would permit, and who dispute its passage. The 
officer in command marclied in the direction indicated, and 
fought or held his hand as he was bid, and under the guidance of 
such men as Edwardes aftd Mackeson the system worked well 
enough. 

Here however we believe political agency to have been sub¬ 
ordinated to the , military plan, which, sound as it was in a 
merely military point of view, was yet dependant for its success 
oh the success of the political action. General Chamberlain 
no doubt received an assurance that the Umbeyla Pass might be 
attempted in safety as far as the Boneyrwal were concerned. 
But the means adopted f<ir securing this result were inadequate 
and productive of the very danger against which they professed 
to guard. In order to put out of the question the possibility 
of a formidable resistance being organized in the pass, and intel¬ 
ligence conveyed to the Hindostanees of the proposed surprize, 
it was thought well to defer till the last moment any commu¬ 
nication with the Boneyrwal themselves. Then a proclama¬ 
tion announcing our intentions was timed to re^b them simul¬ 
taneously with our armed occupation of their pass and the 
key of their coua’tafy. Peaceable as were our professions, the 
very act contradicted.'tjhi^m j and we can feel no surprise at the 
indignation which it excited,, at their deelamtion that this ^ 
of treachery (as they considered it to be,) alctfe excited thtoto 
take up arms, nor at their justification it of thek p^i^scnt 
hostility, and unwiUingness to eater into negotia^as^ 
they could us no credit for good feith towards 
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1*he good will of these znea might be propitiate or might 
be bou^t^ and both eourses were open to us, but an ilUcalonUted 
surprise of their territory aocompanied by a feeble bid for their 
acquiescence in the fact, after its accomplishment, could scarcely 
be productive of any go^ result. The value of the military plan 
^er 96 was undeniable, were it totally independant of the atti¬ 
tude of the people through whose territory the march was to 
be conducted. A timely treaty with the Boneyrwal might have 
secured the passage desired, but the mixture of surprise and 
negotiation, with a suspicious and warlike people such as 
those with' whom we had to deal, could hardly under any 
circumstances have produced anything short of the hostility ■ 
which followed. 

Tlie responsibility seems to have been a divided onci and had 
there not been what looks very much like an attempted 
mixture of policy with dLction^ a giving to neither one nor the 
other of its proper weight nor position, the result might have 
been widely different. But between political action Which 
mainly depended on an implied threat which the force was in¬ 
adequate to carry out, and a military plan which was founded 
on the postulate of the completeness of such political action, the 
thing fell through. * 

We will proceed to relate how General Chamberlain, confined 
to his rocky encamping ground in the Umbeyla Pass, manfully 
fought through the siege which he now had to undergo, and, 
sheltered by a few miserable dry stone walls, successlully resisted 
for nearly two months the most formidable Pathan combina¬ 
tion which had opposed our arms since the terrible times of the 
great Caiibul rising, the murders of Burnes and Hacnaughten, 
and the disastrous retreat and slaugliter of the Khyber. 

Placed W he was at a disadvantage, the magnitude of which 
was doubtless greatly over-ei^timated by the enemy, his defence 
has probably caused them a heavier loss both in men and re¬ 
sources, and inspired them witii a greater respect for the Bri^sh 
power than would have followed the most rapid and brilliant 
advance; whilst the courage and loyalty of the Pathan soldiers 
semngin our own ranks haying been conspicnous and undoubted 
when both were ihost severely tested, give& ns ooniidtince in the 
source of power we, have in their enlistment in time of need, 
and cannot fail to W a salutfti^y l^son to those who counted on 
fanaticism, or their coniaaj^^inlty: to thj^ to whom they were 
opposed, to seduce them frcsl!^ thetr allegmce. 

In order tb a coirect nndmt^ding o^ what followed, it will 
be nqw nectary to mv© «om© description^ of the position of ^ 
Cao^paboive Umbeylah, its capabilities as a defimsive position and 
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the rneang taken to strengthen it for its permanent oequpation, 
and we shall do so partially by quotations from the journal before 
us, and partially from descriptions gathered from other sources, 
so as to present as far as possible a complete picture of the state 
of affairs at this juncture. First then for our quotation 

‘'Yesterday we were in hopes of getting 'the route for this 

* morning, and Idoking forwards to a march in the dusty plain 

* beyond the pass. To-day no baggage, no commissariat, no march 
‘ therefore. Officers and men scattered over the hill side are 
‘ venting their irapatienre i*n the great pine-trees which they 

* are cutting down for firewood. The hills ring witli the blows of 
‘ the lieavy pioneer axes, the shouts of the men, and the crash of 
‘ falling timber; here two dozen Europeans have shouldered a liuge 
‘-trunk for their company's watch fire, and are staggering down 
' hill with it, there they have nearly cUi through one standing high 
‘ up on the edge of a precipice and are rocking it to and fro and 
' shouting heads below, whilst the tough wood groans and cracks, 

‘ anifthe red stem and tufted headof the old tree totter to their fall. 

‘The native soldier, more modest in his requirements, is break- 

* ing the dead stems of the low shrubs about, or plying bis small 
‘ hatchet on such as resist his strength, and a dozen little spires 
‘ of smoke are already rising into the clear air from below, though 
‘ it wants yet long of sunset. A strange picturesque camping 

* ground ! behind us the high line of the watershed of the pass, 

* where narrowed to some fifty yards in width, it is dominated on 
‘ the left by a hu^e mass of granite rock which stands up alone 
' high on the precipitous hill-side like a sentinel to guard the gate, 

* and on the right by a steep and stony mountain intersected by 
' deep ravines and crowned by the inevitable pine. From this 
‘ it widens out as it descends by regular gradations, and 
‘ on these broad and level steps we have seated ourselves; whilst 
‘ towai'ds the valley convenient spurs again approaching shut iu 
‘ to a gn^t extent the very amount of ground we require. A 
‘ little stream trickles from amongst the stones and gives water 
‘ enough, for ourselves and the beasts, and wood we have plenty, 
‘ the climate is not too warm in the day time, hut rather cold 
‘ at night. \Ye only want food to eat and an enemy to fight to 
‘ make campaigning, pleasant enough here. The English private 
‘ seems buppy and contented with his wood-cutting, tumbles 
' and sorambleei,—^eat helpless overgrown schooll^y as he 
‘ is, full of animal spirits, he goes to the hillside, tires himself 
' out, then comes in with bis wood, ligb^ a firi^eats whatever mess 
‘bis eookboy may have naiads of his ratibbs, drinin.bis 

‘ gets bis black pipe under way and for the tune 

* nothing'inore. 
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* ployed in a thousand ways in making himself comfortable and 
' never rested till he had his hut, his bakery, and his canteenj he 
' would have snared small birds on the hills, or who knows ? may 
' be, entrapped a casual batrachian from the stream for his stew or 
' his entree, and we should have had the allee. du Pmj Dwrr.ah — 
' the rue Surkhowa and the Place JJmbeyla in no time. Why 

* should we not imitate him in some of ^ihese ways, get out of our 
' heads the notion that it is unmanly to take Ci«pe ot ownelvm in 

* those .ways, and' do for onr men by careful instruction 

* what GHalton has done for the educated traveller and campaigner. 
' We should be no losers by the process \ and. might save 

* valuable life—or health without which the life becomes often 

* scarce worth the having. However with all their failings they 
' are fine fellows, and I wish we'd more of them here. To return 

* to our camp, from the bottom pf the valley all but the view 

* of the hills and the jungle is shut out from sight—^but on as- 

* ccnding their sides for a short distance the Cnumla valley can 
' be seen beyond us—^the path to which must be by the bed 
' of the watercourse which commences in the camp itself and 
' winds down to tlie plain amongst grey rocks, and here and there 
' a group of fine trees—there stands what fhey tell us is the village 
' of Umbeyla, a not very considerable cluster of flat-topped huts 
' about whioti a few figures iu blue coats and turbans may be seen 

* through tfia glass. On the north side of the valley is a long 
' nearly straight row of hills, of no great height, extending as far 
'as we can see—and from behind these again peeps up here and 
' there a snowy spire, which hints of some good cause for the bitter 

* coldness of the N. East wind, lying beyond; In the centre of the 
' pictureis a far distant line of dark hill country which must 
' neasrly represent the position of the Black Mountain, and on the 
' right or south side of the valley which is nearly concealed from 
' us by the lower spnrs of the nearer hills, there is yet to be seen 
' far off a jagged peak or two, which must belong to the Mahabun, 

' "the hill of the mighty forest," towards which it is supposed we 
' are going^-^igb up on the left ag^in and closer to ns is the great 
' Gotoo Mountain, about whose top 6,000 feet up, lingers a light 
' mist entangled amongst the dark trees which fringe the sky 
' line lower dowd, the steep sM^ are seamed by deep ravines 
' into which we cannot a rocky mound, the point of 

' some small half-det^ed jd^f^nd^nt hiU> breaks ^e slope, and 
' there smooth precipitous of bare rook reflect a little grey- 
' ish lighti the rest is jniigl^ and deep pine forest, and not a 
,^ ^nng thing seems to move on the laoe of it, 

^The wlmie i^ey Ickiks quiet enough, Brobyn witla^me of 
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' his own sabres and some guide cavali^y went out to-day to 
' reconnoitre, a regiment of infantry went out also with some 

* sappers and miners to see him through the defile and cover the 
' latter whilst repairing the road. Not a shot has been fired 

. ' that we have heard, so they must have been utimolested: 

^Oct. 23rd, last evening towards sunset shots began to be 

* heard from the direction of Umbeyla, and presently the cavalry 

* and a small party of infantry returned to camp, the firing soon 
‘ after became lively, and after a time a night attack on the 
' camp itself followed. 

'It seems Probyn had been allowed to proceed towards 
' Kogah some seven miles down the valley, peaceably.enough, but 
' on bis return an attempt was made by the Boneyr people 
' to. get between him and the mouth of the pass, posting them- 
' selves in broken ground for the purpose. He accordingly charged 
' them epd cut his way through, the regiment covering his 
' return through the defile where cavalry would be unable to act 
' with freedom.* 

' The 20th, after recalling their outlying parties, retired 
' fighting the whole way into camp, which they did not reach 
' until long after dark. The enemy were in some strength and 
' tried to force their way into the lines, but by this time 
' every one was ready for them, and they were met by a sharp 
' file fire from the Enfield rifles, and grape from the moun- 
' tain-train guns. 

' The night attack formed a curious and picturesque scene, 

' the dark line of the jungle to the front, and right and left 
' the two portfires of the mountain-train shining like stars, whilst 
' between them a dim line of infantry stretched across the val- 
' ley. Suddenly comes a wild shout of Allah ! Allah ! the match- 
' locks flasli and crack from the shadow of the trees ; there is a 
' glitter of whirling sword blades, and a mob of dusky figures 
' rushes across the open space and charges almost up to the bayo- 
' nets; then comes a flash and a roar, the grape and canister dash 
' up the stones and gravel, and patter amongst the leaves at close 
' range, the whole line lights up with the fitful flashes of a sharp 
' file fire, and as the smoke clears off they are nowhere to be seen; 

' feeble groans from the front, and cries for water in some Pathan 

* patois, alone tell m that the fife has been effectual. Presently 

* comes another shot or two in a new direction, a few rolling 
' stones on the hill inform the quick ears of the native troops that 
' the enemy is attempting to take us in Hank, and they push up 

* to meet them at once, and so the line of fire and sharp cracking 
' of our rifles extends gradually far up the dark and. precipitous 
' hill side^ and the roar of battle multiplied a thousand*fold by 
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* the eehote of the moaotain, fills the long Talley from end 

* to end, then there is another shout and char^, more grape 

* and musketry which ends as before—but this time a dark 
' group which moves slowly through our line and carries 
f-tenderly some heavy burden tells us that their shooting too 

* has told. 

* Presently from near the centre of the line comes a voice so full 

* of command that all stop to listen, and prepare to obey. The 

* Order is cease firing, let them charge up to the point of the 

* " bayonet, and then”—the rest is lost—but every soldier knows 

* well nUw the sentence is ended, and stays his hand waiting in 
' deep silence, which contrasts strangely with the previous uproar, 
' for what is to follow. High up on a little knoll well to the 
' front we see the tall form of the General towering above 
' his staff and looking intently into the darkness before him, 
' and he it Was who had spoken; apparently however they 
' had had enough, and but a few straggling shots from time 
' to time, told tliat an enemy of whose numbers we could form 

* no idea, still lay in the jungle before us. Presently these also 
' ceased, but long afterwards we could hear their footsteps, and 
' the stones rolling on the hUls as they retired, and judged that 
' they must be carrying off their dead and wounded, or they 
' would have moved more quietly. 

' Poor Gillies of the mountaiiii»train was killed in this action. 
' These guns had been furnished with portfires instead of friction 
'tubes, and at night their light served to-direct the enemy's 
' fire upon them and cust him his life; he had insisted contrary to 
' the advic? of bis medical men, for he was far from well, on 
' accompanying his batter}' on service, and died a soldier's death 

* at his ..gun, the first officer we have lost. A few other casualties 
' Occurred, but the enemy most have suffered severely, and the 
< remainder of the night passed off quietly. Now however that 
' blood has been shed, it is likely that we shall have more 
' fighting before long.* 

llie de8Crii>tion above quoted gives a slight sketch of the 
catnp, and some account of General Chamberlain's first serious 
bbllisiuti with the tribes. The latter was brought on imme¬ 
diately no doubt by Colonel Probyn's reconnoissance and the 
preparations in progress for a farther advahoe in the direction 
of the Boneyr Pkss ; but would have taken place within a day 
or two had no suoli oppbrtunity for attack been afford«l them. 
The fuU significance of their hostility was not appreciated by 
Us until later, but even now it was found necessary to think of 
t^nforcenients and the adcption of m^ures for main'toining the 
m&g by f^e line of the I7mheyla PaMi.* 
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Meantrhib ih«i numbers of the enemy about the village of 
Umbeyla rapidly increasedi and they might be observed in small 
bodies perched high up on the spurs of the hills in observation 
of the movements of the force,-wandering about the lower end 
of the pass, or seated on the huge rooks which here and there 
bordered on the road. 

On the morningTof the 25th Major Keyes discovered almost 
accidentally that an attack on the right of camp was in contem¬ 
plation, and a considerable body of the enemy assembled for its 
ejcecution. He instantly assumed the offensive, and, ably assisted 
by Captain Davidson, bis second in command, drove them before 
him into the position afterwards known as the Conical Hill, and 
Sending to camp fur reinforcements, sat down to await their 
arrival. These shortly afterwards came up, consisting of a 
mountain train battery under Hughes, the 5th Goorkbas, a com¬ 
pany of H. M/s 71st H. li. I., and a small body of European 
marksmen. The marksmen lined the ridge of rocks, the remain¬ 
der being plant'd in reserve. The guns were dragged up into 
position by hand and masked by sections of the Khaki-coated 
gunners standing in front of them, then the range was ascer¬ 
tained by means of Enfield rifle sliell, and fuzes cut, and sights 
adjusted, accordingly. When all was rea«ly the sections wheeled 
back, and the guns opened at once and made beautiful practice. 
The fi.r8t shell knocked over a^i|^nda>rd, and several of the enemy 
on the top of the hill. The marksmen too fired quickly and 
steadily, and the little puffs of smoke from their rifle sheila 
formed a useful guide to their aim and elevation. 

Presently the enemy begun to waver, and here and there one 
was seen stealing away amongst the trees in rear of the hill. 
At this Keyes with the 1st Punjab Infantry (the 
so well known at Delhi) dashed across the plain at the double and 
storming the hill without a break, captured a standard, cut up 
several men, and drove the rest pell mail over ithe hills upon the 
village of Laloo, and the force then returned to camp. This liitle 
action may hereafter be remembered, for its dash and success, 

and teeondlp, because in it infantry rifle shells were used for the 
first time in actual warfare. Projectiles of this kind have Jong 
been known to the sportsman, and General Jacob spent much 
time, labour, and money, in adapting them to the rifle which 
bears bis name; those now used were the invention of Lieutenant 
Fosbery, an instructor of musketry attached to the field force, 
and were used with the ordinary Enfield rifle. 

From this time the force may be considered to be actuary 
besieged, for comm unication with the rearoxcept toiumied^r^e 
became unsafii, and bodies of the enemy oroumed;^ ^^0^3 
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or scoured the plain to the front, cutting off all stragglers and 
keeping up a desultory matchlock‘fire on the camp itself, and this, 
especially amongst the camp followers, caused several casualties. 

Constant affairs of outposts now took place, more or* less seri¬ 
ous in their character, some of which deserve more special notice. 

Hitherto we have in describing scenery or evemts, given 
extracts which contain irrelevant mat^r; for the future, 
especially as it is often necessary to compare several accounts 
in order to arrive at a correct idea of what actually occurred, 
we^ shall give a shorter summary, putting into our own words 
the information we have been able to gather regarding it, or bor¬ 
rowing without hesitation such of the language of our informants 
as seem to give the truest help to a right understanding, and 
in doing this reserve our verbatim quotations for such events as 
they may more closely describe. 

In order to comprehend what followed, a further description 
of the position becomes necessary not as a halting ground 
merely, but as a camp prepared for defence, with its outposts 
and annaraent, and having been able to obtain this from many 
sources, we shall give it as succinctly as possible. 

The form of the portion of tlie valley actually occupied by 
tlie main camp and its immediate defences was that of an irre¬ 
gular triangle, truncated at the apex, whic^h situated at the 
waterehed line was some fifty yarlls in breadth, the whole was 
from 450 to 500 yards in length, with a base of about SJOO. 
The apex was formed by the main gate or key of the pass and 
was a formidable position from whichever side it might be at¬ 
tempted. Ou the north rose the precipitous hill with its granite 
citadel before described, and on the south, deep ravines on eiich side 
•of a sharp spur rendered tiiat almost equally defensible; it was 
closed with the exception of a single opening for the road by dry 
stone walls, and a inountain battery was placed at hand for its 
protection. Here were the tents of the General, his staff, and 
the Commissioner Colonel Taylor, and close behind them on the 
one hand Colonel Probyn with his horse and the Guides cavalry, 
and on the other the 101st foot with a regiment of Ooorkahs 
between them. 

•The base of the triangle was formed by spurs of the hills, whieh 
conveniently approached each other from either hand at this 
point, and were united for defence by a substantial stone breast^^ 
work, and immediately behind this, high rocks masked the 
bottom of the ravine, where the main body of the troops was 
placed, from'the view of the valley beyond. Behind these lay the 
71|9fc Highlanders with several liative regiments, whose positions 
so eontinually changed as to render a description *of them' 
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which would be true of one period of the operations, liable to 
mislead regarding the next. 

On the southern spur about 100 feet above the watercourse 
were mounted a twenty-four pounder howitzer artd two nine- 
pounder guns under Captain Giifhti, K. a., and on the northern 
a mountain train batteiy under Captain Hughes. In the centre 
was the main picKet held by an European regiment, who were 
extended in line b^ind stone walls to a considerable height on 
the hills on either hand. The command of the whole of these 
front defences was efitrusted to Colonel Hope, c. b., commanding 
H. M.'s 71st Regiment. 

To the front on either side the hills rose abruptly and their 
spurs, though separated from those occupied for the defence, 
by ravines of considerable depth, yet offeied a shelter to the 
enemy’s matchlock,—men within range of the position. On both 
flanks of the camp itself also, the mountain sides were steep 
and difficult of access, the fact of the distance bet ween them 
at a height of 1,500 feet being only 800 yards, will convey a fair 
idea of their angle of ascent. It will also show that every 
portion of the camp was liable to be searched by the fire of an 
enemy posted upon them at that elevation. To pr(»tect it there-* 
fore it became necessary to throw out a chain of posts on either 
side to this distance at least, and a natural break in, the hill side 
seemed from below ibo indicate the very positions required. 
Rut inasmuch us the camp itself was commanded by the 
points thus selected, so it was found on reaching them, that 
they in their turn were dominated by strong positions further 
up in the hill. Of necessity therefore the outposts were pushed 
on further and further, until the process wfts only stopped at 
last on the southern side by the occupation of the Crag Picket, 
the highest point of the range, and on the nortliern at that of 
the Eagle’s iiest by the impossibility of maintaining any post 
at a greater distance from the main camp. As it was, no relief 
from below could reach the Crag.. -Picket in less than forty-five 
minutes, nor the Eagle’s nest in less than one hour from tiie time 
of starting. From below also, neither point was visible, and 
were assistance required it must be sent for, which involved an 
expenditure of lime, that practically almost doubled iiie distance. 

Roads had to be made to reach and connect all these posts, 
and breastworks for their defence, and the construction of these 
with their maintenance and relief harassed and fatigued a large 
proportion of the force. From their peculiar situation tl»e 
Eagle’s nest and the Crag Picket became the keys of the posi¬ 
tion, and being so were moreov# situated at the esttreme poitits 
of the Kne occupied. The enemy early discov^ed their 
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Umce, as tvas shovrn by the frequency and obstinacy of tbeir 
attacks on both, some of which it will hereafter be necessary to 
describe. 

When a position, especially one intended for a lengthened 
occupation, is selected, care is of coarse taken, either that it is 
not commanded by high ground in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, or that such ground can be held by strong posts capable 
either of immediate relief, or of prolonge<l^independent resist¬ 
ance. These are besides arranged so as to afford each other 
mutual support, and so that the fall of any one of them will 
not of nwessity compromise either the remainder of the line or 
the safety of the camp or entrenchment; a position of this kind 
becomes on a smnll scale that of a large army acting on the 
deleusive, the one being covered by its outlying pickets and 
entrenched posts, as is the other by its advanced brigades, 
redoubts,' and fortresses, and the same general principles apply 
muiatis mutandis to both cases. 

In both the strength of the whole is mainly that of its 
weakest point, and this again lies as much in the promptness 
with which it can be efficiently supported, as in its intrinsic 
natural or artificial advantages. To be safe it must be capable 
either of withstanding unaided a more powerful attack by open 
force than there is any reason to believe can be brought against 
it, or holding its own against such an attack for a considerably 
longer time than that calculated for the march of its sup¬ 
ports. 

When however the position assumed is a compulsory one, the 
situations of its outposts are frequently such as would under 
no other circumstances have been selected, and then the natural 
contour of the ground must as much as possible be turned toad- 
vantage by artificial means, and the distance, or other difficulties 
tending to delay the arrival of succours, compensated fox as much 
as may be. In the case of a large army the position of the outposts 
would probably be selected either by the commander himself 
or some superior and competent officer, and they would then be 
strengthened according to their purpose and importance under 
the direction of the chief of Engineers. With a small force both 
duties frequently fall upon junior officers, and mistakai are 
more liable to occur either in the selection of the positions for 
the various posts, or in their subsequent preparation for defence. 

It. is confessedly difficult to attain without much experience 
that military coup-d^oeil which will at a glance detect the 
natural strength or weakness of a position in all its details, 
other than exceptional ctenmstances,«-and that will at 
nx upon the pointo immediately requiring, attention* 
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Some decree of professional knowledge would be undoubtedljjr 
necessary to turn to the best advantage the ground or village to 
be held by a brigade accompanied by cavalry and artiliery, 
especially where labour and materials were scarce. But to place a 
company or two of infantry in safety on strong ground previously 
selected for him with abundant material at band ought not to 
be beyond the pow^ of the youngest Ensign in the service. 

It IS occasionally the'duty of a General to send some of hie 
men into action under circumstances which will render the return 
of any one of their number improbable in the highest degree. 
If he can be shown to have done this as the only price at which 
a necessary object could be attained, and not recklessly thrown 
away, the lives of his soldiers, he is held to have acted rightly. 
Harslial Pelissier is said to have remarked with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders when alluding to the terrible loss of his division 
at the storm of the Malakoff, * Eli hien ! que voiilez vous ? 
'pour faire les omelettes, il faut casser les oeufs.' And though 
Englishmeu were offended at the levity of the remark, the 
principle it involved was granted, and his calculation ad¬ 
mitted to be correct. 

Such responsibility less often falls upon inferior officers, and is 
at all times in the English service undertaken with more reluc¬ 
tance and deliberation than in other armies, especially the French, 
partly, because of the different natures of the two peoples, part¬ 
ly, because their soldiers arp originally conscripts, ours recruits'. 

But if we are apt unreasonably to reprobate an expenditure of 
life when deliberately incurred by an able officer at the call of 
what he honestly believes to be bis military duty, because we 
are unable to see the cogency of the arguments which forced 
him to the step, or because we are disappointed in its results; 
we are naturally the more incensed at the loss of a single man 
through ignorance, carelessness, or incapacity. Kor do we envy 
any officer his feelings who shall discovei such to have been the 
result of any want of professional knowledge on bis part. 

Few situations are more trying to a soldier than a purely de¬ 
fensive one. The superiority it concedes to the enemy, the 
comparatively monotonous life which it^enforces, and the in¬ 
creased state of vigilance, uncertainty, and preparation for attack, 
make large demands on bis endurance and temper, and it be¬ 
comes doubly necessary to compensate to him, by care for bis 
security and well-being, for the many disadvantages under which 
he is placed; the quickness with which t he skill or ignorance 
displayed in these particulars is seen and appreciated by the 
men themselves is very remarhable; not so the ellM which 
it at onCh produces. 
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Even should an ofiiccr he ignorant of the niceties of field 
fortification or unable to work out the simple arithmetical pro¬ 
blems involved in the construction of earthwork, yet when 
placed in charge of men for where lives he is responsible, it may 
be reasonably expected that in protecting them he will put to 
some use such common sense as he may have been gifted with. 
If he be ordered to construct a breastwork for instance, that he 
will build it, so that his own men shall be able to fire over it 
as much as possible, and the enemy as little as possible. 

Further reflection would induce him to make it large enough 
to contain the party provided for its defence, not one-half or 
double the size required. 

Then he might come to see that it would be well that the 
sides should not be subject to enfilade fire specially from good 
cover at short ranges, and finally as a refinement he might even 
seek to obtain a flanking fire on one or more faces of his work to 
his own advantage. 

Perhaps a thoughtful man would, especially when his enemy 
were good marksmen, by placing timber on his wall supported at 
short intervals, or some one of many well-known rough and ready 
methods, endeavour to obtain for his men additional security. 

Then were there an opportunity of getting at the ground in 
front, even for an hour, he would clear away cover from his im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, and dispose such obstacles as might be 
at hand to retard the advance of th^enemy. 

In this case too common sense would suggest j finti that they 
should be real obstacles;— secondly^ that they should detain the 
enemy under the fire of his work, not shelter him from it or 
detain him elsewhere;— thirdly^ that if surmounted they 
should not assist him in getting into the work itself as even 
in regular field worts is sometimes the case with /raises injudi¬ 
ciously placed. 

All tills seems easy 'fenough, and no more than we have a 
right to expect from any man who knows no more of fortifica¬ 
tion than its simplest definition—that it is ‘ the use of means 
^for enabling a smaller force to resist a greater,'the highest 
range of this art, cdraplicated as it is at every step in ad<* 
vance, by fresh elements introduced into the calculation, em¬ 
braces no more than the science of aocuinulating obstacles, and 
concentrating fire in front of each of them for the defence of the 
position. It commences with a mound, a ditch, and a palisade 
now, as it did in the time of Julius Cassar, and the first step 
(insists in assigning to these, correct position, direction, and 
limits. , This once understood, the transition to Vaiiban, Carnot, 
Pressor Fergusson is by no means difllcnlt. 
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A Bootanese bamboo fort, a Burmese stockade, or a New 
Zealand Pah, show that mere savages, guided by what is at times 
little better than instinct, understand how to do the right thing 
with the materials to their hands, and do it in a way that 
shames our science and civilization. 

If such savages with their rude kaives and implements, armed 
as they are with bows and arrows, or at best the matchlocks of 
India, or the rudest muskets that Birmingham can produce, are 
able to throw up in a short time works, and accumulate obsta¬ 
cles, which render their fire as deadly as it has proved to be to 
the best troops in the World, surely our science ought to be 
able, backed as it is by the best working tools and weapons pos¬ 
sessed by any army, to render a post held by a small number 
of- our troops impregnable to a host of them. 

But over-confidence in our own powers, great as these are, often 
makes us neglect the simplest, precautions, precautions which 
not even the veteran soldiers of Horae, when moving in the 
country of their most contemptible foes, ever neglected to take 
for the security of their camp of a single night, much less 
for that of one intended for any lengthened occupation. 

When on the other hand we do take precautions, we are apt 
to consider the slightest barrier to be sufiicient to interpose 
between ourselves and our enemy without much heed as to its 
direction or the other considerations which should apply to 
it; forgetting that the expenditure of a little thought will 
more than treble the value of the labour whilst, may be, saving 
much that is unnecessary in doing so. 

It is not well to underrate or despise an enemy however 
barbarous, especially when his numbers and mode of fighting are 
•omparatively unknown to us, nor to forget that fanaticism will 
i‘i en for a few minutes place men, careless of their own lives 
and content to die for one blow at their enemy, on a par with 
the most carefully trained troops in ‘the world who fight 
merely for pay or in self-defence. 

If we are to record and profit by our experiences, surely these 
are some of the lessons to be gathered from any account however 
imperfect of what took place at Umbeyla. In the construction 
of the most important outworks of the camp there, most of the 
simple conditions we have laid down were more or less violated 
in the first instance, whether from ignorance or over-confidence 
is not clear. It is painful to read of the repeated loss pf valuable 
life, because breastworks were in one casetoo high for use,in another 
too low for protection, because the sides of the works were sub¬ 
ject to enfil^e fire or to be taken in reverse, defilade and effiemt 
flanking *fire on their faces being almost universally n^lected^ 

B B 
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directed^ whilst its commanding height showed it to be the key 
of the position. 

They had been gradually collecting on the mountain in its 
neighbourhood during the whole of the 25thj and were at first 
believed to^ have meditated an attack on this side simultaneous 
with that discovered and defeated by Major Keyes. Whether 
their plans were altered by the ill success of their friends on the 
opposite hill, which they must have seen from the Goroo,or whether 
they had some other cause for failing to act in concert with 
them is not known, but on the morning of the 26th they 
could be seen in large numbers ascending the lower spurs of 
the mountain and winding in long file amongst the rocks 
and jungle towards its summit. The outposts on this side, 
especially the Eagle's nest, were at once therefore strengthened. 
The latter post received thirty marksmen of the 71st and 101st 
llegiments and eighty picked men of the 20th Punjaub Infantry 
under Major Brownlow, whilst the Hazara mountain train battery 
took up a position somewhat lower on a small Mamelon about 
400 yards distant; between them and the Eagle's nest lay the 
detachment of the 71st Highland Light Infantry under Major 
Parker, and the 6th Regiment Punjaub Infantry under Major 
Hoste, the 5th Punjaub Infantry being extended along the crest 
of the Mamelon with three companies in support of the guns 
under Lt.-Colonel Vaughan, who also commanded the whole of the 
left pickets. A low breastwork at the base of the Eagle's-nest 
was garrisoned by 120 men of different Regiments, and the line 
was complete. At about 500 yards to the front of the line, and 
at a considerable height above it, was a large semicircular breast¬ 
work or mnga which was crowded by the enemy who numbered 
two or three thousand men, and filled the jungle below it with 
their sharpshooters. 

Between these and some of the garrison of the Eagle's nest 
a desultory fire had been maintained for some time, or up till 
about 12 o'clock n the day, and then ceased. A short pause 
followed, then waving their swords and standards,with loud shouts, 
the enemy sprang over their breastwork and poured in dark 
masses down the hill to the attack, their marksmen dropping into 
every patch of brushwood or behind every stone that would 
shelter them, and firi ng to cover the advance, which was con¬ 
tinued by the swordsm en under the chiefs themselves who rushed 
on with the greatest gallantry to the storm of the picket. 

But between tfife base of the hill and the rocks on which the 
latter was placed lay a little plain some eighty yards in breadth 
which was swept by the fire of the work, and here they became 
exposed to so tdose and deadly a fire that they were forced after 
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many efforts to abandon for a moment the attack and retire under 
the shelter of the trees and rocks; their sharpshooters from the 
hill. side then redoubled their fire, which fell like hail on the 
exposed portions of the terre-ptein^ splintered the stones of the 
slight parapet, or brought down the bark and small boughs 
of the trees in shojvers. This caused many casualties, and from 
the excellent cover and length of front which they occupied was 
difficult to reply to effectively. Here and there a small party 
moving off with a dead or wounded man proved however that 
what was done had its effect. After a time a second determined 
rush was made, and two of the enemy's standards planted success¬ 
fully, notwithstanding the fall of many of the party, under the 
rocks on the top of which the Eagle's nest was situated, and in 
this position those immediately about them were entirely sheltered 
from the fire of the work; seeing this, small parties of the 
enemy began running the gauntlet of the fire on the little plain 
in front, and joining those under the rocks : a powerful storming 
party would thus have been shortly formed, with but about 
thirty feet of rough scrambling to get over before reaching the 
parapet itself. Once there, and engaged in a hand to hand contest 
with the garrison, their supports in any numbers were close at 
hand, and, from the entire absence of all flanking fire, could 
have joined them at no risk to themselves until reaching the 
top of the rocks. 

This danger was seen and appreciated by one of the officers 
in the post. Two or three marksmen were so placed as to com¬ 
mand the little plain, and directed to shoot at no one but those 
actually carrying the standards. Then a few volunteers brought 
up heavy stones and hove them over the parapet on the heads 
of those below. They stood for a short time, till at last several 
of their number being hurt, and the shower of stones not abating, 
they were compelled to run for it. The well-trained marksmen 
waited patiently, and at the right instant shot down the stand¬ 
ard bearers according to order, nicely under the fire,from the 
parapet, several attempts were made to carry off the standards 
themselves, which resulted in a pile of the enemy's bodies being 
formed over and about them, and the danger was over. 

Presently the 6th Punjaub Infantry under the gallant Hoste 
charged up the hill to their front and caused a movement in 
retreat which extended for a minute or two to the whole of the 
enemy’s force as far up the hill as the great sunga ,—^but the nature 
of the ground prevented an advance in any strong formation, and 
the enemy regaining confidence turned upon them and charged the 
line of skirmishers sword in hand in overpowering nuihbers. The 
6th fell back, slowly at first, but getting mixed up with the 
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enemy, a mass of combatants was rapidly borne down the hill 
as far as the original line. The enemy, elated at what they 
imagined to be a signal success, shouted loudly and, quitting 
their cover, poured down from rock and jungle to complete the 
victory. They reckoned without their host. Major Parker of 
the 71st had deployed his men, who stood firm as the rocks 
themselves, and received them with' so sudden and deadly a file 
fire that they retired as quickly as they had come. The mountain 
train guns pouring in grape and canister and fire of the fith 
Punjaab Infantry taking them almost in flank, their onset, dash¬ 
ing and rapid as are all the attacks of these mountaineers, was 
changed into as sudden a retreat, many a blue coated Pathan, keen 
blade, and long matchlock, strewing the slope of the hill as 
they went up. One of the fallen standards was captured by the 
20th, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the entire 
native portion of the garrison of the Eagle’s nest had been 
prevented from rushing down from their rock to take part in the 
hand-to-hand fighting and charging with the 6th. Their com¬ 
mander however held them well in hand, and it was well lie did 
so, for though the attack on the main line was triumphantly 
repulsed, yet the immediate front of the post was to be reached 
by no fire but that of the garrison themselves, and the remainder 
of the day was passed in attempts on the part of the enemy to 
capture it, which, determined at first, grew more and more feeble 
as the day declined. 

Meantime the slaughter at this point had been terrible, con¬ 
sidering the numbers engaged, and within the little work lay a 
pile of dead and wounded men whom it was impossible to remove 
or more than partly attend to. The gallant Richmond, distin¬ 
guished for conspicuous bravery on the 22nd, when being de¬ 
tached from his regiment with a party on one of the spurs of 
the hill bordering on the pass, and surrounded by the enemy 
in great numbers, he had cut his way through them and rejoined 
the Regiipent, was killed here; shot from the hill above, whilst 
cheering the men under the hottest fire which fell on them 
that day; knowing this to be the post of danger with a soldier’s 
instinct, he had volunteered, day after day, to remain here, and 
his commander was not one to balk a spirit like his. Lyons, the 
surgeon of the 20th, regardless of a fire under which combatants 
at times quailed, placed the dying man under shelter of a fallen 
tree and sat beside him, himself exposed to the storm of ball 
from the hill, or coolly passed from man to man of the wounded 
doing for each all tl^t skill or tender care could do. Major 
Browulow inspired into every one a portion of hjs own 
gallant spirit, here directed the fire of his men and steadied 
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their excitement, there tended his wounded and dying, he 
not being sheltered under the parapet, as they were, and kept the 
while a vigilant eye on the movements of the enemy. No wonder 
then that they fought magnificently, and died, when it came to 
dying, as men should. Captain Butler, V. C. of the 101st, who 
had come up with .their marksmen, fought like a private soldier, 
and by his example and good shooting did great service; he is 
supposed to have killed nine or ten of the enemy with his 
own ride; indeed the practice of these men throughout appears 
to have been admirable, and on the return to camp of the marks¬ 
men of the two liegiments a statement was made that they could 
‘ count ten shins apiece.^ This Americanism of course must have 
been, as all Americanisms are, slightly exaggerated, yet the 
slaughter in front of tlie post was great, and tlie number of the 
enemy put hors de combat so far exceeded the official returns that 
there must have been some near approximation to the truth. 

Towards evening that party was relieved and the position garri¬ 
soned for the night, which passed off quietly, but in the morn¬ 
ing there was weeping in many a Boiieyr village, and men 
came in under a flag of truce to seek for their dead, and carry 
them off for sepulture in the burying places of their fathers. 
These men did not seem humbled or beaten, spoke freely and 
frankly as mountain men will, acknowledged in part their loss, 
but said there were more there behind the hill who would supply 
the places of those gone by the fortune of war, and seemed to 
mean fighting rather than otherwise. 

A number of the Hindostanees from Mulkah had arrived in 
time to join in this action, and suffered some loss. Among the 
standards which were brought up by them was one which was 
seen then for the first and last time during the campaign, this 
was the Regimental colour of some Native Infantry Regiment 
which had gone in the time of the great mutiny, and they had 
the hardihood to place it on the hill side some 150 yards from 
the Eagle's nest; the result was that the attention of some of 
the marksmen being called to it, every man who approached 
it was at once either killed or wounded, un^ at last no one 
ventured near it, and it was left standing by iraelf; the charge 
of the 6th did not reach it, and it was soon after carried off 
not to appear again in the front of battle during the rest 
of the operations; its possessors doubtless guessed from what 
had happened that it was likely to attract to them far more 
notice of the same sort than they at all desired. 

When there was leisure to ascertain the loss which took place on 
this day, it was found that nearly one-half of the garrison of the 
Eagle's nest had been either killed or wounded, entirely by the fire 
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of the enemy, that the 6tli had suffered severely during their 
charge and subsequent retirement, principally from sword-cut 
wounds, and that neither the 5 th nor the mountain train had 
escaped loss in a less degree. The action was not without its 
effect on the Boneyrwal, who confident in their numbers, the 
assistance of the Hindostanees, (some of them trained in the old 
Native Infantry Regiments,) and the support of parties from the 
smaller tribes about, had been rendered more so by the sight of 
the insignificant force opposed to them, separated as it was from 
the main body, and had yet received a signal check which for 
the firs^t’ time began to force upon them the true nature and 
magnitude of the struggle to which they had pledged themselves. 
They now therefore became solicitous regarding the safety of 
their own pass which they fortified, assembling in rear of its 
crest a force for its protection, and establishing a camp near the 
top of the Goroo Mountain, the possession of which would have 
given to the British the command -of the whole of the lower and 
dependent ranges, and therefore necessarily that of their pass and 
country. For, except for a short distance, these men will not fight 
up-hill, and the confidence with which they will descend upon an 
enemy is found to be greatly diminished when the process is 
reversed. A charge made on them from above is generally suc¬ 
cessful, though made with greatly inferior numbers, whilst an 
attempt to storm a hill on which they are strongly posted, is 
invariably resisted to the last moment, and from their activity, 
resolution, and many resources, is both a dangerous and difficult 
undertaking. Their camp could not be seen from any portion of 
the position or its outposts, but its existence was ascertained 
beyond a doubt from the number of large birds which at certain 
times of the day hovered over a particular spot beyond the crest 
of the mountain, a sure indication in India of the presence of 
any considerable body of men, as well as of their usual hour 
for dining. 

The next three days were occupied by the enemy in assembling 
their forces which now began to crowd the level ground about 
Umbeyla, mov^n long procession down the Boneyr Pass, with 
standards displayed, or take up positions in the hills to the front 
and on the flanks of the position. They also established many 
little posts from which a few cool, steady men, protected by small 
stone breastworks, kept up a most galling fire on the entire camp 
and its outworks. The European marlmmen were continually 
employed in replying to these, a dangerous and harassing duty 
which, whilst keeping them continually under fire, rendered 
necessary the alternate ascent ' and descent of almost Overy 
eminence in the neighbourhood of the camp. They were able 
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however to kill several of the enemy notwithstanding the admir¬ 
able cover which they occupied, and keep them, after a time, at a 
respectful distance from any position known to be occupied by 
themselves. 

The full results of the combination of*^the tribes now began 
to be seen in the accession of numbers which the enemy hourly 
received, and some‘great movement on their part appeared to be 
in contemplation. The small valley which debouched near 
Umbeyla at right angles to the pass, on the right hand, and 
extended as far up as the village of Lalloo and the Conical Hill 
was observed to be filled by bodies of the enemy who, waving 
their standards in defiance, proceeded in an almost unbroken 
stream towards the village and heights beyond it. This move¬ 
ment was so marked on the afternoon of the 29th of October 
that General Chamberlain directed fire to be brought to bear 
on them by the howitzers and nine-pounder guns of Captain 
Griffin^s battery, from which however the enemy were invisible. 
A system of signals was therefore japidly improvised and organ¬ 
ized by which the fire of the guns could be directed from the 
* Standard Picket' 1,500 feet above them, and by sinking the 
trails of his guns and attention to signal, Capt. Griffin was 
able to. throw several shot and shell at that immense range with 
good effect. Night however soon fell, firing ceased, but an 
impression prevailed amongst all who had been able to watch 
the enemy's movements up till dark, that an attack in force 
was imminent, and that it would in all probability be mainly 
directed on the right of camp and the outposts of that flank. 
In Keyes' position especially as being the highest and most 
exposed of these, special vigilance was observed, and the officers, 
Native and European, sat until late about their watchfires, talk¬ 
ing over^he probabilities of a fight on the morrow. 

The position held at this time by the extreme left was a small 
irregular plain, iu shape almost a parallelogram some two hundred 
yards in length, by about eighty in width, at a height of about 
1,500 feet above the main camp. Three corners of this were 
occupied by mounds of considerable natural strength which formed 
the Keyes'' Cliffy and' Centre' Pickets on the side facing towards 
the south, and the ' Standard Picket' which overlooked the posi¬ 
tion below, and with the Cliff Picket strengthened the extremities 
of the long side of the post facing to the front and the Chumla 
valley. Slight breastworks had been constructed to unite 
these mounds, and they were held day and night by the 1st 
Punjab Native Infantry. High above this, and com¬ 
manding both the terre plein and the pickets at its angles, 
stood*the*hill of the Crag Picket, afterwards well kpown to the 
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native portion of the force by the name of the Kattul Ghur or 
slaughter-house. This^standingat a distance of about 200 yards from 
the Cliff and Centre Pickets, from which it was separated by a 
narrow ravine, was ij^bout 500 feet high, and crowned at the 
summit by a pile of perpendicular rocks some thirty feet in height, 
all but inaccessible from the side of the camp. The hill itself 
was exceedingly steep and covered with jungle, large pine 
trees, and rocks of considerable size, above which stood out the 
natural citadel alluded to. On the night in question it had 
been occupied by a small party of the 1st, as a post of observation 
only, twelve men under a non-commissioned Officer being placed 
there under cover of a stone breastwork and some fallen timber. 

During the night the enemy silently approached the post and 
collected amongst the brushwood and ravines to its front and 
left, .unobserved, in large numbers; the night being very dark with 
a cold wind blowing, they were enabled to organize a powerful 
storming party in its immediate neighbourhood; about half an hour 
before daybreak, under the leadership of a native officer of one 
of the mutinous sepoy regiments, they rushed up, drove out the 
feeble garrison, and, occupying the rocks to the number of between 
200 and 300 men, at once commenced strengthening their 
position, and opened a matchlock fire, ineffectual only by reason 
of the darkness, on the pickets and regiment bivouacked 
below; the gallant Pathans of the 1 st, though their expulsion 
bad been somewhat of the suddenest, gave way no further than 
they were forced to do by direct weight of numbers, hut taking 
up a position under the large rocks at the base of the citadel, 
opened fire on the enemy, called for support to their comrades 
below, and spite of tbe fire directed upon them, and the large 
stones hurled down by the enemy, manfully held their own. 

Major Keyes was not tbe man to leave bis soldiers for a mo¬ 
ment in this strait, were it possible to assist them, and taking 
with him Lieutenant Fosbery who, happening to be in his camp, 
volunteered for this service, and about fifteen or twenty of the 
best men whom he could collect on the first alarm, at once 
proceeded over his breastwork and up the hill to their assistance, 
his Adjutant Lieutenant Pitcher with more men following at a 
short interval. 

On arriving at the base of the rocks some nine men were found 
sheltering themselves as best they could from the missiles best 
poured on them from above, and returning the fire when an op¬ 
portunity offered. Major Keyes placed his party in such cover as 
offered, and fresh men of his own corps with some few of the 
guides coming up, a fire was maintained on the top of the rock 
which however from the uncertain light did but little damage. 
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The pickets too below beg^an firing, but from the same cause many 
of their bullets fell amongst the party they were intended to 
assist, who were thus exposed to fire both from front and rear* 
The enemy also bringing up large stones hurled them in great 
numbers from the top of the rocks, and these as well as the splin*- 
ters they occasioned caused several severe hurts. 

At last the day broke, and the shooting on both sides became 
more accurate, though, there was not as yet liglit enough 
to enable the enemy to make out the small number of those 
immediately opposed to them. At no time were these more 
than between seventy-five and eighty men, and had the enemy 
become aware of their weakness, they would instantly have charg¬ 
ed and by their mere weight must have torced so small a body 
down the hill, spite of any courage they might display : as it 
was, they probobly imagined that their boldness and persistence 
could only be occtisioned by numerical strength. Major Keyes 
fully appreciating the advantage given him by the conduct of 
liis men during the darkness, and, aware^^that should the day 
break fully whilst they were still in the position they then occu¬ 
pied, the enemy could not fail to take tho^ initiative, and that 
his regiment below moreover would besides be exposed to 
the plunging fire from the crag itself, determined to attack 
them there at all costs without delay, knowing that supports 
could not be far distant. He waited until the^ pOth Native 
Infantry entered the pickets below, and on Major Brownlow 
moving out to cover his right flank, gave the order to fix 
swords and charge j but here arose a formidable difiiciilty, for 
access to the crag itself could only be gained by two narrow 
and precipitous paths which admitted of only a single man pass- 
in'>‘ up at a time, and the rocks above them were crowded with 
the enemy; the party however rushed at the ascent with a cheer 
and grappled mth their difficulties as best they could; Major 
Keyes leading in front. Lieutenants Pitcher and Posbcry leading 
toother on his right. Lieutenant Pitcher was knocked down and 
stunned on arriving at the base of the rocks, and the entire com¬ 
mand of this side of the attack then devolved on his companion. 
All difficulties were after a time surmounted, and the top ot the 
crag itself was gained, but many of the enemy reffising to stir 
and setting their backs against the rocks, died fighting to the 
last. The nature of the resistance experienced may be gathered 
from the • fact that, whilst but twenty-five men at first accom¬ 
panied their officers to the top of the rocks, sixty of the enemy s 
killed and wounded were picked up afterwards in and about the 
post, besides those who must have escaped or been carried off by 
their comffauions on their retreat. 
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Major Keyes had here a remarkable escape, one ball striking the 
hilt of big sword whilst held in front of his body^ and doubling 
up the steel guard, another passing though his coat, whilst a 
third carried off two of the fingers of his left hand. Subadar 
Hubbeeb Khan, who accompanied him, displayed the greatest 
gallantry, receiving a slight wound, but repaying it, as did his 
commander, with heavy interest. 

The daring courage which suggested to Major Keyes the 
making of this attack with his small party on so large a body 
of the enemy, strongly posted as they were, could scarcely have 
been rewarded with success, but for the consummate judgment 
with which the exact moment for the attempt was selected. His 
right fiank being placed in comparative security, there was just 
light enough to enable his own men to see their way, and fight 
in the hand-tO'hand conflict that was sure to ensue, and yet not 
enough to enable the enemy to discern the weakness of their 
assailants;—he' seized the instant, stormed at once, and won the 

'iifr 

whole attack shows what may be accomplished in this 
species of warfare with seemingly most inadequate means by 
dash and judgment. Not that the risk run could have been justi¬ 
fied under other than most exceptional circumstances; for had 
either of the European leaders been killed or disabled at the 
critical moment of the attack whilst compelled to head their par¬ 
ties, and while as yet unassisted by their men they were engaged 
hand-to-hand with the enemy, scarcely a man of the whole would 
have lived to tell the tale. 

As it was on the position falling into Major Keyes^ hands, the 
large body of the enemy who were waiting in the immediate 
neighbourhood for daylight sufiicient to enable them to bring a 
fire on the pickets below, which must have rendered them all but 
untenable, received so heavy a loss and discouragement as to 
induce them to retire altogether. Their attack on the right of 
camp thus failed entirely. The original plan of the enemy is 
supposed to have included an assault on both flanks, and a simul¬ 
taneous attack on the front defences of the main camp. That 
on the left flank was not made at all, probably owing to the 
loss experienced by them in their former attack on the Eagle’s 
nest Picket on the 26tb, which they must have observed to have 
been since then considerably stren^hened; but a large body of 
men from the more distant tribes made a bold and powerful 
att^k in front. Advancing under cover of the rocks and trees 
which filled the valley, and creeping from shelter to shelter, they 
occupied the ravines on either flank in force, and were then 
eoncealed from observation. On hearing the firing at bhe Crag 


day. 

The 
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Picket; which for the few minutes immediately preceding the 
storm had been heavy and well sustained on both sides, they 
quitted their concealment and dashed at the breastwork, their 
keen swords whirling over their heads, and their heavy many- 
coloured standards flattering like pennons with the cool morning 
breeze and the rusji of the advance. As usual their marksmen 
judiciously posted, covered the charge of the sword and spear¬ 
men by a heavy fire. The latter on the right made a determined 
dash at Capt. Griffin’s guns, but the rapid and well-directed fire of 
the heavy battery scattered them before it like chafP, though at 
one time they were nearly in through the embrasures. One man 
was knocked down and killed with the sponge staff whilst 
clutching at the muzzle of a nine-pounder and cutting at the 
“men about the gun,—another killed by the officer in com¬ 
mand, and a standard ca])tured by the European gunners. 

The 7 let and lOlst maintained a heavy file fire from the 
breastworks on either side, and the first charge failed. 

Meantime the 6th Goorkha regiment h^ been brought 
up to the breastwork, and the little hillmen stood breathing 
heavily like hounds held in leash, their small eyes glittering 
with excitement, and their nervous fingers now and again twitch¬ 
ing at the hilts of the deadly Kookries in their belts. 
Presently they got leave rather than an order to go, and 
dashed out in an instant; the pass however contained so many 
obstacles, and the ground was so broken, that what was at first 
a united charge became soon resolved into a series of isolated 
single combats. The enemy, starting up from the rocks and 
watercourses where they had hidden themselves from the grape 
and the fire of the Enflelds, opposed them at every step in in¬ 
creasing numbers: on the left Lieutenant Blair of the Engineers, 
who accompanied the regiment out, gallantly engaged a Path an of 
great stature in single'combat, but the latter, covered with chain 
armour under his clothing, was proof against the regulation 
sword, and in the struggle which ensued both fell, the Pathan 
under. Some six of the enemy coming up at this instant were 
preparing to despatch the officer, but were killed in succession 
by three of the Goorkhas who were just in time to save him. 
On the right, where the ground was most broken, the charge 
was carried too far, the Gnorkhas, pressing on in pursuit of the 
enemy dislodged by the first charge, became separated one from 
the other; and, entangled in the network of rock and jungle, 
and carried awny by the excitement of the fight, could not be 
recalled before it was too late; the enemy, now safe from the 
fire of the camp itself, turned upon them and streaming down 
the hill sides took them in flank also, and the gallant corps had 
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at last to retire within the lines with heavy loss. It was not 
until evening that parties covered by marksmen from the hill 
side were able to recover the bodies of those killed on the 
occasion. When these were at last brought in, they were found 
to have been shockingly mutilatfid by the enemy, as if in 
revenge for the hasty retreat and loss which their charge had 
at hrst inflicted on them. 

Those who saw the darkened faces of these dashing little 
soldiers as they gassed on the disflgured bodies of their dead 
comrades, watched their gestures, and heard the muttered curses 
whioh escaped them, rightly judged that it would fare ill 
with the Pathan when next he should stand to face them. 
Subsequently it appeared that these hillmen invariably so 
cut up the wounded of their enemy, not in the deliberate 
and barbarous manner practised by some in India with 
whom we have been brought in contact, but because in a 
charge every man of them as he- passes near an enemy will 
make a blow at him or drive his spear through him as he goes, 
Iiis being already dead i^aaking no difierence; and when 
the party is a numerous one, this process results in apparently 
wanton mutilation. It also came to be known that when 
unable to carry off their own wounded, they would kill them 
themselves rather than permit them to be subjected to like 
treatment, which is habitual amongst these tribes in their fre¬ 
quent quarrels one with another. There is no reason to believe 
that any one of the wounded who fell into their hands through¬ 
out tlie operations was unnecessarily tortured, though instantly 
and without mercy despatched. 

But the indignation excited amongst both the European and 
native regiments, who were not aware uf this, was so deep that 
for the remainder of the campaign, quarter was never sought nor 
given for an instant, and it would have been useless for an 
officer to attempt to restrain the men. He could only turn his 
head and pass by on the other side. A story is told of one officer 
who, accompanying a column sent out to the ground of one of 
the late actions, observed a stir amongst some of the European 
soldiers on the hili-side, and a large group formed about some 
object on the ground. On ascending a rock above them a 
remarkable scene presented itself, in the centre lay the mutilated 
body of a slain comrade, and at its head stood a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer with a Testament in bis hand. Man after m^n of 
the group came up, and to each a solemn oath was administered 
on the book and the body, that from that hour out, they would 
neither save nor spare, but pay the bloody debt to the uttermost. 
We gather that the oath was well kept, and that many*!a tall 
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Pathan, recreant eepoy, and fanatic Moslem read his fate in the 
stern eyes and pale compressed lips of those who had sworn to 
give no mercy. 

JThe remainder of the day passed off in quiet, and the night 
was undisturbed, but the raerning showed the hills to be stud¬ 
ded with the outposts of the enemy, and the dense cover on 
their sides to be here and there occupied by marksmen, who 
now and for many days afterwards returned each morning from 
their camp or village almost to the same spot and harassed the 
defenders with a desultory but accurate fire. At times, a de¬ 
monstration was made by the enemy who, crowding out of the 
village and ravines in its neighbourhood, formed into irregular 
columns on the plain to its front, and could be seen waving 
their standards, flourishing their swords, and firing matchlocks, 
as is their way when about to commence a forward movement. 
Sometimes they would advance into the pass and plant their 
standards within range of the works, but the Enfield bullet and 
the Enfield shell, with an occasional round of shrapnell from the 
heavy battery, soon taught them the limits within which it was 
unsafe to venture, and after a time, unless meditating an attack 
in force, they confined themselves to demonstrations which 
exposed them to comparatively little danger, and yet sufficiently 
indicated their strength which daily seemed on the increase. 
Occasionally a few fresh standards, or a body of men with some 
peculiarity of dress which, though almost imperceptible to Eu¬ 
ropean eyes, was at once recognized by our Pathan soldiery, 
w'ould appear amongst them, and thus it came to be known, 
independently of the reports of our spies, that the war was at¬ 
tracting recruits from districts more and more distant from the 
scene of operations. 

It had now become evident that to attempt t6 force a pass¬ 
age through the lower portion of the pass in the face of these 
men could not fail to expose the column to severe loss, and that 
it would scarcely be possible to get the baggage and commissariat 
into the plain by this route at all. The whole of the road by 
which Colonel Probyn had descended on the first reconnaissance 
was commanded from the slopes of the Goroo Mountain, which 
from its height it would have been impossible to crown, and 
from its extent to hold in force sufficient for the purpose. 
The communications also by the way of the Umbeyla Pass 
with the Eusofzaie daily seemed to be less secure, and had the 
enemy by making a detour in rear of the mountain descended 
in force upon one of the defensible portions of the pass, a 
eerious interruption must have ensued, besides which the 
detadhing of troops who could ill be spared from the main body. 
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for its recapture and subsequent defence, would have involved 
much loss of life, delay, and inconvenience. The force then, 
thus occupying a section of the pass some 500 yards in length, 
could no longer securely use either portion of the remainder 
for the passage of its supplies or its own advance. 

The Boneyrwal moreover bitterly complained of the occupation 
by our pickets of the slopes oftheGoroo Mountain, and dreaded 
some attempt to occupy the summit. This would have given to 
General Chamberlain the command of their pass and country, 
which they persisted in believing or pretending they be¬ 
lieved.'to' be his object; and they therefore continued to 
maintain a larjre force in their works above the Ean^le^s nest 
and annoy the whole of the pickets on this side by a con¬ 
tinuous fire. 

To reply to this efficiently at all points was from the length 
of front difficult in the extreme, and the marksmen employed 
in doing so had to be despatched from point to point of the 
hill sides to keep down the fire wherever it became most trouble¬ 
some. The enemy occupied as a rule most excellent cover, specially 
guarding the side from which they expected danger. These men, 
however, posting themselves carefully at considerable distances 
apart, embarrassed them by replying to the fire of each point 
by shots simultaneously directed on it from either extremity of 
their line, after perhaps calling attention to its centre, and, be¬ 
coming cunning stalkers as well as cautious shots, often succeed¬ 
ed in killing their man, or compelling him and his companions 
to quit their position altogether. 

It was evident however that such a state of affairs could not 
be allowed to continue, and it became necessary to find a fresh 
passage to the plain in front, for the ultimate advance of the 
artny, as well as a new line of communication with the Eusofzaie 
and its base of operations As the enemy now apparently intended 
confining himself for some time to come to this desultory mode 
of fighting, the General was able to employ a large number of 
men in making or improving roads and defences and detach¬ 
ing surveying parties in search of the new passages to the plain 
required. The energy and success with which these operations 
were carried out seems to reflect the greatest credit on all con¬ 
cerned. Miles of good road over rocky and most difficult ground 
were constructed, and hundreds of yards of substantial stone 
breast-work thrown op or strengthened. And * the Regiments 
of Musbee Sikhs, on whom much of the heavy work fell, after 
a hard day’s work, sometimes at great distances from their camp, 
would proceed to the night duties of the position with cheer¬ 
fulness and alacrity. 
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A curious circumstance had now come to be noted, which 
explains to a certain extent both the occasional respite given 
to the force from anything but a more or less distant 
fire, and the periodical and determined assaults which it 
experienced. As it is likely to become,traditional amongst the 
frontier tribes, \^e record it for the benefit of those who may 
be engaged in future operations against them. This was their 
final adoption of Thursday night and Friday until evening, as 
the period for the commencement and close of any great attack, 
for which the reason appears to be correctly given as follows ;— 

' Before death it behoves every good Mussulman to repeat 
' a certain prayer, failing wliich his soul is supposed to suffer 
./.certain grave inconveniences and delays on this side Paradise, 

' unless the omission should take place during the Mussulman 
^ sabbath, when the precaution may be safely neglected. Now , 

* in their wars between one another, not only is the slaughter 
' comparatively trifling, but a sword wound, or that made by the 

* small matchlock ball, is seldom so instantly fatal as to pre- 
' elude the performance of the necessary rite. In their engage- 

* ments with us however they found our shot, shell, Enfields, 

' grape, and shrapnell, to be less considerate, and many a pious 

* worshipper of the Prophet was in consequence doomed to miss 
^ the embraces of the Houris which he had died to win. There 
^ was but one remedy,—to dispense with the prayer altogether j 
‘ and after their first experiences of the effects of our fire, they 
^ fought on their sabbath accordingly.' 

These interruptions proved welcome to the force, and in the 
intervals the Engineering operations rapidly advanced towards 
completion. Permouli was selected as the depot in the Eusofzaie 
in place of Roostum bazar. The pass of Kanpoor or Sherdurra*i 
was cleared and made practicable, and a road constructed to con> 
nect it with the heights on the right of the camp. This was con¬ 
tinued along the sides of the hills under Major Keyes* position 
and, carried on between the upper and centre pickets, was pushed 
gradually forwards to the front at a safe distance from the 
Goroo Mountain. Large working parties from the European Re¬ 
giments were employed in its construction, and, covered by 
strong parties of both European and native troops, made rapid 
progress towards the plain. Whilst this was going on anotW 
Friday intervened. The enemy finding the usual covering 
parties at a more than usual distance from camp, discovering 
also in all probability what must be the ultimate result of the 
work in hand, should it be canied to completion, came up in 
force tb the attack. The covering parties, at a distance from 
all support, became involved in a struggle from which to retreat 
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down the side of the ridge on which they were placed, wonld 
have been to be annihilated^ and suffered severely, losing seventy- 
nine killed and wounded, including five officers; Major Harding 
who commanded the party was killed, and it has been exceedingly 
difficult to obtain anything like a connected account of occur¬ 
rences, regarding which the despatches are unusually reticent. 
There can be no doubt whatever that, had General Chamberlain^s 
orders been literally carried out at the time they were delivered, 
the loss experienced would have been trifling in the extreme, 
but oeoitain delays took place, and the distance &om camp, the im¬ 
possibility of observing from thence what was occurring to the 
front, and supporting promptly those engaged, together with 
the momently increasing force of the enemy and the close and 
heavy fire which they maintained, entailed a misfortune, which 
but for the determined courage of Major Harding, and the gal¬ 
lantry displayed by some of the officers and men on the summit 
of the hill above, might well have become a serious disaster. 
MTe shall in our next number proceed to give such particulars as 
we have been able to collect, assigning to each as far as possible 
its correct time and place, and its bearing on the general events 
of the day. 
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A mong the various measures adopted by Govermnent for 
the development of the natural resources of India^ and for 
the promotion and improvement of the agricultural industry of 
the country, the Bengal Agricultural Exhibition of 1864 holds 
a prominent place. Though a number of books have been pub¬ 
lished from time to time bearing on the productive resources of 
India, they chiefly related either to particular productions or 
localities, but they did not afford any information as to the pro¬ 
ductive capabilities of the whole of India, and even those works 
which have made their appearance, were wanting in those statis¬ 
tical and other details, which supported by official authentica¬ 
tion, might have been the means of attracting the attention of 
practical men, disposed to embark their capital in local industrial 
enterprise. It is true, that in the course of official routine, much 
valuable information was collected and furnished to Government 
by many of its civil and military servants. Such information 
was duly forwarded to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company; but somehow or other hardly any use was ever made 
of it, all the correspondence having generally been buried among 
the mass of records stored away in the New Street Warehouse, 
Bishopsgate Street. This is no exaggeration, and in corrobo¬ 
ration of our assertion, we may instance the valuable collection 
of samples of manufactured articles sold in the Bazars of Scinde, 
forwarded by Sir Bartle Prere, the then Commissioner of the Pro¬ 
vince. The boxes on arrival in England were transferred to the 
warehouse, and would in all probability have remained there with¬ 
out further notice, had not the search for certain missing articles in 
1855 led to their accidental discovery, when the despatch accom¬ 
panying their transmission was called for, and it was then found, 
that the object of collecting and forwarding the samples in 
question was to draw the attention of the Hon'ble Court to the 
fact that a large portion of the more valuable fabrics sold in the 
Bazars of Scinde, were imported from Russia, though no one 
could tell the route by which they travelled, or the manner in 
which they were smuggled into the country. Such was also the 
case with reference to several other important communications 
bearing on the productions and commerce of India, which were 
shelved atnong a heap of useless records, merely because there 
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was nobody in the India House sufficiently interested in the 
matter, to give it his individual attention. Outsiders on the 
other hand were debarred access to information, which, if carefully 
worked out by practical men, and published by authority of the 
‘ Honourable Court' might have resulted in the immigration of a 
number of interlopers ; a result most decidedly opposed to the 
policy of the East India Company. Indeed the only work 
worth noticing, published under tlie auspices of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, and compiled from official documents, is the late Dr. 
Royle's book on the * Productive Besourccs of India' which 
made its appearance in 1840; yet even in this work, the inform¬ 
ation it contains is chiefly limited to the cultivation of certain 
vegetable products, either forming a monopoly of the East 
India Company, or experimentally tried at the Government Bo¬ 
tanical - Gardens at Saharunpore and Calcutta, and certainly it 
most woefully disappoints the reader in the expectations which 
the title of the book may have induced him to indulge in. 

The result of this disinclination on the part of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company to give publicity 
to the information furnished to them by their own servants, was, 
that the actual capabilities of the productive resources of India, 
remained a complete mystery, not only to the world at large, 
but to the Directors themselves. There were many men most 
anxious to study the industrial products of India, but they could 
not obtain reliable collective information, and there appeared 
such a reluctance on the part of the East India Company to 
encourage their researches, or to afford them the least assist¬ 
ance, that any attempt to obtain the desired information through 
official sources had at once to be given up as hopeless. It fol¬ 
lowed therefore that people not only in Europe, but in England 
itself, knew less of India than of any other country on earth 
under a Christian Government, and the knowledge of its 
productive capabilities and natural resources, appears to have 
been limited to the comparatively few staple products, for 
which there existed a regular demand in the home markets. 

How long this incomprehensible policy of the East India 
Company would have continued to act so prejudicially to the 
interests of India, it is somewhat difficult to say, but it was 
generally assumed that any radical change for the better, could 
only be looked for in a future generation. An event however oc- 
cunod, which tended greatly to accelerate the arrival of the desired 
change, and which in its practical results has been the means of 
making the world at large better acquainted in six months with 
the results and the productive resources of India, than the East 
India Company, even, if disposed to do so, could have actomplish- 
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ed during the whole time of its tenure of India. We refer to 
the Exhibition of the works of art and industry of the world 
held in London in 1851. The man^ with whom the idea of 
such Exhibition originated, had probably no conception himself, 
of the real extent of the benefits it would confer upon the world 
at large. The idea of a general Exhibition of the productions 
of the world, embracing every branch of industry and art, was so 
novel in itself, that it took every one by surprise, whilst the short¬ 
ness of the period within which collections of such products 
were to be made and to be forwarded for display at the ' World^s 
' Fair' hardly allowed sufficient time to reflect, whether the Ex¬ 
hibition of 1851 was intended to represent only the results of 
the industry and art of the present age, or also those of any pre¬ 
vious period. To this doubt perhaps, the extraordinary success of 
the Exhibition of 1851 may be chiefly ascribed; and we shall con¬ 
fine our remarks on that head to the collection forwarded from 
India. 

There cannot be any doubt that in India the real scope 
and object of the Exhibition^ was not understood. The general 
impression was, that a collection had to be made of every thing 
that could be found in each district, and hence the Indian Depart¬ 
ment consisted of a heterogeneous assortment of specimens more 
suitable for a great Museum than a fair at which the productions 
of the world were to be brought together for honourable competi¬ 
tion. But this very circumstance has in its practical results 
done an immense deal of good, for it has been the means of 
showing not only what India produced at that time, but what it 
was capable of producing in former years. Those who laboured 
under the impression that they possessed a thorough knowledge 
of the productions of art and industy of India, were completely 
amazed at the variety of specimens exhibited, of the exist¬ 
ence of which they had not the remotest idea. The richness 
and exquisite fineness of the textile fabrics;—the beautiful blend¬ 
ing of colours;—the elegance of works in precious metals;—the 
classic forms of articles of pottery-the magnificent enamels on 
gold, silver, and glass;—the costly and splendid assortment of 
arms;—the Kuftgoree work on steel inlaid with gold;—the en¬ 
amelled turnery;—the papier macJiS work;—the mosaics 
the specimens of sculpture in ebony, sandalwood, soapstone, 
ivory, and marble;—the filagree work in gold and silver j—the 
embroideries on velvet, silk, and cotton;—the specimens of plastic 
art,—all of these took every one completely by surprise, but that 
surprise was still further heightened by the display, of the tools 
and implements used by native artizans in the production of the 
most delicate and exquisite works of art and industy. The ques- 
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tion which forced itself upon the mind of eveiy one was^ 'If 
' the natives of India can produce these magnificent things with 
'such primitive toolsj what would they not be able to accom- 
'plish if they adopted modern implements and appliances?* 

Not less was the surprise with regard to the natural produc¬ 
tions of India. The collection on view showed that the capabilities 
of the country, whether viewed in reference to the mineral 
animal or vegetable resources, afforded an almost unlimited held 
for the employment of European skill, energy, and capital. The 
display of agricultural and other implement on being compared 
with sipiilar specimens collected during half a century and shown 
in the Museum at the India House in Leadenhall Street, afforded 
an undeniable proof that the same primitive appliances which had 
been in use almost a century ago, had descended to the present 
generation. There were no signs of the least improvement, and 
indeed it appeared as if each caste had most industriously studi¬ 
ed to preserve the same kind of tools and implements as were 
employed by their forefathers. Yet with these simple appliances, 
the natural productions of the country, whether animal, mineral, 
or vegetable, were converted into marketable commodities, many 
of which proved important staples of export and of coasting 
trade, whilst several of the productions of the loom challenged 
comparison with the finest fabrics of Europe, though the latter 
were produced by the aid of exquisite machines. The Exhibition 
of 1851 was thus the means of bringing for the first time to the 
notice of the world not only the works of the industry and art of 
India, but also the tools and implements with which they were 
produced; but beyond this, India derived no substantial benefits 
from the first Universal Exhibition of the world*s productions. 

An event however occurred a few years afterwards, which for 
the first time induced England to look to India for a supply of 
materials, for which the home manufactures had to depend upon 
importation from abroad. We refer to the war with Bussia. 
At that precise moment Dr. Boyle brought forth his valuable 
work on ' The Fibrous Plants of India,* and as it was compiled 
from the official information which accompanied the specimens 
of fibres forwarded from India to the London Exhibition of 
1851, and supported by a report of the results of the practical 
tests to which such specimens had been subjected, the work at- 
tr£|,cted considerable attention, for it most undoubtedly proved 
that if the least encouragement were afforded to private enter¬ 
prise, India would be capable of furnishing almost the whole of 
the raw material required by the English manufacturer for the pur¬ 
pose of cordage, paper, &c. Dr. Royle*s work made its appear¬ 
ance in 1855, and the 'Exposition Universelle* in Paris afforded 
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an excellent opportunity of practically proving every assertion 
made by the learned author. In connection with the specimens 
of fibres arranged according to their natural order, was shown 
the cordage obtained from them by practical test, with reports of 
competent judges as to its capacities of strength and tension, 
as well as specimens of paper, &c., and the result of this wag a 
most surprising^ impulse given to the export of jute and other 
fibrous productions from India in the following and subsequent 
years. 

But the collection which appeared to cause special attraction 
among men interested in the productions of India was that of 
agricultural implements and machinery. It did not consist of 
models only, but of implements which had been actually used 
by Indian agriculturists. Their primitiveness and simplicity, 
when viewed in connection with the splendid specimens of pro¬ 
duce on view, at once led to the conviction, that that produce 
was rather the result of the natural advantages of a rich soil and 
climate than of any aid that it could have received at the hands 
of the agriculturist, and people naturally enough argued that 
if a soil cultivated by such rude and primitive implements 
yielded the specimens on view, none could tell what might be expect¬ 
ed from it by the application and working of improved implements 
on scientific principles. It was a question of great importance 
and well worth a trial, and there were people ready and willing 
to try it. Ploughs, cultivators, grubbers, scarifiers, harrows, 
clod-crushers, hoeing, drilling, sowing, reaping, and mowing 
machines with a variety of other agricultural machinery were 
constructed and sent out to India, but somehow or other they 
disappointed expectations. Modifications and alterations suited 
to local requirements were then devised, but even with these 
the implements did not appear to answer in their practical 
working, and it became clear that if the cultivator of the soil 
ever expected to adopt those modern implements and appliances, 
which have been worked with such decided success in England 
and America, he must have a better and stronger description of 
cattle. 

In themean time the inferiority of thecattleof Bengal had attract¬ 
ed considerable attention, and it was specially noticed that of late 
yearsthe cattle had deteriorated in analarming ratio. Various were 
the causes to which the existence of this evil was ascribed, and no 
end of suggestions were offered for remedying it. All however 
agreed th^ some immediate steps ought to be taken to avert a 
serious calamity which threatened the Indian agriculturist, and 
the prevalent idea was that the introduction of cross-breeds 
would bb the most effectual and cheapest means of improving 
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the cattle of the country within a comparatively short period. 
Those however, who, not directly interested in ai^ricultural pur¬ 
suits, did not implicitly follow the tide of opinion, and could 
look upon the matter more calmly, thought that before 
arriving at a definite opinion it would be desirable to enquire 
not only into the causes of the alleged deterioration of the cattle, 
but also to ascertain whether it was confined to particular 
districts or general to all Bengal, and to get information as to 
the results obtained by the already experimental introduction of 
cross-breeds. 

The'information thus collected established three important 
facts : firsty that the deterioration of the cattle of Bengal was 
more general than anticipated j secondlyy that as tar as the ryot 
was concerned, this deterioration was chiefly owing to overwork 
and comparative starvation of the animals; and thirdlyy that 
cross-breeds, though eminently successful when tried, for every 
purposes, afforded no criterion as to the practicability of tlieir 
general introduction as draught cattle amongst the actual tillers 
of the soil, since the experiments tried were undertaken by 
wealthy Zemindars tmd other private individuals, whose sole ob¬ 
ject was to show the improvement that could be effected in the 
cattle of the country by cross-breeds, and to whom the cost of 
production and the subsequent expense of food were only of 
secondary consideration. Still, notwithstanding all this inform¬ 
ation, all parties were agreed that some steps must be taken 
to devise measures for relieving the agriculturist from an evil 
that pretended disaster not only to him, but to the million 
to which cheap and good food were a matter of life and death. 

This state of things being represented to the Lieut.-Governor 
of Bengal, His Honour at once comprehended the importance 
of the question; but before deciding upon the action which 
Government were to take in the matter, it appeared to him 
that it would be very desirable to ascertain first what descrip¬ 
tion of animals the different parts of the country actually pro¬ 
duced, as such would at once show the result of ordinary local 
breeds as well as of that of cross-breeds. A great show of cattle, 
and of the produce of each district, appeared best calculated to 
attain that object, and this suggested the holding of an Agri¬ 
cultural Exhibition at the Presidency. 

The idea once started, soon expanded into a larger sphere. 
The complaints made only referred to the inferiority and deteri¬ 
oration of cattle used for agricultural purposes, but in order 
to enable people to form a more correct view on that point, 
it certainly was a matter of importance to ascertain pot only 
the actual work which the animals bad to perform, but also the 
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results obtained by such work. This necessitated the display of 
a collection of agricultural implements^ such as were used 
native cultivators of the soib as well as of specimens of the 
produce obtained by the process of agiicuiture hitherto in prac¬ 
tice. It was therefore resolved, that the contemplated cattle show 
should comprise specimens of live stock, agricultural implements, 
and produce. 

No sooner did the intention of Government to hold an Agri¬ 
cultural Exhibition become known, than a number of European 
agents for manufacturers at home expressed a desire to be per¬ 
mitted to exhibit a variety of agricultural machinery and imple¬ 
ments, such as have already been introduced into practical usC 
in England and America, and which in their opinion might be 
employed with equal advantage in India. The request was 
complied with, a programme prepared, and a Central Committee 
appointed at the Presidency, which with the aid of local Com¬ 
mittees at each district, was to work out the scheme. The original¬ 
ly contemplated Cattle-show thus swelled into an Exhibition of 
live stock, of agricultural machinery, both European and Native, 
and of the produce of the soil. A list of prizes for particular speci¬ 
mens under the three great classes was drawn up, and Govern¬ 
ment at once placed lor that particular purpose at the disposal 
of the Judges who were to award prizes, the liberal sum of 
30,000 Eupees. Numerous extra prizes were subscribed for at 
the Presidency, and the announcement of the First Bengal Agri¬ 
cultural Exhibition in 1864 was hailed as a move in the right 
direction by all classes of the community. 

The undertaking being thus fairly started, local Committees 
were appointed at each of the districts of Bengal, and they were 
desired to explain the object of the Exhibition to the residents 
of the districts, and invite their co-operation. Considering the 
novelty of the undertaking and the suspicion it might rouse 
in the native mind as to the objects Government might have in 
view, it was particularly necessary that every doubt on the 
latter point should be removed, and that in explaining the real 
scope of the Exhibition, it should be clearly shown to the na¬ 
tives, that the results expected from the same must chiefly 
benefit themselves. How far these instructions were carried 
out or produced the desired effect, is difficult to say, but it 
appears that the prevailing impression among native as well aS' 
European Mofussil residents was, that the co-operation sought by* 
Government consisted in getting people to subscribe money' 
prizes, and this impression* seemed to gain ground by the fact, 
that the names of all subscribers or donors of prizes were regu¬ 
larly published in the Calcutta Gazette under the orders of 
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Government. Native officials moreover thought that by contri¬ 
buting prizes to the EKhibition, they would please Government 
and bring themselves to favourable notice, and the result of all 
this was, that whilst money prizes came forth freely from 
every district, the real aim of the co-operation invited, was nei¬ 
ther understood nor attained. 

The month of August had drawn to a close, and the Central 
Committee, notwithstandiug the indefatigable exertions of the 
Secretary Mr. Crawford,after six months^ labour, found themselves 
in the predicament, that with a very extensive list of prizes 
offered for a variety of specimens of live stock, machinery, and 
produce, it was extremely doubtful how many of the specimens 
themselves, for which liberal awards were offered, would be 
forthcoming. No returns had up to that time been received 
from any of the local Committees, and indeed the prospects of 
the contemplated Agricultural Exhibition were most discourag¬ 
ing. The Central Committee, however, notwithstanding this 
drawback, did not relax in their exertions, and strengthened by 
the appointment of Mr. Dowleans as Joint Honorary Secretary, 
a gentleman whose practical experience in matters of Exhibitions 
was of great value, made another effort to secure success. 

On reviewing the various proceedings connected with the under¬ 
taking, it became clear that its real scope and object were not 
understood in the Provinces. It was also evident that in order 
to secure success and attain the benefits expected to result from 
the Exhibition, two things were most essential: firstj contribu¬ 
tions of specimens in the various classes from all parts of the 
country; secondly^ a concourse of people interested in agricultural 
pursuits, to see the collection on view, and to judge for themselves 
by comparison of the respective merits of each district. It also 
appeared to be a most desirable object, that Zemindars should be 
induced to send down their ryots to the Exhibition, that they 
might see the various descriptions of agricultural implements 
used in the different parts of the country. In pursuance of 
these objects the local Committees were again requested to lose 
no opportunity of explaining to the native community the real 
scope of the Exhibition, to set their minds at ease as to any 
erroneous impressions that might have existed as to the real inten¬ 
tions of Government, and moreover to make them fully under¬ 
stand, that the co-operation to which they were invited, consisted 
not in the subscription of prizes, but in contributions of the 
best specimens of live stock, implements, and produce peculiar 
to their respective districts, for which liberal money prizes were 
offered by Government. These instructions issued by the Central 
Committee, and strongly backed by His Honour the Lieute- 
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nant-Governor of Bengal^ produced the desired effect. The 
Exhibitiou which a short time previously appeared a hope¬ 
less task, now held forth indubitable promises of success. 
Returns of contributions tendered poured in from all parts, and 
even Madras, British Burmab, the Straits Settlements,the North- 
Western Provinces, and Oude, intimated their intention of for¬ 
warding specimens of live stock, implements, and produce for 
competition. In addition to these, advices were received from 
England of a variety of machines and implements already on their 
way out to India, and the Central Committee which but two 
months before were at a loss how to fill the sheds, were now 
labouring under an * embarras dee richesses.^ 

After the hearty manner in which the appeal to contributors 
was responded to, it would have been cruel to disappoint 
them, and it therefore became necessary to provide for accom¬ 
modation in excess of that originally contemplated. Another 
consideration forced itself upon the attention of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, namely, the large collection of agricultural machinery 
and implements expected from Europe. If the cattle of Bengal 
had really so much deteriorated as described, and if European 
agricultural implements were in reality so much better adapted 
to the requirements of the country, it was clear that in order to 
convince the native cultivator of these facts, something more than 
a mere display of machinery and implements was wanted. The 
Central Committee therefore decided, that machinery should be 
exhibited in working order, and that the various agricultural 
implements should be practically tested. Arrangements were 
made accordingly, and with these views sheds covered 
with corrugated iron to guard against accidents by fire were 
erected, steam boilers planted, a chimney built, and the 
required shafting fixed, and a special day was set apart for 
trying the steam ploughs. In fact everything that possibly 
could be thought of to secure the success of the undertaking, 
was most carefully provided for. 

All those arrangements being made known through the 
posting of large placards ip English, Bengalee, and Oordoo at all 
the railway stations and thannahs of Bengal, attracted considerable 
attention among the very classes for which chiefly intended. 
No further contributions of specimens were asked for, and it 
was distinctly explained that no money prizes were required. 
Zemindars and other wealthy native gentlemen begun to com¬ 
prehend somewhat the object in view, although they could not 
altogether free their minds from the suspicion that beyond the 
avowed scope and object of the Exhibition, Government might 
be actuated by some ulterior motive, and indeed many a native 
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landholder would in all probability have hesitated whether to 
come to Calcutta or not, had not the Lieut.-Governor with ad¬ 
mirable tact hit upon a plan which settled that point at once. The 
Commissioners of the several Divisions were directed to invite 
the native nobility and gentry residing within their circle to the 
Exhibition, with an intimation that His Honour the Lieut.- 
Governor would hold a Durbar. This latter was irresistible, and 
we fear that there might not be sufficient accommodation avail>< 
able in Calcutta fur so large a number of visitors, especially near 
the Exhibition, applications came in from all parts for space 
whereon to pitch tents for such as were coming down with large 
retinues of native servants. 

All arrangements having thus been completed, the Exhibition 
was opened on the appointed day by the Governor-General in per¬ 
son. It is not to our purpose to enter here into the details of the 
opening ceremony, and it will suffice to say that it was most success¬ 
ful, witnessed by the whole of the Site of Calcutta, and marked by 
the presence of a large number'of the native nobility and gentry 
both of the town and the Provinces. As the Governor-General 
and suite, and the visitors passed through the various Depart¬ 
ments of the Exhibition among the sound of the bands of music 
that were pla;ying, it must have been gratifying to the members 
of the Committee to see the satisfaction depicted on the faces 
of the visitors and the astonishment of the natives at the sight 
which the Exhibition presented to them. Every thing that 
possibly could be thought of for the instruction, amusement, 
and comfort of visitors, was most carefully provided, and bore 
testimony to the successful exertions of the master-hand that 
sketched out the organization of the undertaking, and superin¬ 
tended its practical working. 

But in thus according a well-merited tribute to the colours 
of the Central Committee, it cannot be denied that the official 
opening of the Exhibition was not exactly the thing which 
it ought to have been. Considering that the undertaking 
was the first of its kind ever attempted in this part of the 
world, and considering the pains that were taken not only in 
explaining its real scope and object to the natives of the country, 
but moreover to enlist their hearty co-operation, and that the 
noblemen and native gentry were specially invited in the name 
of the Lieutenant-Governor to come and seethe Exhibition, and 
that the Commissioners of the several Divisions were ordered 
to Calcutta to be present on the occasion, we maintain that it 
would have been a matter of polic^' to have given a greater ^lal 
to the opening ceremony. The natives of India are fond of 
ostentatious displays, and the opportunity of gratifying them 
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ought not to have been lost. There is no doubt that the 
fact of the Governor-General opening the Exhibition was an 
unmistakeable proof of the interest taken by His Excellency 
in the undertaking, but we venture to assert that the native 
visitor# who came from different parts of the country would have 
been much more strongly impressed with that fact, and more 
convinced of the ftnportance which Government attached to this 
first Exhibition, had the Governor-General and Staff, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor and suite made their appearance in full 
uniform, and thereby converted the official opening of the Exhi¬ 
bition into a state ceremony. If the importance of the appearance 
all officials connected with the International Exhibition of 1862 
in London in their official costume was recognised by the Im¬ 
perial Commissioners in England, surely it would have been 
a matter of policy to follow the same course in India, more 
especially if it be considered that with reference to future 
Exhibitions, it was an object to create the most favourable im¬ 
pression upon the native mind; an impression, which past ex¬ 
perience tells us, is much more effectually produced by Tamashas, 
than by a quiet unostentatious proceeding. There is no question 
that the Punjab authorities managed that part of the Lahore Ex¬ 
hibition much better than we did in Bengal. We are aware that 
the subject of opening the Exhibition with a state ceremonial had 
been under consideration^ and that it was negatived on the ground, 
that such exhibitions in England never partake of an official 
character. We submit that there is no analogy in that respect 
between England and India. In England cattle shows and 
other agricultural exhibitions are regularly undertaken by 
private societies who bear the whole expense themselves, whilst 
the first Bengal Agricultural Exhibition was an enterprise 
originated by Government, and its expense defrayed out of the 
revenues of the country. 

Having thus explained the details connected with the origin 
of the Exhibition and the various stages through which it 
passed until the opening day, our next task is to consider the 
actual results which have already been produced, as well as those 
which may fairly be expected to be attained in the course of a 
few years. These results we propose to review in their economi¬ 
cal, social, and political bearings, each of which is deserving of 
attention, not onhr atrthe hands of Government, but of all those 
who have the real interest of India and the development of her 
agricultural resources earnestly at heart. 

With regard to the first, it is undeniable that the Exhibition 
has proved a complete success. People, whose ideas of husban¬ 
dry had Been confined to the practices in vogue in the districts 
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in which their families lived for generations; who know nothing 
of the productive capabilities of other parts of the country; of 
the different processes employed in agriculture; of the imple¬ 
ments usedj and of the cattle which breeding establishments 
producedj in different districts of India, came to the Exhibition 
and saw an epitome of the agricultural industry not only of 
Bengal, but also of the North-Western Provinces, of Oude, Mad¬ 
ras, British Burraah, and the Straits Settlements. They moreover 
witnessed tlie pvactical working of machinery and implements al¬ 
ready successfully used in Europe, aud thus they had for the first 
time an opportunity of personally judging of the respective merits 
not only of the results of the process of agriculture practised 
in various localities of India, but also of the advantages to be 
attained from the application of European machinery and 
implements. Here were grain, pulse, tubers, fibres, silks, dyes, 
oilseeds, tobacco, tea, and sugarcane, all arranged in classes, and. 
the visitors thus saw at one glance the identical productions 
from the many different parts of the country and could compare 
their respective merits. Struck by the superiority of several 
specimens, their curiosity was excited as to the implements used 
in their production and the kind of cattle employed ^ for the 
purpose. This led to an examination of the various agricultural 
implements used in different parts of the country as well as to 
the cattle bred in the various districts. The result of this 
examination was that native visitors from the Mofussil returned 
to their homes fully impressed with the recollection of what they 
had seen; and they were for the first time made aware that the 
implements handed down to them by their forefathers, were no 
longer suited to the requirements of the present age, and that 
to raise crops which would stand competition with similar 
produce of other places they must substitute better machinery, 
and improve their ordinary processes of agriculture. They more¬ 
over discovered the great difference in the market value between 
superior and inferior produce, and the great gain that nrast 
accrue to them by the adoption of such of the improvements as 
came within their means. In short, the native agriculturist has 
learnt the wholesome lesson, that by the application of better 
implements and by greater attention to the various processes of 
agriculture, the same space of land may'be made to yield a 
much larger crop and of a decidedly better quality. These re¬ 
marks apply to the actual tiller of the soil, the ryot, whose means 
are generally very limited, but whose desire to get the utmost re¬ 
turn for his labour and for the rent he pays, is not less than fliat 
of the landholder to make his zemindaries as profitable as 
possible. '* 
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As for the wealthy landowners who carry on cultivation on 
their own account, the European machinery and implements 
proved of almost incredible attraction and interest. The prao* 
tical trials at the Exhibition convinced them beyond doubt of the 
superior results to be attained by the application of modern imple¬ 
ments, and they saw another most unquestionable proof of the ad¬ 
vantages derived" from the employment of steam-power for 
various purposes connected with agricultural pursuits. Their 
experience already taught them that railways save time, 
and that saving time is saving money; and now they had 
another proof before them of what steam could effect with 
regard to agriculture. But with the suspicion, so strongly 
inherent in the native mind, whenever questions of improve¬ 
ment arise which threaten to upset old established practices or 
interfere with traditionary notions bequeathed by generation to 
generation, a reluctance prevailed to adopt for practical purposes, 
machinery and implements, which notwithstanding the un- 
mistakeable results they showed at the trials at the Exhibition, 
involve a money outlay and might after all have only been 
got up for the temporary purposes of the Agricultural show. 
We are willing to make due allowance for this feeling consi¬ 
dering the novelty of the undertaking, but, thanks to the 
spread of civilization and the march of intellect, there were 
a good many native gentlemen above such suspicions, ready to 
incur considerable outlay in the purchase of machinery and im¬ 
plements, with a view to test their merits in practice agricul¬ 
ture. The large sales effected by Exhibitors during the fort¬ 
night that the Exhibition was open, afford an undeniable proof 
of our assertion. If we then take into consideration, that the 
Exhibition has been the means of exciting the curiosity of those 
who, naturally averse to innovation of any kind, stuck to old 
traditionary customs j—that this curiosity induced them to 
examine the various implements on view, and to compare them 
with those they had hitherto been in the habit of using;—and that 
large purchases have been made not only of such implements 
but even of machinery for the' purpose of testing and even¬ 
tual practical adoption j—we maintain that with regard to its 
economical bearings, Uhe Exhibition has been as successful as 
it will prove beneficialVo the country. 

And there cannoj^e the remotest doubt that it has been 
equally so in a social point of view. It is well known that na¬ 
tives have the greatest aversion to leaving their homes and tra¬ 
velling to some distance. While even to proceed on a pilgrimage 
requires considerable resolution and a good deal of preparation, 
how much more must have been their objection to travel all the 
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way to Calcutta, for a purpose the object of t?hich was beyond 
the comprehension of the majority. The prevalent impression 
appears to have been that the Exhibition was to be a sort of 
great Mela or fair, at which Government exposed for sale a 
variety of livestock, machinery, and produce, which those invited 
to come down, were expected to purchase. The rule ut i..strict- 
ing the produce to be exhibited to mere samples of limited 
quantities, appeared to puzzle many, for they argued not in¬ 
appropriately, that if the Exhibition was to be, as they imagined, 
a great fair, why should people wishing to bring their produce 
on sale, be restricted to such small quantities ? On the other 
hand it seemed equally incomprehensible, why such jiarge prizes 
should be offered for the best specimens exhibited in limited 
quantities, when in the opinon of he cultivators, those prizes 
ought to have been held out to such as could produce the largest 
quantity irrespective of quality. However the fact of prizes ag¬ 
gregating Rupees thirty thousand being offered by Government, 
whilst a farther inducement was held out by the subscription 
of numerous local prizes, produced the desired effect, and whilst 
there was a large number of people ready to come forward and 
compete for such prizes, the more intelligent class of natives de¬ 
termined to come and see the result of such competition. More¬ 
over many of the wealthy Zemindars sent their ryots to the Ex¬ 
hibition, well aware that if the Exhibition was really in any 
way to be the means of promoting the agricultural interests of 
Bengal, it was of paramount importance to interest the actual 
tiller of the soil,—the ryot, in any process, by which, whilst im¬ 
mediately benefiting himself, he indirectly contributed tp the 
prosperity of his landlord—the Zemindar. 

This combination of varied motives for seeing the Exhibition 
produced a result far beyond what was ever anticipated. The 
Show having been limited to a week, every one was anxious to be 
down at Calcutta in due time, and the consequence was, that 
during the whole of that period people were gathered from various 
parts of the country, whose positions in life, ordinary occupa¬ 
tions, and variety of castes, comprised such a heterogenous mass, 
as probably never before met in any one particular place in In¬ 
dia. At first there was a marked distinction observed between 
the various native visitors, and each cfiss kept carefully to 
itself. Each native Prince with his re^ijijaue formed his ovrn 
party; so did the Talookdars, Zemindars, and other native gen- ' 
tlemen of respectability, but in the eagerness to see the wonder¬ 
ful working of the machinery, of the fountains, and of the ef¬ 
fects produced by steam power, all pressed forward, ii^espeotive 
of position or rank, to get the best place whence to get a good 
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sights and thus high and rich and poor, stood side 
forgetting all distinction of rank or caste, and actually entei 
into a mutual expression of their own views. Nawabs, Ma 
rajahs, Eajahs, Talookdars, .Zemindars, Shroffs, Mechanii^v 
Clerk‘d rud Sirkars, appeared to form but one large party, ai|{d 
to ' ^-^ether as if they all belonged to but one class; ind 
when tatigued by the constant and long walks which the mS]MC> 
tion of the wonders before them necessitated, they retired to 
' 'nTg;& tent to re^t themselves, here again all distinction 
jfusiied, eooh considered himself fortunate in getting a chair, re- 
ho the person might be, who occupied the one next to 
.. V c. ' . eeting in the same manner almost day by day, all became 
tamiliarized to each other, and the high nobleman, who 
..uvding to the customs jf the coimtry, perhaps never in his life 
' f/efore condescended to sj jak to an inferior except through the 
medium of his Bewan, was on the closing day of the Exhibition 
aissei., conversing freely with people regardless whom they might 
he,or where they came from. The Exhibition therefore nas 
produced a sort of social revolution, which must be regarded as the 
second practical step (railroads being the first) towards the 
attainment of that reform in the relations between man and man, 
which is absolutely required to raise the native of this country, 
and the absence of which has hitherto proved a formidable bar 
' hitellectual, moral, as well as industrial advancement of 
•la, 'sud to the development ‘of her natural resources and 
oOiiseqnent prosperity. 

And now we come to the political results produced by the 
late Exhibition; results which in all probability have never been 
dr(‘amt of, but which forced themselves into existence by the 
v';‘vy results of the undertaking. Industry, whatever its parti- 
cular branch may be, can only flourish under the fostering aus¬ 
pices of peace. Its stability, its further development, and its 
exfcensiqn to distant parts of the world by the interchange of 
coiamodities, are all dependent upon Peace. Commerce thus 
formr^e great chain which engirdles the industry of the wotW, 
and in t^hmh the industries of the various nations constitute;*; 
obnneoting Uris. It is a practical proof of the French sayl 

1 ^* it is a sort of Masonry, which sr 
toaraphemalias, unites mankind into o| 
iity and good will; and stren^bened J 
_ well as incited by a spirit, of honourtt^ 

competition, brings forth the actual productive capaci^ 
each country. In raw materials we see the productibttf 
which human industry is employed. In machinery we perc" 
the which human ingenuity brings to bear uponj 
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^Punion fait la for< 
of its mysteties audl 
cotninon bpnd. of 
persoiial ittterest,. 
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of nature. In mianafactures we see the r4|ul^ Ip^dtiactei^ • 

, .operation of industry upon natiii^ prodi^; Whimt sdirfr 
models, and tHe plastic arts mustrate the and skiU 
Stayed by the several nations of the #orld in the application 
SThuman industry. Where the field for competition embraces 
sudi a large variety of subjjcts, and the awards of Junes are 
limited to a specific number, disappointment in many instances 
IS unavoidable, and in fact anticipated, yet it will in no way 
oHi& the spirit of competition, for each nation is sure to pro¬ 
duceexhibit some specimen or other, which will outrivm all 
othek' $be rwult is a strict inquiry into the means, by which 
the most perfect specimehs are produce4, and thus another proof 

isaferdedof the Old saying,'We live to le^^ 

'^e Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 in London and the 
EikumUon tTnivenelle in Paris of 1855 clearly proved that the 
great progress made witbin tbe present century in bringing the 
productions of the soil to their present state of perfection, is almost 
entirely due to the application of science to practical agriculture. 
The Bengal Agricultural Exhibition of 1864 showed the people 
of this country these modern appliances as well as the results 
obtsined therefrom, and they did not fail to appr^iate them. 
But the same people were calculating people, and they soon 
.found out that costly machinery and implements, however much 
they might aid in increasing the annual yield of crops, and in 
improving the quality of the produce, required in the first 
instance a heavy outlay,^ which could only be recovered gradually 
out of the increased annual profits, aiid that therefore several 
years must elapse before tbe full substantial benefits could ^ 
drived from such adoption. They were likewise aUve to the 
fact that to attain such an end, thej must be allowed to Jiursue 
tWir vocation peacefully and uninterruptedly for a number 
of years, for an outbreak, a mutiny, or a rebellion might lead to 
tbjS destruction of all machinery and cause the rum of own- 
era Yet after giving due weight to all these co^Meif&^oik#, 
.|;tpire were a good many native gentlemen, 

]|ipohinery stnd implements to a large extent* 

-^EUine and sowing machines, plo)agh%|}^|>8>ui}i Woei and^^ 
i«l8, Ic., wete bought up and foiwiM; to 
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kVeaw 


id»,;to‘^ pflOilMy mployed, 

‘cjaniiidperintendenoe. Now to *be^rM 
^mery depend upon its regular WOTpOg 
jfears, and as such regular and ttninteri^pted^ woiio^ i8 
QQ^dant upon a continuance of pekw and quiet, it w ^idOus 
he purchasers of such macHirieiy are persOiiaHy in- 
d in the maintOTance of a peace, which aliowu*t1hein the 
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'^dtttuvbed puinait (])f A vocation tp the results of which .1 
hot only look AC the sottroe Ibr reooyenng thefiri^ h^vy ^l 
inourredi hht also as the means of increteing their persfr 
prbsperiitll^^and cpni^nexit annual income. 

1?he l^hgal Agricultural Exhibition has thus been prodn0|p 
of three particul^ results, which form a most important " ^'ocih 
in the h^b^ brlnodern India. It has attracted the attehttob 
and exhited the interest of the people to an extent which hplos 
out the bright^t hopes for great improvements in the agricaltai:^ 
industry of this country; it has served as a foundation, ^ohe 
for that structure, which is ,to‘work out a gradual isform fh 
the social position of the natives; and it has impressed upon 
the minds of those willing to profit by what they have seen, 
„ that it is tp their own interest to co-operate in the mainteimiice 
of that peace and 'quipt which are essential to sucoess^ apd 
upon the continuance of which the further development of the 
. natural resources of the country, as well as the stability kqd ex- 
tbn^ipn of the commonwealth of India, so materially de|>end. 
The Exhibition has moreover paved the way towards a somewhat 
more friendly feeling bet ween, two antagonistic races, for w^hilst 
it.must have shown to the natives of the country^ that in 
the aim for material improvement to be attained by the introduc¬ 
tion of modern machinery and implements, they must d^end 
upon England for a supply not only of the machinery itseli^ but 
also of people to work it; it has’ on the other hand convinced 
the English manufacturer, that the surest means of prbmotihg 
the introduction of such machinery and implements, is first by 
reducing their price to a minimum cost, consistent with a fair 
profit, and secondly by teaching the natives bow to employ them 
advantageously without the necessity of entertaining an expen¬ 
sive Ejaropean superintendence. 

It /Uqw only remains for us to enquire whether and how far 
, the jj^^ibition has solved the inoportant question as to the 
IK^^al.l'^ause of the deterioration of the cattle of the country, and 
^ ; means for remedying the evil. The reports of the 

;|adge«i:liotgh valuable in themselves, are chmfly an ahi^s^ 

under their observation, but™^ 
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tamihmetyf and the best means of speedily remedying the 
existing evil, remain unanswered. 

In our opinion, the cause of the evil is as clear, as the re¬ 
medy for it is simple. If we take into consideration the 
variety of local circumstances which affect the consideration of 
this question, we cannot fail to perceive that the Bengal bullock 
is precisely the animal best adapted for the soil, the climate, and 
the disposition of the people of the country. Capable of under¬ 
going great fatigue, patient almost to a marvellous degree, satis¬ 
fied with the simplest food, moving at a pace congenial to the 
habits ef its attendant, and able to carry or drag loads over 
tracts of land where roads are unknown, the bullock both for 
agricultural as well as for draught purposes is best suited to the 
requirements of the country. Such at all events was the Bengal 
bullock*of former days, but times have changed, and the bull 
of the present age is quite a different animal from the bull bred 
fifty years ago. • 

But the deterioration of the cattle must not be attributed to 
the present period, for it began to manifest itself nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, and unchecked in its progress, developed itself 
to its present alarming degree with the expansion of the internal 
and external trade of Bengal, and with the consequent increase 
in the development of the agricultural resources of the country, 
both of which led to an increased demand for cattle. But this 
great demand was not met by a corresponding increase of supply, 
mdeed instead of paying additional attention to breeding establish¬ 
ments, a number of bulls were withheld from cattle mrms alto¬ 
gether, and at once employed on agricultural and other works. 
The immediate result of this latter step was, that bolls being put 
into yoke long before attaining their proper age, broke down much 
sooner than in former times. When the railway works commenced, 
and the lines became available for practical purposes, the trade 
received a considerable impulse and caused a further demend for 
cattle. The supply being inadequate, the deficiency was ma^ up 
by getting a grea^r amount of work out of the same little with'^ 
0U!| a corresponding increase in the quantity and quality of food. 

jj^Astly we may point out the treatment which cattle generally 
iS^veat the Wds of their attendants./In no oonntryon 
iMh is orudty to animals so much pracilsed as in Bengali 
Ipupndent^ of the weight whi<di cattle arl^ade either to imty 
.^^JiT^ag without regard to their physical strength, animals 
with sores and often bleeding under the treatment they 
f are openly employed on <mily works. Those of our 
who have witnessed the manner in which an unfortunate 
; is made to drag a load beyond his strength, and*the wayf^ 
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m whic^ he i$ roused up again if succumbing under sUch 
must surprised that they continue in possession of 
tails, or i^re not xendered totally blind. Yet what we stato !^ 
a daily occurrence even in Calcutta, where a law for the pref^hi^ 
tion of cruelty to animals exists, but evidently remains a diSidt 
letter. When s\yjh proceedings predominate, while they seriously 
aibct the cattle how in use, it is clear that they must be still 
more telling upon their progeny. 

Summing up our remarks, we arrive at the conclusion, that 
the deterioration of the cattle of the country is mainly attri¬ 
butable to the following causes, viz 

1^^.—^Withdrawal of a number of bulls from breeding farms. 

Employment at too early an age. 

*• • —^Work imposed beyond their ordinary physical stren^h. 

4M.—Inadequate food, both as regards quantity and quahty. 
6M.-rWant of proper care and treatment when afflicted by 
disease. 


The remedy is obvious, but before it can be acted upon to its 
full extent, and any improvement becomes perceptible, it is 
necessary to provide for the current demands of an increased trade, 
either by importation of cattle, or by the substitution of 
mechanical power, though there can be but little doubt that 
both will be required in addition to what local breeds may be 
able to supply. Though the Exhibition has thus far not solved 
one of the primary objects connected with the undertaking, 
yet it has been the means of rendering us acquainted ' with the 
best specimens which local breeds can produce in Bengal, as well 
as with the results obtained from cross-breeds, and these leave no 


doubt on our mind, that under certain arrangements and conditions 
Bengal farms would still be able to supply the precise kind of 
cattle, best adapted to the requirements af the country. ^ The 
ExhiHtion must therefore in whatever light we may view it, be 
oonsidet^as eminently successful. It forms an epoch,in the 
history df India of far greater importance than at first sJ^ht 
may We have already pointed out its economical, so^, 


: i^d results j we have now only to add, that it 

: ; !|^ot^ a ti^ble proof not only of the importance whichigg|; 
‘■'?vernmettt'aijfeadh/.A development of the, a^cultural 

' qf; this'’£k3Hifi^^|i'lmfc also of their' earnest desire to 

industry by opening A mar gM 
; h6nonrabie, ‘competiti<ni> in w^ successful competitors 
obtalh money prizes of considerable amount, and establish 
for th^sdves in the markets of India. 
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inU dlffdrM Jowmal of Literature and Seienee, edited (y t%e Son- 
ommy Secretary qf the Madras Literary Soeiety e^ Auxiliary of the 
JEtoyad A^iaiie Society^ No, I, Third Series, 

ItV jaftast folio V7 from the nature of their constitution that asso* 
ciated ^jb<^ies should have their intervals of langour as well as their 
periods of brilliancy and activity. In the annals of the Madras Boyal 
Asiatic Socie^ the last period of its activity was during the president¬ 
ship Mr. Walter Elliott, whose zeal, energy, and love of soience 
brought together a large number of good workers tp uphold the 
character of the benighted presidency. His retirement, however, 
ushered in an era of lethargy which even the patronage of Qovemor 
Denison for near half a decade has failed altogether to dispel. 
We are not disposed to be severe upon the only scientific body in 
Madras, but the last number of its Journal, now on our table, 
obliges us to say that it is not what it should be, though perhaps on 
improvement upon its predecessor. The first article in the number 
is an essay * on Native Law as administered in the Courts of the 
' Madras presidency.’ The object of its author, Mr. J. D. Mayne, 
is to lay down certain canons which should govern the substantive 
law of conquered nations so as to provide for its gradual develop¬ 
ment and modification in accordance with the growth and improve¬ 
ment of the people themselves. This is a fair subject of discussion, 
but we cannot but think it quite out of place in the organ of a 
learned body claiming rank with the Royal Asiatic Society of London, 
the SodetE Asiatique of Paris, and the G-erman Oriental Society, It 
is no doubt awkward that a bench of English judges in the * ‘ ' ‘ 
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* ** flainistnitioD, was an onwammiable inaovation on the estaUishi^ 

‘ ordinarjr rit^ of which plaintiff had a r%ht to oomplab, kueiA w 

* ** which they would be aggrieved and endsmaged'in their fbelingsi iKM 

* honour.** * But the discussion of such questions belongs to re^lMi 
and popular periodicals, and not to the auxiliary of the Boyal Asia^O 
Socie^ of 0reat Britain and Ireland. Passing over the second aftiole^ 
in which OaptainJSeddome, the officiating conservator of forests, affisrds 
some frmh contributions to the Botany of Southern India, we have 
translations of a number of Sanskrit and Telegu spells found on a 
murderer who had enticed a girl into his house, and kUled her with a 
view of using her corpse as an ingredient in one of his incanta¬ 
tions. These spells intended to ensure mastery over demons and Sakta 
divinities, are of the usual Tantric cast, stupid, unmeaning, and disgust¬ 
ingly dirty, and we have yet to learn the good they are to serve in the 
Journal under notice. Mr. Pogson’s paper on the Madras ‘ survey of the 

* Southern heavens’ is an annnoucement of that gentleman’s intention 
of systematically mapping the southern hemisphere as far as visible 
from Madras, the instrument to be used being an exquisitely fine foot 
telescope, the property of Br. J. Lee. f. b. s. of Haitwell. The 
result of this survey when completed will, we have no doubt, be a 
valuable contnbution to the science of astronomy. Mr. Pogson also 
notices two new variable stars of 8th to 14th magnitude. The next 
article is from Mr. J. H. A. Branson of the Madras Bar. Its subject, 
the Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, the astronomer poet of Naishapnr, 
is not new. It has been already noticed by de Tassy, D’Herbelot, 
and Sprenger, as also in the pages of this Beview (ante aXX p. 144) ; 
it is nevertheless of interest, and we are glad Mr. Branson has taken it 
np He is an able writer, and we hope frequently to have the pleasure 
of reading the result of his researches in oriental literaiy history, a 
branch of study which is now very much neglected. The most im¬ 
portant paper in the number is an essay * on the origin of the Sanskrit 

* linguals’ by Professor Buhler of the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
It baa become a fashion of late with our Dravidian scholars to view 
every thing Sanskrit through a Dravidian medium, and to stumble 
upon mo end of Turanian spectres in the elements of the Sanskrit 
langtMkg®* One of these fancies is the opinion that Sanskrit iinguals 
owe thrir origin to Dravidian influence, and consequently all Sans¬ 
krit W^s ill which linguals occur are foreign to that langOf^. 
Dr. Bttbler ^as undertaken to controvert this opinion and afioMed 
good reasolhi to prove the Aryan origin of that class of letfini. 
At the end his paper he ha* a few words to say regarding tfaa||^ 
version of detiti^jlivnto linguaU in the English language. 
Opiuioq Oitt thla aultjeot however, we venture to think, is not found 
slot. It WDiUld be^e believe, more reasonable to suppose, tw 

t and d the Teuhtoio languages were lingual, ^d that tbehrl 
sentatiou by the dentals of the Boman alphabet (it having nt' 
of fta own) has producied the anomaly of dental letters repn 
linjjfual sounds, than to assume trith the Doctor that those la 
origioa% had no liitguals, but ‘ gradually developed a good ma 
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one knows better than the learned professor himself that sound oan 
never be imported from one language into another, and it remains 
yet to be proved that new sounds crop out of their own accord or by 
the natural wear and tea* of language without any pbysioal change. 
The subject however is yet a debatable one, and we must leave it 
tiierefore for the present in the hands of our philologers. 


Jjophtng Back ; or Bique, Bepique, and Capote. Bp George Arthur 
Von l^^stab, Calcutta; Englishman Press, 1864. 

TbuS' novel is not devoted to Indian subjects, nor are any of the 
scenes iii it laid in this country, and yet there are circumstances 
connected with its production which entitle it to the favourable notice 
of Indian readers. The author of the novel is a resident in Calcutta, 
'and for some years past has been generally known as the Sub-Editor 
of the Bfiplishman, in which capacity we have reason to know he 
has won good opinions from the public generally. This novel has 
accordingly excited much interest, and we can safely say will add 
much to its author’s literary reputation. It is lively and sensational, 
crowded with incident, and replete with romance and adventure; the 
reader being carried from England to the Continent, and thence to 
Australia, and every where called upon to witness scenes and charac¬ 
ters which are at once original and lifelike. 

Having said thus much in favour of Mr. Von Walstab and his 
clover novel, we cannot but feel some regret that he should not have 
a fairer field for bis ability as a novelist than any which India affords. 
Indian life is so exclusively money making, than even our men of 
original tastes and critical appreciation of authorship have no leisure 
to devote to novel reading; and thus a romance which would have 
quickly made its way in England, is but slowly securing a reputation 
in this country. We should strongly recommend Mr. Von Walstab to 
secure a good London publisher to reproduce it for the benefit of the 
large and daily increasing class of novel readers in the mother epuntry. 

We regret that our space will not enable us to give large 03i^tracts, 
but Hie following reflections near the commencement of t^i work 
will sufficient to convey a pleasing idea of the though^J^d ex -•*4 
pC^C^ce of the author:— . t 

lacking back ! — It is not over pleasant sometim<j!|. T,b#re aro 
intentions made and broken, and the mirror sometim^i is sad- 
*j^dim, and at others too crowded with what you would rather were 
;*J^t reflected on that surface which to no man is is ver si^tless. Theriei ' 
fWj,^slights to parents, petty faults of youth which seemed so . 
^ but have led to such bitter consequganoes; haiffy words 

fwed by hasty actions,. actions perhaps the. forerunners of the , 
locked in your closet, and whieh so often looks over your 
ler as you gaze into the miiiTor—'the skeleton which you have 
accustomed yourself to, yet which you would be sorry that 
>, even those nearest and dearest to you. should 
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* Looking 'back a,t dark ahadows of the past, thronging as thi(^lv 

* as the shadows of coming night fall in some old avenue, dark anil', 

* gloomy, telling of what it all comes to, the past ajiid its memoneg 4 

‘ And yet it is good to look back even into the most ordinary 

* for out of it may be gleaned a lesson for the future—a lessott b(yi, 
‘ which others may" profit. And so I have opened my old desk drawer, 

* and taken out the mirrpr, and on to its surface crowd scenes gone by, 

‘ and friends, some dead and some scattered over the world—^friends 

* whose lives have crossed and mixed with mine till their past has be- 
‘ come a portion of mine, and oar shadows walk hand in hand on the 
‘ mirror. And as I gaze on the mirror the string of the letters is 

. ‘ untied, and they lie loose before me. One by one they are read—^ 

* one by one old memories oome trooping on my mind, old faces and 
'^familiar voices hover round me, and with those voices my old comf 

* rades and friends rise before me. < 

‘And thus, with the mirror before us, every fresh memory replao- 
‘ ing the worn quicksilver, we sit side by side in the early morning, 

‘ and the still evening, gazing into the past which has been sad to 
‘some and happy to others, “Looking Back.” ’ 


Mmv/teB of Proceedings of the BeiJitme Society^ for ihe Session 
ending April 14, 1864. Stanhope Press, 1864. 

Report of a Meeting of the Bethune Society, in honour of its late 
President the Bevd. Alexander Buff n.i)., IiL.d. Stanhope Press, 
1863. 

The Address to Br. Buff, from the Bethune Society, and hi^ reply. 
Stanhope Press, 1863. 


Thu above three pamphlets form the outcome of the Bethune 
Society during its last Session. An outsider would perhaps infer 
that the main object of the Society was the glorification of Dr. Duff; 
but he would do it grievous wrong in thinking so. The Bethune 
Society gets through a good deal of quiet and unobtrusive work. 
The leetetes are of an interesting and suggestive character, are well 
■■Wended; and bring together men who ought to meet, but who i^ever 
‘ do meet, except on such occasions. If there were a few more /j^f 
these Sqcieties, if they met oftener, and if the European com.mh;^ 

' encouraged them more, (for native gentlemen are not remiss. 

' i jiittendance) we shonld not only see the ostensible object of si^ 

, feomety—the propagltion of knowledge—advanced, hut we 
^ see secured that which we feel to have been almost jj impoi 
■ an* object in the tyes of those who first founded the Bethun^ 
ciety a more thorough putual understanding established hr 
the Europeans and Bengalis engaged on the pursuit of th^. 

great end. . 

2^or was the homage paid to Duff, though to our tw 
ffioise and somewhat oriental, at all out of place. Dr. Doff, a 
fliwArfnl mind and erreat faoilitv of speeobi had the 
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devote Himself to the cause of general improvement, and not merely, 
ae some missionaries do, to the promotion of a particular set of 
religious vievrs. THis accounts for the singular phenomenon of a 
body of those whom our mothers and sisters call * heathen’s* meeting 
to do honour in overpowering and overflowing terms of eulogy, to a 
Christian Missionary. Tliese are not converts of Dr. DuflF, nor 
likely to be. But they are men who, having watched him through 
a long career, have seen that he meant them all the good he could, 
that Ho was in earnest, if ever man was, that he sincereljr loved the 
people., of India, that his missionary zeal was but a portion of his 
eagerness for their general well*being, and that he felt it his duty in 
his Master’s cause to difiuse among them all God’s gifts, knowledge 
and civilization and reflnemeut, bonefleial legislation and politic 
coherence, and not to withhold these, because they would not accept 
the faith whieh ho thought better than these. We remember read¬ 
ing an abominable pamphlet by a missionary at the time of the 
Indigo agitation,—or to say the truth, we consigned it, half-read, 
to the waters of the Chilka Lake—which laid down that the Chris¬ 
tian was not justified in labouring, or even in wishing, for the tem¬ 
poral benefit of the natives, who are children of wrath, and should 
be treated accordingly. Thank God, few dare preach this doc¬ 
trine, but as long as it is even tacitly acted upon by any, we 
cannot wonder at the respect and admiration shown, by all who can 
form a judgment, for Alexander Duff. • 

the bye, when are the Bethune Society going to furnish us 
with the answers to Mr. Long’s five hundred questions P 


Ai'eeta : the Religious Boohs of the Barsees; from Professor 
SprengeVs German translation ^ the original Manuscripts, By 
Arthur Henry Bleek. London : Bernard Quaritch. 


At Ust the European student may be said to be placed in posses¬ 
sion of a trustworthy translation of the Zendavesta; for though wo 
should have preferred a version direct from the original Zend, instead 
of tihrough a German medium, still the present publication is infinite¬ 


ly* more satisfactory than the wretched French translation by 
qnet^l Da Perron published nearly a century ago. To review the 
Avesta Is a task altogether beyond our limits; but we may remark 
tHst the subject is one well worthy of being investigated a com- 

g ^tent critic. Like most so-called sacred bonks, it contains much 
Htter belonging not only to different periods, out to different creeds: 
and a searching analysis of the whole would we believe bring out 



' important results. The Parsee relmcm, like many others 
1 we need not name, is a compromise oetween an older and a 
jbelief; between that hateful old Ma^an religion, with its 
al rites and human sa^ifices, which is indicated by 
otus, and that purer reformed religion preached by Zoroaster 
duced the Magian gods to the category of dsvUs, and 
d a faith in a Bui^r^me Being, symbolii^ by light 
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flame, who in the end triumph over the powers of evil/as light triiuuiilfi 
over darkness. Puritv in body and in heart were the leading olgeate 
of the old world prophets, who foQnd themselves called to do Mttle 
against hateful rites, bloody saorifiocs, and the depraving influences of 
a besotted priesthood upon an ignorant and credulous people. Idhevo 
may be a few relict or remains of old traditions of early migratlonB 
Imbedded in these saored writings, and it might be worth while to 
extract them, as well as such precepts in illustration of ancient law and 
morality as are at present intertwined with mere theological dogmas. 






